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Radio  As  Newspaper  Competitor  Theme 
of  Coming  Publishers’  Meetings 

Diversion  of  General  Advertising  from  Publications  to  Air  and  Program  Abuses  Emphasize  Newspapers’ 
Need  for  Concerted  Leadership  and  Co-operative  Selling  in  National  Field 


The  approaching  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  will  bring  to  a  focus  the  deep 
concern  now  felt  in  many  newspaper 
offices  over  the  apparent  inroads  of  radio 
broadcasting  into  the  national  advertising 
revenues  of  newspapers.  At  no  time  in 
the  past  10  >;ears  has  there  been  such  a 
widespread,  if  not  generally  articulate, 
tendency  to  believe  that  the  increases  in 
broadcasting  revenues  have  been  diverted 
directly  from  the  newspapers. 

General  or  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  automotive  excepted,  held  in 
1930  very  close  to  its  19^  figures,  and 
in  some  cities  and  groups  of  cities, 
showed  an  actual  increase  over  19^. 
Automotive  advertising,  of  course,  did 
not  in  1930,  and  is  not  in  1931,  maintain¬ 
ing  its  place  in  the  daily  newspaper  totals. 
Some  of  the  automotive  space  lost  may 
be  attributed  to  radio  competition,  but  the 
greater  part  was  and  is  due  to  a  smaller 
market  for  the  industry’s  product.  Pub¬ 
lishers  generally  realize  that  automotive 
copy  will  not  be  much  more  important  in 
their  1931  revenues  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  it  has  little  relation  to  their  agitation 
over  the  radio  menace. 

General  advertising  outside  of  the 
motor  field  for  the  past  two  years  has 
occupied  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total 
advertising  space  of  newspapers.  Its  pro¬ 
portionate  production  of  the  total  rev¬ 
enue  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  netted 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  newspaper’s  total 
advertising  income,  deduction  of  commis¬ 
sions,  discounts  and  selling  costs  working 
to  bring  the  differential  in  revenue  be¬ 
tween  retail  and  general  advertising 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 

Reductions  in  the  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tions  of  many  general  advertisers  were 
noted  during  last  year,  their  loss  being 
offset  by  the  return  of  other  advertisers 
and  the  advent  of  copy  new  to  large 
newspaper  campaigns.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  reduction  in  the  space  of 
habituated  newspaper  advertisers  approxi¬ 
mately  equalled  the  increase  in  revenues 
of  the  two  principal  broadcasting  chains 
—a  trifle  less  than  $9,000,000  for  the 
year.  It  is  this  coincidence  that  has  dis¬ 
turbed  newspaper  executives  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  phase  of  the  com¬ 
plex  newspaper-radio  problem.  It  indi¬ 
cates  a  direct  drain  from  the  newspaper 
advertising  p^l  by  a  medium  which  has 
always  disclaimed  any  intent  to  be  a  pri- 
•Wy_  medium  and  has  always  claimed 
that  it  has  urged  its  clients  to  use  news- 
pxper  space  as  a  necessary  part  of  a 
radio  campaign. 

How  accurate  the  deduction  is  that 
there  has  been  a  direct  and  coincidental 
diversion  of  newspaper  revenues  to 
broadcasting  is  difficult  to  determine  on 
•vailable  data.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  organizations  last  year  and  this 
have  cancelled  all  or  part  of  their  news- 
P*per  plans  and  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  broadcasting.  There  is  equal  cer¬ 
tainty  that  some  manufacturers  who  did 
•hat  last  year  are  back  again  in  news- 
P^rs.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that 
whatever  the  turnover  has  been  in  news- 
Papw  accounts,  it  is  negligible  beside  that 
01  the  broadcasters.  A  carefully  checked 
compilation  made  early  this  year  indi¬ 
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cates  the  absence  from  1931  lists  of  about 
150  general  advertisers  who  used  more 
than  $5,000,000  in  radio  time  during  1930. 
That  would  indicate  a  far  higher  rate  of 
turnover  than  the  newspapers  have  ever 
experienced  in  a  year,  yet  the  radio  total 


dustry’s  structure.  It  e.xceeds  most  of 
the  most  ambitious  magazine  efforts.  Its 
"circulation”  claims,  based  now  appar¬ 
ently  on  Federal  Census  statistics,  are 
bolclly  compared  with  the  tightly  limited, 
strictly  audited  records  of  publications, 


THE  RADIO  PROBLEM 

A  “HANDS  across  the  sea”  attitude  among  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
searching  for  a  formidable  barrier  to  greater  inroads  by  radio  adver¬ 
tising  is  expected  to  materialize  at  this  year's  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  Radio  competition  in  the  fields  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  news  enterprise  is  to  be  studied  from  all  angles. 
Co-operative  space-selling  to  combat  broadcasters'  nation-wide  “hookup” 
offers,  proper  editing  of  radio  programs,  uniform  rate  schedules  and  agency 
problems  will  be  laid  on  tbe  table  for  a  thorough  diagnosis. 


time  revenues  show  no  real  signs  of 
appreciable  decrease. 

Plainly  indicated  is  the  factor  of  ag¬ 
gressive  selling  by  the  broadca.sting  in¬ 
dustry,  selling  “national"  coverage  in 
chains,  talking  24.000,(XX)  radio  sets,  with 
three  and  a  fraction  hearers  per  set  for 
normal  programs  and  a  larger  audience 
for  programs  of  proven  public  interest. 
There  is  a  constant  stream  of  new  radio 
prospects,  some  of  them  brand  new  to 
any  advertising,  but  most  of  them  re¬ 
cruited  directly  from  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  patronage.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  bias  in  some  large  advertising  agencies 
in  favor  of  broadcasting,  as  a  novel 
means  to  meet  difficult  merchandising 
times  and  entailing  a  much  lower  agency 
service  and  cost  charge  than  is  required 
for  a  campaign  in  publications. 

That  appears  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
problem  to  be  considered  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  search  of  a  Moses  or  an 
Alexander.  The  radio  industry  works  in 
large  cohesive  units.  It  can  and  does 
employ  able  advertising  and  sales  talent. 
It  can  tell  a  story  of  “natkinal”  cover¬ 
age,  adapting  the  information  compiled 
by  newspapers  and  magazines  on  the 
markets  covered,  and  placing  opposite 
the  sworn  and  audited  statements  of 
publication  circulation  its  own  estimated 
“circulation”  of  radio  messages.  It 
maintains  expensive  and  impressive  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  some 
of  them  undoubtedly  necessary  for  ad¬ 
ministration  and  production,  but  much 
of  them  designed  to  publicize  the  solidity 
and  power  of  the  new  medium.  It  has 
attracted  to  its  corporate  leadership  men 
whose  names  have  commanded  high  re¬ 
spect  in  other  fields  and  to  its  sales 
leadership  men  skilled  in  evading  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  it  has  no  adequate  answer. 

It  is  a  powerful,  dangerous  competitor 
for  these  reasons,  all  aside  from  the 
position  of  power  that  it  has  attained  as 
a  means  of  public  information  and  en¬ 
tertainment,  largely  through  newspaper 
assistance.  Its  bro^,  all-inclusive  claims, 
apparently  affording  the  advertiser  what¬ 
ever  he  wants  in  the  way  of  national,  re¬ 
gional,  or  local  distribution  of  his  pro¬ 
gram,  with  attractively  charted  circula¬ 
tion  graphs  for  all  hook-ups,  constitute 
a  technique  of  media  salesmanship  that 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 


with  nobody  knows  what  effect  up<Mi 
the  advertising  and  sales  manager  look¬ 
ing  for  neglected  markets.  Broadcast 
advertising  is  sold,  sold,  and  again  sold, 
and  the  sales  presentation  throughout 
contains  no  word  of  disparagement  for 
any  other  medium.  The  radio  sales¬ 
man’s  job  is  to  sell  his  own  medium, 
not  to  unsell  the  advertiser  on  any  other. 
His  job  today  is  helped  by  the  tight 
rein  kept  by  bankers  and  controllers  on 
advertising,  for  whatever  is  done  on  the 
air  channels  will  usually  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  amount  already  set  aside,  not  from 
a  new  appropriation.  He  doesn’t  have 
to  unsell  other  media,  if  he  makes  his 
own  case  strong  enough,  and  in  some 
cases,  it  appears  that  he  does. 

Thus,  where  the  newspaper  is  strong — 
in  established  circulation,  established 
reader  confidence,  proven  performance 
for  advertisers — radio  is  at  its  weakest. 
It  is  still  experimental.  And,  where  the 
broadcasting  industry  is  strong —  in  a 
coherent  sales  picture  of  what  the  vi- 
dustry,  the  group  of  closely  related  units 
in  a  national  chain,  can  do  for  its  clients 
— the  newspaper  is  weak.  It  must  still 
continue  to  sell  its  advertising  space  to 
the  general  advertiser  as  it  did  30  years 
ago,  as  an  individual  unit,  with,  at  best, 
circulation  totals  that  reflect  local  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  but  are  not  impressive  on 
a  national  scale  beside  the  flamlxjyant 
claims  of  the  broadcasters.  The  news¬ 
paper  still  finds  its  strongest  competitor 
is  its  local  neighbor.  Against  the  busi¬ 
ness-like  billing  of  the  radio,  it  offers  a 
multitudinous  set  of  definitions  as  to 
retail  and  general  copy  and  retail  and 
general  rates — ^the  latter  factor  being 
adroitly  brought  into  many  a  radio  solici¬ 
tation  which  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

If,  as  one  observer  remarked  this 
w;eek,  the  newspapers  had  put  force  be¬ 
hind  their  existing  machinery  for  selling 
their  industry  as  an  industry,  or  had 
created  other  mechanism  with  that  end 
in  view,  they  need  not  be  greatly  wor¬ 
ried  over  radio  inroads.  No  complaint 
that  will  stand  more  than  cursory  ex¬ 
amination  has  been  brought  against  the 
newspaper  as  an  efficient  method  of 
stimulating  sales,  but  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  agencies,  and  news¬ 


paper  representatives  have  long  debated 
the  soundness  of  traditional  advertising 
rate  practices  under  presetit-day  compe¬ 
tition.  The  wide  variation  of  newspaper 
rate  practice,  not  only  between  different 
cities,  but  between  newspapers  within 
definite  markets,  stands  as  a  barrier 
against  co-operative  sales  action.  The 
basic  reforms  in  this  direction,  which 
have  been  before  the  A.N.P.A.  and  the 
regional  and  departmental  associations, 
are  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  effec¬ 
tive  organization  against  the  radio  men¬ 
ace,  and  unless  they  are  more  widely 
adoptetl  than  they  have  been  to  date, 
newspaper  publishers  can  look  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  menace  from  the  fast-moving, 
fast-talking  radio  industry. 

A  reform  more  quickly  effected  and 
quite  as  necessary  is  in  the  attitude  of 
newspaper  executives  toward  the  pro¬ 
grams  published  in  newspaper  columns. 
Originally  designed  as  a  combined  serv¬ 
ice  to  a  new  industry  and  to  readers 
interested  in  its  progress,  the  program 
publication  has  come  to  be  a  part  of  the 
radio  advertising  campaign,  offered  to 
advertisers  in  the  sales  presentation  of 
at  least  one  of  the  largest  chains.  In  the 
larger  cities,  this  definite  drain  of  the 
advertising  columns  is  widened  by  the 
generous  publicity  accorded  to  station 
staffs  and  performers,  following  the  trail 
set  by  the  automotive,  theatrical,  and 
motion  picture  industries.  With  these 
the  radio  spokesmen  draw  alluring  par¬ 
allels,  and  with  the  space  accorded  to 
professional  sports.  No  attention  is 
ever  callerl,  of  cour.se,  to  the  fact  the 
automobile  dealers,  theatres  and  base¬ 
ball  clubs  are  not  selling  advertising  in 
competition  with,  but  with  the  assistance 
of,  daily  newspaper  columns. 

Stoutly  defending  publication  of  radio 
programs  as  news,  the  radio  spokesmen 
also  point  to  the  total  of  advertising  in 
newspapers  done  by  and  for  the  radio 
industry.  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  president 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
in  a  recent  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher,  brought  this  point  forward, 
asserting  that  radio  advertising  of  all 
kinds  is  the  third  largest  display  classi¬ 
fication  in  newspaper  columns,  the  in¬ 
ference  being  that  whatever  advertising 
was  inadvertently  switched  from  news¬ 
papers  to  radio,  it  was  more  than  offset 
by  the  contribution  of  the  sets  and  parts 
industry  to  newspaper  advertising. 

The  logic  is  sleazy  even  were  the  facts 
true,  but  there  is  much  warrant  for 
doubting  that  radio  is  the  third  largest 
display  classification.  Acording  to  a 
compilation  recently  made  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  the  total  radio  linage  in 
the  year  1930  was  3.7  per  cent  of  total 
display  advertising  and  3.1  per  cent  of 
total  advertising.  Retail  radio  dealers 
used  10,.563,984  lines ;  department  stores 
u.sed  9,268,461  lines  for  radio  sets  and 
parts  advertising,  and  accounts  other  than 
radio  dealers  used  25,624,674  lines,  a 
total  of  45,457,119  lines  of  retail  space, 
or  3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  adver¬ 
tising;  2.3  per  cent  of  total  display,  and 
1.9  per  cent  of  total  advertising.  Gen¬ 
eral  radio  advertising  in  newspapers 
totalled  27,162,922  lines,  or  6.4  per  cent 
of  total  general;  1.4  per  cent  of  total 
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display,  and  1.2  per  cent  ol  total  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  the  general  classification  alone, 
automotive  excluded,  radio  ranks  behind 
groceries,  tobacco,  toilet  requisites,  ^d 
transportation.  It  also  ranks  behind 
automotive  linage.  In  retail,  it  ranks 
behind,  far  behind,  amusements,  cloth¬ 
ing  stores,  grocers,  furniture  and  house¬ 
hold,  and  of  course,  is  not  ankle-high  to 
department  store  linage. 

Kadio  is  no  longer  a  premier  newspa¬ 
per  classification,  and  its  appropriations, 
even  though  they  make  an  improbably 
large  increase,  cannot  rightfully  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  new  business,  entitling  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  any  editorial  consideration. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  offset  only  parti¬ 
ally  the  advertising  formerly  used  for 
musical  instruments— an  industry  now 
greatly  reduced  and  principally  in  con¬ 
trol  of  radio  capital. 

Recent  experiences  of  newspapers  in 
discontinuing  radio  programs  as  news 
have  not  been  encouraging.  Most  of  the 
efforts  have  been  made  in  cities  near 
important  radio  centres,  and  the  speed 
and  volume  of  protests  which  reached 
the  newspaper  offices  warrants  the  sus¬ 
picion,  at  least,  that  the  protests  were 
fomented  and  organized  by  interested 
parties.  In  most  cases  to  date,  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  the  return,  in  part  or 
whole,  of  the  program  material  to  news¬ 
paper  columns. 

There  again  is  evidence  of  weakness 
not  in  the  newspaper  medium,  but  in  its 
methods  of  detached  unit  competition 
with  a  highly-organized  and  well-financed 
central  organization.  The  method  is  not 
new  in  American  business  and  politics, 
but  it  is  fairly  new  as  a  weapon  against 
newspapers.  State  and  national  legis¬ 
lators  are  well  acquainted  with  the  de¬ 
vice  by  which  an  apparently  enormous 
pressure  of  public  opinion  can  be  created 
or  simulated  when  interested  parties  wish 
to  advance  or  kill  a  mooted  measure, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  news¬ 
papers  got  a  dose  of  the  same  medicine 
when  they  banished  the  radio  programs. 

Cohesive  thought  and  action  come  hard 
to  the  newspaper  industry  on  almost  any 
problem,  but  the  approach  will  be  even 
more  complicated  on  the  radio  issue. 
This  is  due  of  course  to  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  many  newspapers  in  the 
present  radio  systems,  either  as  station 
owners  or  operators,  or  as  close  affiliates 
in  the  broadcasting  of  news.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  sharp  cleavage  between 
newspapers  which  have  such  connec¬ 
tions  and  those  which  have  adhered 
strictly  to  the  newspaper  business.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  evidence'*  at  the 
forthcoming  convention,  and  it  may  de¬ 
lay  the  united  action  which  the  situation 
commands.  Undoubtedly  a  start  toward 
that  action  will  be  made,  for  the  evi¬ 
dence  now  in  this  office  plainly  indicates 
that  publishers  are  alarmed  and  aroused 
by  a  situation  which  places  in  unequal 
competition  the  newspaper,  hedged  alxiut 
with  safeguards  and  limitations  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the 
advertiser,  and  the  radio,  strong,  new, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  having  no 
franchise,  no  public  responsibility,  no 
limitations  except  the  simplest  that  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  man  in  the  street,  and  the 
will  to  claim  all  the  privileges  that  at¬ 
tach  to  public  service  journalism,  .\fter 
many  years,  the  units  of  the  newspaper 
industry  appear  to  have  realized  the 
fundamentals  of  the  question. 

BROOKLYN  STAFF  DINES 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
American’s  Brookl)^  section  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  April  6.  Among  those  present  were 
lohn  Newton,  editor  and  columnist, 
W’insor  McKay,  Hearst  cartoonist ; 
A.  P.  Adams,  art  director ;  Thomas 
Prendergast,  assistant  editor;  Harriet 
Gebhart,  society  editor ;  Arthur  Perles, 
feature  writer ;  William  Hurley,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times  columnist;  and  William 
Sundee,  reporter. 

ADDRESSED  COPY  READERS 

Tom  Morgan,  Rome  correspondent  of 
the  United  Press,  addressed  the  copy- 
readers’  club  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  at  their  weekly  meeting,  April 
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DETROIT  DAILY  MIRROR 
IS  INCORPORATED 

R.  R.  McCormick  and  J.  M.  Patterson 

Form  New  Company  and  Change 
Name  ef  Tabloid  Bought 
from  Macfadden 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Daily  Mirror,  Inc.,  were  filed  this 
week  with  the  secretary  of  state  in  Lans¬ 
ing.  The  name.  Daily  Mirror,  will  re¬ 
place  Detroit  Daily,  which  was  purchased 
last  week  from  Macfadden  Publications 
by  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  and  J.  M. 
Patterson,  publishers  of  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Tribune.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  Theodore  Sirene,  Birming¬ 
ham;  William  Gale  Church,  Highland 
Park,  and  A.  C.  Bradd,  Detroit. 

Frank  Carson,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Detroit  this  week  to  take  over 
editorial  direction  of  the  Daily  Mirror, 
and  John  Flynn,  assistant  to  J.  M.  Barn¬ 
hart,  business  manager  of  the  News,  was 
appointed  business  manager  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror.  Phillip  Stephens,  publicity  manager 
of  the  News,  succeeds  Flynn  as  assistant 
to  Barnhart. 

OHIO  CIRCULATORS  MEET 

Secretary  of  State  Addresses  News¬ 
paper  Group  in  Columbus 

(B.v  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Columbus,  O.,  April  9. — Clarence  J. 
Brown,  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  Ohio  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  two-day  meeting  held 
here  April  8-9.  This  was  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  ^th  semi-annual  meeting  and  at¬ 
tendance  was  the  largest  in  several  years. 
Mr.  Brown  owns  several  newspapers  in 
Southwestern  Ohio  and  spoke  of  his  early 
experiences  as  a  carrier  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star,  and  problems  confront¬ 
ing  him  on  his  own  papers.  Hugh  Ful¬ 
lerton,  editorial  page  feature  writer  on 
the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch,  gave  the 
welcoming  address  on  the  first  day. 
John  N.  Eisenlord,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  .  president  of  the  I.C.M.A., 
opened  the  second  day’s  session  with  an 
interesting  talk.  Other  speakers  were 
Howard  Stodgill,  of  the  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier  Journal-Times,  whose  talk  on  boy 
welfare  was  received  enthusiastically. 
Glen  Morrison,  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee; 
Charles  S.  Wilson,  circulation  director  of 
the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch;  Leland 
C.  Hess,  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  and  Walter  Hoots,  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  also  spoke. 

Boy  welfare  and  economy  programs 
held  the  spotlight  at  this  meeting. 

Fourteen  new  membership  applications 
were  received  at  this  meeting.  Frank  S. 
Newell,  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  is  presi¬ 
dent.  Glenn  Cox,  of  the  Springfiefild 
News  and  Sun,  is  secretary-treasurer. 
The  next  meeting  will  lie  held  in  Colum¬ 
bus  in  October. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  16-18 — American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  meeting.  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

April  17-18 — Panhandle  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Plainview, 
Tex. 

April  20 — Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York. 

April  21-23 — American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York. 

April  23 — Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  A.N.P.A.,  annual  dinner.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

April  23-25 — Conference  on  Phases 
of  Newspaper  Publishing,  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

April  27-29 — Assn,  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Staffer,  Detroit. 

April  28-29 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York. 

April  30-May  1 — American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

RENAUD  RETURNS  TO  N.  Y.  POST 

Former  N.  Y.  World  Managing  Editor 
Named  Assistant  to  Mason 

Ralph  E.  Renaud,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  World,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  as 
assistant  editor.  He  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Post  before  he  joined 
the  World.  Announcement  of  his  return 
was  made  Thursday  this  week,  by  Julian 
S.  Mason,  editor  of  the  Post. 

The  managing  editor  of  the  Post  will 
continue  to  be,  as  previously,  Vincent  G. 
Byers. 

Renaud  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Post  until  January,  1929,  when  he  went 
to  the  World.  Previous  to  that  time  was 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  He  was  born  in 
Washington  in  1881,  and  was  educated  at 
Leland  Stanford  University.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  three  children.  After  a 
short  vacation  he  will  start  work  on  the 
Post  about  May  1. 

Byers’  newspaper  career  has  included 
service  with  the  Boston  Herald  and  later 
with  the  A.P.  as  city  editor  in  New  York. 

N.  Y.  SALE  RUMORS  DENIED 

Rumors  have  been  thick  in  newspaper 
circles  of  New  York  for  two  weeks,  lat¬ 
terly  becoming  circumstantial,  that  nego¬ 
tiations  were  in  progress  for  a  merger  of 
New  York  Sun  and  New  York  Evening 
Post.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  this 
week  authorized  by  responsible  officials, 
both  of  New  York  Sun  and  New  York 
Evening  Post,  to  deny  the  rumors  as 
totally  unfounded  in  fact. 
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SWIFT  COVERAGE  GIVEN 
ON  MANAGUA  QUAKE 

Photo  Service  Flew  Pictures  to  New 
York  70  Hours  After  Disaster — 

Press  Services  Used  Radio  When 
Land  Lines  Broke 

Despite  destruction  of  the  land  line 
from  Managua  to  the  Nicaraguan  cable 
head  of  All- America  Cables  at  San  Juan 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  Managua  earth¬ 
quake,  press  associations  last  week  pro¬ 
vided  complete  and  swift  coverage  of  the 
story  with  the  facilities  of  Tropical 
Radio.  Airplanes  and  telephoto  aided 
picture  services  in  getting  prints  over 
the  4,631  miles  to  New  York  only  70 
hours  after  the  disaster. 

Charles  Harding,  United  Press  Nicar¬ 
aguan  correspondent  filed  a  flash  on  the 
earthquake  in  the  Managua  office  of 
Tropical  Radio  just  before  the  roof 
caved  in.  After  that  operations  of  the 
company  were  transferred  to  a  receiving 
station  five  miles  outside  the  city,  where 
a  sending  appartus  was  set  up  and  all 
correspondents  filed  subsequent  stories 
from  that  point. 

Stuart  Craigie,  manager  of  the  Tropi¬ 
cal  Radio  station,  sent  stories  to  the  press 
associations.  United  Press  sent  his  dis¬ 
patch  over  its  wires  with  his  by-line. 
Leigh  Stevenson,  Panama  City  cor¬ 
respondent  of  U.P.  flew  to  Managua  the 
morning  after  the  quake  and  took  charge 
of  coverage  after  Harding  was  pressed 
into  service  by  authorities  as  an  inter¬ 
preter. 

In  addition  to  querying  F.  O.  Calero, 
Managua  correspondent.  International 
News  Service  got  in  touch  with  J.  A. 
Ryan  at  Panama  City  and  R.  C.  Wilson 
at  Mexico  City.  The  first  night  of  the 
story  Jules  Dubois  went  to  Managua 
for  I.N.S.  and  Universal  Service  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Rochester.  E.  S.  Moore,  of 
International  News  Service,  filed  stories 
from  the  stricken  city  until  Dubois  ar¬ 
rived. 

Richard  Frizell,  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Managua,  was  aided  by 
William  H.  Ewing,  A.P.  Panama  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  flew  to  the  quake  area. 
Irving  A.  Lindberg,  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  at  Managua  and  a  former  A.P.  cor¬ 
respondent,  also  filed  a  story,  although 
his  leg  had  been  injured  in  the  disaster. 
Pan-American  Air  Transport  Company 
filed  stories  for  the  A.P.  as  well  as  for 
other  associations. 

Acme-Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photo  Serv¬ 
ice,  International  News  Photo  Service, 
and  Wide  World  Photos  were  served 
on  pictures  by  C.  Leigh  Stevenson, 
United  Press  correspondent  who  flew 
to  Managua  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  and  worked  as  combination  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer.  He  arrived 
at  the  scene  about  2 :30  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  his  films  arrived  in 
Salvador  at  6  p.m.  They  were  flown 
to  Havana  the  next  morning  on  a  Pan- 
American  Air  Transport  plane  and 
arrived  there  about  5:^  p.m.  At 
Havana  a  plane,  chartered  jointly  by  the 
three  services,  was  waiting,  and  carried 
the  films  to  Miami,  where  they  were 
again  transferred  and  flown  to  Atlanta 
On  this  leg  of  the  journey  the  films 
were  developed  en  route,  and  were  ready 
for  the  telephoto  in  Atlanta.  In  that 
city  prints  were  again  placed  aboard  a 
plane  and  rushed  to  headquarters  offices 
in  New  York. 

Associated  Press  News  Photo  Servict 
and  Paramount  Pictures  were  covered 
by  the  A.P.  correspondent,  and  co¬ 
operated  on  planes  from  Havana  to  New 
York. 

SCRIPPS  SPEAKS  AT  LUNCHEON 

Robert  P.  Scripps,  president  and 
editorial  director  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  spoke  on  the  causes  of  cur¬ 
rent  depression  in  America,  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  w 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  this  week. 
Scripps,  who  was  intrcxluced  W 
W.  J.  L.  Banham,  president  of  the  board, 
as  one  “who  violated  the  advice  ot 
Horace  Greeley”  in  going  east  instead 
of  west,  called  one  of  the  chief  cau^ 
of  depression  increased  production  and 
lagging  population. 
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SAYS  CITY  EDITORS  DIRECT  A  “SYMPHONY” 

And  Best  Ones  Do  It  by  Ear,  Stanley  Walker  of  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Believes — Successful  News 
Executive  Must  Possess  Talents  of  Pastor,  Gang  Boss,  Teacher  and  Baseball  Manager 


Fair  play  and  a  reasonable  future 
prospect  for  good  news  writers,  the 
purging  of  newspaper  offices  of  incompe¬ 
tents,  time-servers  and  color  seeking 
slumniers,  and  the  drastic  thinning  out  of 
all  schools  of  journalism  are  the  three 
major  requirements  of  the  current 
American  newspaper  scene  according  to 
Stanley  Walker,  city  editor  of  the  Xezv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  responsible  news  executives  in 
New  York. 

“If  these  reforms  were  effected  in 
newspaper  offices,”  says  Mr.  Walker, 
"the  city  editor  or  managing  editor  when 
hiring  a  staff  could  in  a  short  time  pick 
recruits  to  the  ranks  of  his  reporters 
with  as  much  intelligence  as  a  big  league 
manager  exercises  in  the  selection  of  a 
new  shortstop.” 

Mr.  Walker,  who  was  formerly  night 
city  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  was 
appointed  city  editor  in  January.  1928. 
He  had  been  with  the  Herald  Tribune 
since  the  consolidation  of  the  Herald  and 
the  Tribune  in  March,  1924,  and  came  to 
New  York  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  1919, 
when  he  joined  the  city  staff  of  the  old 
Herald.  He  remained  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Herald  until  Frank  A.  Munsey 
bought  the  proj^rty  and  consolidated  it 
with  the  Morning  Sun,  when  he  went 
along  as  a  reporter  and  remained  in  that 
capacity  for  two  vears.  He  then  went 
on  the  night  rewrite  staff  and  for  a  year 
before  Ogden  Reid  bought  the  Herald 
for  consolidation  with  the  Tribune  he 
was  on  the  night  city  desk  of  the  former 
paper. 

Mr.  Walker  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  and  worked  on  several 
papers  in  that  state  including  the  Dallas 
Sews.  He  is  also  known  as  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  a  number  of  leading  magazines, 
among  them  Outlook,  the  American  Mer¬ 
cury  and  the  New  Yorker. 

In  describing  the  function  and  duties  of 
the  city  editor  of  a  modern  newspaper, 
Mr.  VValker  is  fond  of  an  analogy  be¬ 
tween  his  work  and  that  of  the  manager 
of  a  professional  baseball  team. 

“The  business  of  being  a  successful 
city  editor,”  he  says,  “requires  some  of 
the  talents  of  the  pastor  of  a  parish,  the 
boss  of  a  gang  of  section  hands,  the 
teacher  in  a  very  private  and  exacting 
school,  and  the  manager  of  a  baseball 
team. 

“Of  all  these  gifts,  those  of  the  ball 
nine  manager  are  the  most  similar  to  the 
requirements  of  the  city  editor  of  a  large 
newspaper.  The  parallel  runs  with  lit¬ 
tle  deviation.  Each  m'ust  battle  some¬ 
times  to  get  more  money  and  recognition 
for  good  performers ;  each  must  use  his 
ingenuity  and  patience  in  picking  out 
bush-leaguers’  who  are  naturally  equipped 
for  the  business ;  each  must  carry  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  bench  warmers  and  util¬ 
ity  men;  and  each  must  face  personal 
relations  with  employes  which  may  be 
saddening  or  heart-warming;  each  must 
know  the  chagrin  of  seeing  one  of  his 
jnen  pull  a  bonehead  play,  and  each  can’t 
help  leaping  up  to  the  thrill  of  something 
peat  arkl  clean  and  fast.  That  is  why, 
in  essence  at  least,  McGraw  and  Hug- 
Rins  and  Chance  would  have  made  excel- 
t^ity  editors,  and  by  the  same  token 
Charles  E.  Chapin  might  have  made  a 
^rmanent  championship  team  o'ut  of  the 
Hhilhes. 

,  Of  course,  to  be  realistic,  most  base- 
oall  managers  finish  as  umpires  or 
scouts  or  proprietors  of  pool  halls  in 
jerkwater  towns,  and  most  city  editors 
nnish  as  press  agents,  house  organ  think- 
6ps,  back  porch  windjammers  or  assistant 
Vice-presidents  of  banks  that  may  fail 
®iiy  minute.” 

A  number  of  reforms  in  the  city  de- 
L  Pictment  of  the  Herald  Tribune  were 
ettected  when  Mr.  Walker  took  over  the 
1928.  Some  of  them  were  im¬ 
mediate  in  their  effects;  some  are  just 
coming  in_  fruition  today,  but  all  of  them 
were  significant. 


By  LUCH 

The  practice  of  shouting  at  the  staff 
from  the  city  desk  either  by  the  editor 
or  any  of  his  assistants  does  not  e.xist  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  city  room.  Report¬ 
ers  are  not  suininoned  for  assignments  by 
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a  raucous  bellowing  of  their  last  names, 
bather  they  came  to  the  desk  for  their 
assignments  when  the  sheet  was  posted, 
or  Mr.  Walker  himself  went  about  the 
room  to  their  de.sks.  To  this  day  there  is 
no  shouting,  save  for  copy  boys,  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  city  room  and  messages 
are  delivered  according  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  dictates  of  good  breeding.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Walker  instituted 
a  regime  of  cinema  palace  decorum.  In 
an  age  of  increasingly  elaborate  and 
formal  newspaper  plants  the  Herald 
Tribune  shop  is  still  dominated  by  tradi¬ 
tions  which  have  effectually  nullified  the 
recent  introduction  of  an  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  waste  baskets. 

In  news  conferences  and  elsewhere 
Mr.  Walker  has  insistently  demanded 
what  he  regards  as  adequate  space  for 
local  news  and  features.  He  has  been  able 
repeatedly  to  show  such  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  local  copy  of  unusual  excellence 
that  he  has  always  carried  his  point.  .A 
typical  record  of  news  coluninage  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  during  a  recent  week- 
showed  an  exactly  even  division  of  local 
and  wire  copy.  The  same  week  another 
morning  paper  showed  an  average  of 
approximately  a  third  more  wire  than 
local  news. 

“I’m  probably  not  sufficiently  interna¬ 
tional-minded,  or  even  national-minded.” 
says  .Mr.  Walker,  “I  think  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  first  class  paper  to  strike  some¬ 
thing  of  a  balance  between  local  news 
an<l  foreign  and  domestic  copy,  and  local 
is  usually  much  more  interesting  to  the 
average  reader.  .Anyway,  I’m  a  city- 
editor  and  it’s  my  business  to  see  that 
the  news  copy  in  my  department  will  ac- 
tuallv  bring  it  about  so  that  this  is  the 
case.” 

Probably  the  most  important  part  of 
Mr.  Walker’s  scheme  of  things  so  far  as 
news  is  concerned,  however,  is  his  em¬ 
phasis  on  exclusiveness  and  good  news 
writing.  He  has  assembled  a  staff 
which,  by  reason  of  its  varying  points  of 
origin,  interests,  social  contacts  and 
training,  is  adequate  for  almost  any  news 
gathering  contingency  that  may  arise  in 
Xew  York  and  the  outlying  parts  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Herald  Tribune  city^  desk. 
Hardly  any  event  can  happen  with  the 
background  and  circumstances  of  which 
some  member  of  the  staff  is  not  more 
than  casually  familiar. 

The  obtaining  of  exclusive  news,  more 
perhaps  than  anything  else,  is  empha- 
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sized  in  the  daily  schedule  of  coverage 
prepared  for  the  Herald  Tribune  staff, 
and  reporters  are  encouraged,  or  rather 
e.xpected  to  turn  in  as  much  exclusive 
copy  aside  from  assignments  as  possible. 
Caution  against  working  on  assignments 
with  reporters  of  other  papers  and  the 
admonition  to  “keep  it  exclusive”  are 
never  necessary.  They  are  understood. 
This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  re¬ 
porters  from  the  Herald  Tribune  office 
are  disagreeably  jealous  in  the  details  of 
routine  news  coverage  or  never  collabor¬ 
ate  on  minor  stories  with  men  from  other 
papers,  but  in  general  and  on  important 
stories  they  tend  to  the  old  tradition  of 
independent  reporting.  Except  in  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  cases  no  bonuses  are  issued. 
The  staff  is  expected  to  do  its  best  work 
without  extra  encouragement. 

That  the  pursuance  of  this  i»licy  of 
exclusiveness  and  originality  in  local 
news  re(|uired  by  Mr.  Walker  has  been 
a  large  factor  in  the  paper’s  success  of 
recent  years  is  undeniable. 

.A  complete  new  style  book  with  rules 
governing  the  preparation  of  Herald 
Trihiine  copy  was  prepared  recently  by- 
Mr.  Walker. 

"In  general,”  he  says,  touching  on  re¬ 
porting  of  direct  quotes,  “it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  to  quote  the  speaker  verbatim 
rather  than  trying  to  paraphrase  too 
much  of  what  he  has  to  say.  This  ap¬ 
plies  narticnlarly  to  sermons  and  political 
speeches. 

"In  stories  of  crime  or  violence,  unless 
the  circumstances  are  so  unusual  or  im¬ 
portant  that  race,  genealogy-  and  back¬ 
ground  are  vital,  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  say :  ‘Four  Italians  were  arrested.’ 
This  injunction  applies  particularly  to 
such  sentences  such  as :  ‘The  proprietor 
said  he  had  been  robbed  by  four  young 
Italians  who  escaperl.’  He  may  be 
wrong;  perhaps  they  were  Basques. 

“It  is  next  to  impossible  to  write  a 
good  story  in  which  animals,  objects  and 
mythical  figures  are  represented  as  talk¬ 
ing.  No  matter  how  whimsical  the  idea 
is,  it  is  better  to  give  it  up.” 

Of  leads  Mr.  Walker  says  there  is  no 
rule  save  simplicity  and  strightforward- 
ness. 

“The  best  lead.”  he  says,  “is  generally 
as  simple  as  ‘Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
speaking  last  evening  at  a  Lithuanian 
mass  meeting  at  Bryant  Park,  charge<l 
that  Mayor  Walker  had  allowed  the 
aquarium  to  become  a  breeding  place  for 
‘man  eating  sharks  !’  ” 

In  regard  to  the  training  of  young  re¬ 
porters,  Mr.  Walker  believes  that  only- 
two  useful  things  are  taught  in  schools 
of  journalism :  to  write  as  clean  copy  as 
possible,  and  to  start  writing  half  way 
down  the  first  page  of  copy  paper. 

“As  far  as  beginners  are  concerned,” 
he  says,  “What  the  newspaper  business 
needs  is  men  of  character  and  intelligence 
rather  than  men  who  have  absorbed  a 
certain  degree  of  technical  proficiency. 
One  doesn’t  have  to  conduct  a  course  in 
ethics  for  such  fellows ;  they  carry  their 
ethics  as  easily  and  naturally  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  carries  his  liq'uor.  Their  strength 
lies  in  their  common  sense  and  decency. 
What  they  don’t  know  about  newspaper 
technique  they  can  cither  learn  very 
quickly  or  not  at  all.  Thev’d  have  to 
learn  anyway,  even  with  years  of  aca¬ 
demic  journalistic  schooling  behind 
them.” 

f)n  miscellaneous  aspects  of  the  work 
of  a  city-  e<litor,  Mr.  \\'alkcr  makes  the 
following  observations : 

“I  believe  the  present  Xew  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  has  the  ablest  staff  ever 
brought  together.  It  is  more  versatile, 
competent  and  dependable,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  touch  of  the  sheer  brilliant,  than 
any  staff  I  ever  heard  of. 

“With  the  increased  mechanization  of 
news  gathering,  and  the  growth  of  the 
larger  papers,  the  tendency  in  some  in¬ 
stances  has  been  toward  increased  formal¬ 


ization,  with  dullness  resulting — a  ten¬ 
dency  which  has  been  deplored  as  taking 
away  the  romance  and  the  chance  for 
individual  distinction.  This  theory  will 
hardly-  hold  water.  If  a  pajK-r  gets  so 
big,  and  if  its  machinery  becomes  so 
complicated  that  it  can’t  move  quickly  in 
the  development  of  news,  then  that  is 
the  fault  of  the  responsible  editors.  If 
there  ever  was  a  greater  premium  on 
good  judgment,  (juick  and  sound  deci¬ 
sions,  enterprise  and  imagination,  I  don’t 
know  when  it  was. 

“There  is  one  danger  in  increased  de¬ 
partmentalization  of  newspapers :  the 
heads  of  the  drama,  music,  real  estate, 
science,  radio,  feature,  sports,  art,  htKik 
and  other  departments  too  often  forget 
that  they  are  likely  to  stumble  upon  a 
good  news  story  any  minute.  The 
closer  contact  a  city  editor  keeps  with 
all  these  departments  the  better  off  he 
will  be.  There  probably  is  no  way  to 
prevent  the  general  news  sense  of  a  spe¬ 
cialist  from  becoming  somewhat  dulled 
from  long  contact  with  one  type  of 
subject. 

“In  smaller  cities  the  ac(|uaintances, 
contacts  and  personal  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  of  vast  importance  to  a  city 
editor.  Friends,  it  seems  to  me,  are  just 
as  valuable  iu  Xew  York,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  more  goorl  news  stories  are  ob¬ 
tained  because  somebody  hapiK-ns  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  city  editor  than  in  any  other 
way;  that  is  to  say,  stories  outside  of 
the  ordinary  routine. 

“I  have  never  seen  a  perfect  system 
of  futures,  files,  nicmorauda,  lists  of  jiri- 
vate  phone  nuinhers  and  what-not  worked 
out  for  a  city  desk.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  whatever  system  there  is  should  not 
be  as  smooth  and  efficient  as  possible,  but 
more  valuable  results,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  been  obtained  through  ordinary 
memory  than  by  all  the  filing  systems 
in  the  world.  The  gathering  of  news, 
and  the  handling  of  shifting  situations, 
cannot  be  handled  on  the  same  cold, 
routine  basis  that  is  used  in  a  business 
house.  It  is  a  sort  of  symphony,  and 
half  the  time  it  must  lie  played  by  ear.” 

.•\  few  of  Mr.  Walker’s  apliorisms  on 
newspaper  editing  are  as  follows : 

“Stuiiid  and  unsymiiathetic  eilitors 
have  ruined  more  goiKl  reporters  than 
all  the  booze  that  ever  flowed  from  the 
Battery  to  the  (iolden  Gate.  By  that  I 
mean  that  liquor  is  not  the  great  problem 
it  once  was  among  newspaper  men. 
Booze  still  kills  some,  but  the  death  of 
ambition  is  more  tragic,  and  happ<-ns 
oftener. 

“The  alert  and  daring  Irishman  is  a 
natural  rejiorter.  The  thick  ‘Mick,’  who 
can  outvote  his  more  giftctl  brotlier,  is 
better  off  on  the  [Kilice  force,  and  far 
happier. 

“There  are  few  news  situations  con¬ 
cerning  women  which  a  newspaperman 
cannot  handle  as  well  as  a  woman.  If 
a  newspajK-r  woman  ever  got  a  story 
.s<dely  iK-caiise  she  was  a  woman,  it  was 
either  sheer  luck  or  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself. 

“Xo  reporter  shoiibl  ever  get  married. 
The  married  rei>orter,  if  he  is  a  ilecent 
husband,  wants  to  get  home  as  early  as 
he  can  and  his  value  to  the  pajier  is  im¬ 
paired.  If  he  doesn’t  want  to  get  home 
early  he  is  a  rascal  and  not  the  sort  of 
man  a  careful  pa'per  can  trust. 

“The  late  Jake  Lingle  c»f  Chicago 
probably  has  no  counterpart  in  any 
other  American  city.  The  Xew  York 
boys  are  getting  up  in  the  world  when 
they  can  fix  a  traffic  violation  and  the 
distribution  of  hams  for  Christmas  to  a 
few  of  the  rep<irters  in  a  court  build¬ 
ing  a  few  years  ago  was  such  a  jolt  to 
ethics  that  an  open  scandal  seemed 
imminent.” 


HOUSER  RECOVERS 

\V.  C.  Houser,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  April  3  after  a  long 
illness. 
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A.N.P.A.  TO  DISCUSS  BUSINESS  CHANGES; 
A.P.  WILL  VOTE  ON  BY-LAW  CHANGES 

Annual  Conventions  Programs  for  April  20-24  Announced — 
Small  Town  Dailies  to  Hold  Separate  Meeting — A.P.  Will 
Consider  Policy  of  Giving  News  to  Radio  Stations 


JACK  WOODS  PROMOTED  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  TO 

Jack  Woods  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  ORSFRVF  RIRTHDAY 

press  service  has  been  appointed  assist-  WP V  L  PmiOLyAI 

ant  to  the  dav  city  editor  to  succeed  . 

Manlev  Mumf'ord.  George  Schreiber,  Indianapolu  Alumni  Will  Sponsor 


A  DISCUSSION  of  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  lie  the  leading  feature 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.P.  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  April  20, 
while  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Hotel  Penn.sylvania,  April 
21-24,  will  be  largely  concerned  with  the 
adjustment  of  newspapers  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression.  .X.N.P.A.  memtwrs 
will  also  hear  reports  on  the  activities 
of  various  committees,  particularly  of 
the  Federal  l^aws  Committee,  which  will 
deal  with  the  copyright  bill  and  the 
Capper-Kelly  price  fixing  bill.  An  air¬ 
ing  of  opinions  on  the  advisability  of  re¬ 
leasing  news  for  broadcast  by  radio  will 
probably  occupy  some  time  at  the  A.P. 
meeting. 

The  amendments  to  the  .\.P.  by-laws, 
recommended  by  the  Ijoard  of  directors, 
are  designed  to  conform  with  the  new 
memliership  corporation  law  of  New 
York  state  so  that  the  owner  of  a  news¬ 
paper  entitled  to  the  .\.P.  service  will  be 
the  member  and  may  designate  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  represent  him.  If  he  wishes. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  owner  will 
remain  the  member  permanently,  but 
may  change  the  name  of  the  person  rep¬ 
resenting  him.  In  the  event  a  newspaper 
is  sold  or  suspends  publication  the  owner 
who  has  been  the  A.P.  member  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  capacity  until  such  time  as 
the  new  owner  of  the  paper  shall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  member  of  the  A.P.,  if  the 
by-laws  are  amended. 

A  revision  of  Section  3,  .Article  2,  of 
the  by-laws  provides  that,  if  a  paper  is 
sold  and  the  new  owner  shall  not  qualify 
as  an  A.P.  member,  or  if  a  paper  ceases 
publication,  the  owner,  whose  A.P.  mem¬ 
bership  is  thereby  terminated  shall  pay 
to  the  corporation  (the  A.P.)  as  many 
weeks’  assessments,  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  104 
weeks. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  by-laws 
were  sent  to  members  this  week  and  in 
an  accompanying  letter,  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  A.P.  explained: 

“The  intent  of  the  by-laws  always  has 
been  to  bind  the  membership  to  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  newspaper,  but  this  had 
to  be  done  indirectly.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  the  owner  remains 
the  member  permanently  but  may 
change  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
represents  the  owner.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  change  is  that  it  will  afford 
correction  of  a  condition  that  has  made 
it  possible  for  an  individual  to  resign  his 
connection  with  a  newspaper  with  unful¬ 
filled  obligations  to  this  association.  The 
burden  of  these  obligations  has  fallen 
upon  the  remaining  members.  Bringing 
directly  to  the  owner  the  obligations  as 
well  as  the  rights  and  advantages  of 
membership,  will  correct  this  situation 
and  .strengthen  the  mutuality  of  the 
organization  materially.’’ 

An  innovation  at  the  .\.N.P..\.  con¬ 
vention  will  be  a  special  meeting  for 
newspapers  of  small  circulati<>n  to  be 
held  April  21.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  made  to  the  1930  convention 
I’y  .  G.  B.  Williams,  Geneva  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Times.  The  meeting  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  roundtable  discussion  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  business,  circulation,  editorial 
and  mechanical  problems  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  small  daily.  E.  H.  Harris, 
Richmond  find.)  Palladium-Item,  is 
^airman  of  the  meeting  committee. 
Other  members  are  1.  Noel  Macy,  West- 
tester  County  Newspapers,  N.Y. 
Charles  P .  Manship,  Bato^i  Rouge  (La.) 
State  Times  and  Advocate;  William  H. 
Rtt-  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette;  Fred 
Schilplin.  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily 
Times:  and  Mr.  W’illiams. 

Harry  (Randier,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  president  of  the 
A.K.P.A.,  will  not  be  present  at  this 
year’s  convention,  Howard  Davis,  busi¬ 


ness  manager,  Xetc  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  vice-president  of  the  association,  will 
preside  in  his  place.  The  convention  will 
open  at  10  A.M.  Wednesday  morning, 
April  22,  and  the  committee  reixjrts  to  be 
read  on  the  first  day  will  be :  Freedom 
of  the  Press.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune,  chairman ;  Measure¬ 
ment  of  .Advertising  Linage,  George  J. 
Auer.  A’l’ii*  York  Herald  1  ribune,  chair¬ 
man  ;  .Advertising  Agents,  I-Mwin  S. 
Friendly,  business  manager,  Neic  York 
.Sun.  chairman ;  Radio,  Hlzey  Roberts,  St. 
Louis  Star,  chairman. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  will  also  be  read  Wednesday  after- 
lUKm  by  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  chairman, 
and  William  A.  Thompson,  director. 
The  linage  measurement  committee’s  re¬ 
port  will  tell  of  its  efforts  to  reach  a 
generally  accejited  definition  of  general 
and  retail  advertising.  Mr.  Roberts’ 
radio  report  will  deal  with  the  problem 
of  competition  offered  bv  radio.  E.  H. 
Baker,  Clerrland  Plain  Dealer,  will  fol¬ 
low  Mr.  Roberts  with  a  report  on  the 
radio  telegraph  conference. 

Lalior  topics  will  open  the  Thursday 
morning  session  with  Victor  Ridder,  of 
Ridder  Brothers  Newspapers,  reading  a 
report  on  printing  trades  schools.  Har¬ 
vey  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee,  will  give  his  re¬ 
port,  and  Charles  A.  Webb,  chairman  of 
the  Open  Shop  Committee,  and  H.  W. 
Flagg,  manager,  will  talk  on  the  open 
shop. 

.A  discussion  of  mechanical  problems 
will  be  introduced  by  (^orge  M.  Rogers 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Mechanical  Committee;  W. 
E.  W’ines,  manager  of  the  Mechanical 
Department,  will  read  a  report  on  the 
work  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  and  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  advertising  reproduction. 
Mr.  Wrines  will  also  report  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  waste  and  the  weight 
of  newsprint  paper. 

The  question  of  newsprint  prices  and 
rumored  mergers  are  expected  to  come 
up  for  discussion  Thursday  afternoon, 
when  the  annual  report  of  the  Newsprint 
Committee  will  be  head  by  William  G. 
Chandler,  general  business  manager  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  The 
allied  subject  of  forestry  will  be  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Baker  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  Baker  also  heads  the 
Federal  I>aws  Committee,  which  will  re¬ 
port  on  the  copyright  bill  which  has  been 
before  Congress  in  various  forms,  but 
has  not  yet  been  passed,  and  the  Capner- 
Kelly  price  fixing  bill,  not  yet  passed. 
This  bill  seeks  to  prevent  retailers  from 
cutting  prices  fixed  by  manufacturers  of 
branded  products.  'The  rgport  of  the 
Traffic  Committee  by  E.  M.  Antrim. 
Chicago  Trihune,  and  a  more  detailed 
report  from  the  Traffic  Department  by 
W.  J.  Mathey,  manager,  including  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  newsprint  freight  rate  investiga¬ 
tion,  will  close  this  .session. 

The  final  session,  Friday  morning  will 
clear  up  unfinished  business  and  consider 
the  reiKirt  of  the  Postal  Committee,  of 
which  1.  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard.  is  chairman.  The  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  will 
he  held  in  the  grand  liallroom  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  Thursday  evening.  Speak¬ 
ers  for  the  occasion  have  not  yet  been 
announced. 


FAILS  TO  EXERCISE  OPTION 

International  Paper  Company  of  New 
York  failed  to  exercise  its  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  two  million  cords  of  wood  in  the 
San  Juan  and  Rio  Grande  National  for¬ 
ests  of  Colorado,  forest  service  officials 
at  Denver  announced  recently.  A  value 
of  more  than  $5.(KX).000  had  been  placed 
on  the  wood  through  competitive  bid¬ 
ding. 


formerly  assistant  city  editor,  Chicago 
Lvening  Post,  succeeds  Woods  in  press 
service. 

MERGER  IS  COMPLETED 
BY  FLORIDA  DAILIES 

Orlando  Papers’  Difficulties  Smoothed 
Over  as  Evening  Sentinel  Is  Dis¬ 
continued — Bankruptcy  Peti¬ 
tion  Is  Dismissed 

Difficulties  encountered  in  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning 
Sentinel  and  the  Evening  Keportcr-.Star 
have  been  overcome,  and  the  Evening 
Sentinel,  which  was  started  two  %yeeks 
ago  when  the  difficulties  became  evident, 
has  been  discontinued. 

A  consolidation  of  the  two  papers  was 
announced  several  months  ago,  but  two 
weeks  ago  the  Evening  Sentinel  was 
started  by  the  Morning  Sentinel  and  the 
Reporter-Star  again  came  out  from  its 
own  plant  as  an  independent  publication. 

W'.  D.  Murray,  president  of  Orlando 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
papers,  told  Editor  &  Pudlishkr  that 
the  two  newspapers  “expect  to  be  oper¬ 
ating  in  a  single  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
plant  within  a  few  days.”  William  M. 
Glenn,  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  is  editor 
of  the  combined  properties  and  R.  E. 
Brossier,  Reporter-Star  general  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  business  manager.  J.  C. 
Brossier  is  managing  editor  of  the  com¬ 
bined  papers,  and  J.  Schumann  is  Re- 
Ixirter-Star  editorial  associate.  Frank 
Hastings  is  advertising  manager  and 
K.  C.  Smith  is  national  advertising 
manager. 

Federal  Judge  Akerman  on  April  2 
dismissed  an  involuntary  petition  in 
bankruptcy  filed  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  several 
weeks  ago  against  the  Reporter- Star 
Publishing  Company. 

The  judge  held  that  the  company  did 
not  commit  any  acts  of  bankruptcy ;  that 
it  was  not  insolvent  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  commission  of  acts,  and  that 
money  transfers  of  the  company  were 
made  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  W.  H.  Tunni- 
cliffe,  as  liquidator  of  the  closed  State 
Bank  of  Orlando  &  Trust  company,  and 
Robert  E.  Dittrich  and  Cohoon  Brothers, 
l)Oth  of  Orlando. 

BARRINGER  SHIFTED  TO  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh  Press  Classified  Manager 
Now  on  World-Telegram 

Henry  G.  Barringer,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
has  been  a''nointed  classified  manager  of 
the  Xew  York  World-Telegram,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Hal  J.  Fletcher, 
World-Telegram  advertising  manager. 
Herbert  E.  Walker,  who  has  been  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  will  remain  on  the  World- 
Telegram  as  the  assistant  classified 
manager. 

Mr.  Barringer  was  succeeded  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  by  James  McCiovern.  former 
classified  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  for  .several  years  with  the 
Gannett  Newspapers. 

INLAND  MEETING  MAY  19-20 

Advertising  Promotion  and  Costs  to 
Be  Stressed  in  Chicago 

Advertising  promotion  and  newspaper 
costs  will  be  the  principal  subjects  under 
discussion  when  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  gathers  at  the  Hotel  Morri¬ 
son,  Chicago,  May  19  and  20  for  the 
annual  spring  meeting. 

The  program,  now  being  arranged  by 
President  Fred  W.  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  will  he  devoted  largely 
to  the  study  of  problems  confronting 
newspaper  publishers. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
1  will  be  held  Monday,  May  18.  eleven  at¬ 
tending  under  the  new  articles  of  the 
association. 


Celebration  for  State  Chapter* 
on  April  17 — W.  S.  Gilmore 
to  Be  Speaker 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Indian'apolis,  Apr.  8. — The  twenty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Sigma  I>elta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalism  fraternity,  will  be  celebrated 
on  April  17.  The  fraternity  was  founded 
at  I)ePauw  University,  Greencastle.  Ind., 
April  17,  1909  by  10  students,  nine  of 
whom  are  living.  Several  are  newspaper 
publishers. 

Indianapolis  Alumni  Chapter  will  sixin- 
sor  the  annual  observance  for  all  active 
chapters  in  the  state,  at  the  Columbia 
Club  in  Indianapolis.  W.  Steele  Gil¬ 
more,  managing  editor  of  Detroit  Xnvs, 
will  address  the  group. 

The  active  chapters  at  Indiana.  Purdue, 
DePauw  and  Butler  universities  and 
newspapermen  throughout  the  state  will 
attend.  I^arl  Mushlitz,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Indianapolis  Star,  is  presi- 
ident  of  the  Indianapolis  alumni. 

Mr.  Mushlitz  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nominating  committee:  Russell 
E.  Campbell,  Indianapolis  Star;  L.  A. 
Tolle,  Indianapolis  Netvs;  S.  P.  Ochil¬ 
tree,  Indiana  correspondent  of  Associated 
Press,  and  Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  former  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  fraternity. 

The  invitations  committee  includes  Mr. 
Ochiltree,  James  A.  Stuart,  managing 
editor  of  Indianapolis  Star  and  former 
national  president ;  Dudley  Smith  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  and  Prof.  J.  Douglas 
Perry  of  the  Butler  University  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  in¬ 
cludes  Eugene  J.  Cadou  of  International 
News  Service;  Robert  C.  Anderson  of 
Associated  Press ;  Gaude  A.  Mahoney  of 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Orien  W.  Fifer, 
Jr.,  of  Indianapolis  News.  Donald  D. 
Hoover,  assistant  city  editor  of  Indianap¬ 
olis  News,  is  secretary. 

Two  founders  who  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  are  Eugene  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
Lebanon  Reporter  and  head  of  the 
Pulliam  group  of  newspapers  in  Indiana 
and  Oklahoma,  and  L.  H.  Millikan,  state 
agent  for  the  Indiana  board  of  state 
charities. 

INJUNCTION  PERMITS  SALE 

Court  Restrain*  Akron  Official*  from 

Enforcing  Ban  on  Magazine 

An  attempt  of  the  safety  director  and 
police  chief  of  Akron,  O.,  to  invoke  a 
46-year-old  statute  timed  to  ban  the  pub¬ 
lication  and  sale  of  salacious  literature 
failed  recently  when  J.  M.  Lansinger, 
magazine  publisher,  through  his  attorneys 
was  granted  an  injunction  restraining 
the  Akron  city  officers  from  interfering 
with  the  display  and  sale  of  Real  De¬ 
tective  Tales.  The  injunction  was 
granted  by  Common  Pleas  Judge  L.  S. 
Pardee  in  Cleveland. 

The  safety  director  had  forbidden  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  Real  Detective 
Tales  and  several  other  magazines,  and 
had  instructed  the  police  chief  to  enforce 
his  order.  The  injunction  petition 
alleged  that  the  order  had  caused  the 
publisher  financial  losses  and  pointed 
out  that  the  publication  is  admitted  as 
second  class  matter  to  the  I'nited 
States  mails,  .\ttorneys  for  Lansinger 
asserted  the  safety  director  is  making 
political  capital  of  the  matter. 

The  part  of  the  Ohio  general  code  used 
to  ban  the  magazines  is  broad  enough 
to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  that  carry  reports 
of  crime  news. 

The  injunction  is  being  regarded  as 
the  first  gun  in  a  war  to  bring  repeal 
of  the  state  law. 

BANDY  SUCCEEDS  MASTERS 

J.  A.  Callahan,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Robert  \V.  Bandy,  formW 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Walter  Masters,  resigned. 
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BOOK  COMMENT  VITAL  NEWS,  HANSEN  SAYS 


Literary  Products  Often  Impinge  on  News  of  the  Day  and  Become  Closely  Tied  With  Current 
Discussion,  World-Telegram  Writer  Says — Has  City  Editor’s  Attitude  in  Selecting  Books 


Harry  HANSEN,  tail,  lean,  sharp 
featured,  who  appears  so  much  a 
Scandinavian  that  you  are  surprised  when 
he  does  not  make  y’s  out  of  his  j’s,  and 
whose  spoken  sentences  are  as  clipped  and 
to  the  point  as  those  he  indites  for  the 
book-review  column,- “The  First  Reader,” 
in  the  Xczv  York  World-Telegram,  has 
read,  scanned,  studied,  whooped  it  up  for, 
derided  and  written  innumerable  words 
about  thousands  of  volumes  which  have 
passed  over  his  desk  during  the  past  11 
years.  And  although  the  glamor  has  died 
down  some  since  the  early  years,  the 
fascination  of  the  great  world  of  ideas, 
as  represented  by  books,  and  of  his  job, 
as  he  sees  it,  of  reporting  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  readers  the  most  significant  and 
interesting  book  events  of  the  day,  has 
remained  constant. 

.\nd  the  reason  that  Harry  Hansen  has 
escaped  the  taint  of  the  average  book 
reviewer — the  habit  of  writing  about  a 
book  as  though  it  had  been  read  with 
excruciating  discomfort  to  the  reviewer 
and  as  though  it  were  a  job  he  heartily 
detested — is  utftoubtedly  because  Harry 
Hansen,  discarding  the  role  of  the  acad¬ 
emician  and  lucubrating  critic,  has  be¬ 
come  a  city  editor  of  the  book  w'orld, 
searching  as  assiduously  among  the  mass 
of  books  for  one  that  impinges  vitally 
on  the  news  of  the  day  as  any  news 
executive  culls  the  events  of  the  day  and 
judges  their  relative  importance. 

“The  daily  book  review,”  he  said  to 
Editor  &  Pudlishtii  this  week,  ‘‘lifts  a 
book  from  an  overtowering  mass  of 
printed  material  and  makes  it  an  integral 
part  of  life.  It  often  becomes  news  of  the 
first  order.  Between  the  covers  of  all  these 
volumes  here” — and  there  were  great 
piles  of  them  cluttering  up  every  shelf, 
table  and  chair  in  his  office — “there  may 
be  an  authoritative  voice  touching  on  our 
vital  problems,  and  if  this  is  true,  that 
voice  certainly  deserves  a  hearing.  The 
book  reviewer’s  job,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
sort  this  flood  of  titles,  find  the  one  that 
fits  in  the  day’s  news,  and  then  write 
about  it  as  news.”  Mr.  Hansen  shoved 
aside  a  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk  and 
uncovered  a  book,  “Business  Adrift,”  by 
W.  B.  Donham.  “That’s  what  I  mean,” 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  book.  “There  is 
something  dealing  with  what  we  are  all 
greatly  interested  in.  There  may  be  dis¬ 
cussion  in  that  book  that  will  help  lead 
business  out  of  the  morass  of  depression. 
If  there  is  the  book  certainly  deserves 
attention.  The  same  holds  true,  in  point 
of  public  interest,  with  other  books — 
niOToirs,  fiction,  essays,  and  so  on — that 
might  line  up  with  present-day  discus¬ 
sion.” 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Hansen  said,  the 
hook  reviewer  has  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  not  only  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
but  in  the  world  of  events.  And  further¬ 
more  he  must  make  himself  a  part  of 
that  world  so  that  when  he  does  find  a 
wk  that  has  real  news  value,  he  will 
he  able  to  recognize  and  write  of  it  as 
such.  The  daily  book  column,  in  his 
opinion,  should  not  smell  of  the  book- 
stack. 

Mr.  Hansen  comes  by  his  acute  re- 
portorial  sense  naturally.  Before  he  was 
abook  reviewer,  he  was  a  reporter.  And 
Wore  he  became  a  reporter  and  in  all 
the  succeeding  years  he  developed  a 
wholesome  respect  for  books,  which,  al- 
mough  he_  makes  reservations  nowadays, 
has  diminished  little,  if  at  all. 

Me  was  born  in  Davenport,  la.,  in 
and  his  first  newspaper  experience 
uaturally  in  that  city — on  the  Re- 
^blican.  One  of  the  city  editors  was 
Bickel,  now  president  of  the  United 
tress,  .\nother  was  Robert  M.  Lee,  now 
?ty  editor  of  the  Chieaqo  Tribune.  Here 
MMe  “telegraph  editor,” 
Which  means  a  little  bit  of  everything 
«  u  Puper — and  eventually  landed 
«  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  was 
A  in  1900.  and  for  two  years 

crofter  impelled  by  “a  kind  of  aca- 
*hiic  hang-over,”  as  he  describes  it 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


now,  was  connected  with  a  university 
publication.  Then  he  joined  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xczvs.  He  was  a  reporter  until 
1914  when  the  war  clouds  began  gather¬ 
ing  in  Europe.  Because  he  knew  how  to 


Harry  Hansen 

speak  German,  Hansen  was  sent  abroad, 
reaching  the  Belgian  border  two  days 
before  war  was  declared.  He  continued 
as  a  correspondent  with  the  Belgian  army 
until  the  retreat  to  Antwerp,  and  then 
went  with  the  German  army,  remaining 
w'ith  them  until  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
In  1915  he  was  the  News  correspondent 
in  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  and 
the  following  year  went  into  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Baltic 
zone.  After  the  war  he  was  sent  abroad 
again  to  cover  the  Paris  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  with  the  rest  of  the  Daily  News 
staff. 

Back  in  Chicago  he  became  very  tired 
of  his  job  on  the  foreign  desk  of  the 
News,  but  in  1920  he  became  literary 
editor  of  the  paper,  a  job  much  more  to 
his  liking.  In  this  position  he  rapidly 
achieved  distinction,  and  became  an 
active  supporter  of  Middle  West  literary 
works,  an  interest  he  has  never  re¬ 
linquished.  He  hailed  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son  and  Carl  Sandburg  and  others  of 
the  same  school  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
amounted  almost  to  a  zeal.  He  became 
the  book  critic  of  Harper’s  Magazine  in 
1923,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

In  1926  he  uprooted  himself  from 
Chicago’s  literary  circles  and  joined  the 
New  York  World,  succeeding  Laurence 
Stallings  as  the  conductor  of  “The  First 
Reader,"  the  column  on  the  “page  op¬ 
posite  editorial”  usually  contiguous  to 
F.  P.  A’s  “Conning  Tower.”  When  the 
New  York  Telegram  bought  the  World 
and  consolidated  it  with  the  World- 
Telenram  last  month,  Mr.  Hansen  went 
along,  and  “The  First  Reader”  now 
appears  daily  in  the  predominating  jwsi- 
tion  on  the  new  “page  opposite  editorial.” 

The  job  of  reporting  the  new  books 
cannot  possibly  be  the  sum  and  substance 
of  a  book  reviewer’s  task,  although  it 
is  certainly  the  main  consideration,  Mr. 
Hansen  said.  The  trend  of  the  literary 
world,  something  wholly  apart  from  the 
vital  news  of  the  day.  could  not  possibly 
be  ignored  by  a  self-respecting  reviewer, 
even  though  these  matters  may  be  of 
little  interest  to  the  average  newspaper 
reader.  The  different  schools,  sects, 
beliefs,  methods,  and  styles  cannot  help  in¬ 
fluencing  the  reviewer  to  some  extern. 
Mr.  Hansen  said,  and  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  pass  over  them  as  though 
they  did  not  exist.  Of  recent  months 
the  literary  world  has  been  agog  over 
the  “humanists”  and  the  “anti-humanists,” 
a  literary  movement  directed  against 


such  personalities  as  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  Sherwood  Anderson, 
by  those  who,  led  by  Professor  Irving 
Babbitt  and  Paul  Elmer  More,  would 
have  our  writers  hark  back  to  past 
authority  for  their  inspiration  and 
methods,  a  movement  which,  Mr.  Hansen 
said,  “gave  direction  to  plain  old- 
fashioned  conservatism.”  A  little  of  this 
controversy,  which  Mr.  Hansen  said  in¬ 
terested  only  a  small  group  of  thinkers, 
has  crept  into  “The  First  Reader,”  but 
only  in  an  inferential  manner,  and  with¬ 
out  the  Ixunbast  and  heat  that  the  issue 
has  been  discussed  in  a  number  of  the 
magazines,  notably  The  Bookman.  How¬ 
ever  Mr.  Hansen  may  have  felt  about 
it,  and  his  name  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  warring  factors, 
be  kept  it  in  the  main  from  his  news¬ 
paper  readers — because  he  knew  they 
would  not  be  interested  in  so  abstruse  a 
discussion. 

This  feeling  and  respect  for  a  news¬ 
paper  audience  characterizes  better  than 
anything  else  perhaps  Mr.  Hansen’s  suc¬ 
cess  at  making  “The  First  Reader”  one 
of  the  most  interesting  book  columns. 
He  has  developed  it  almost  as  a  sixth 
sense.  But  at  the  same  time  he  does  not 
let  it  obliterate  his  own  tastes  and  in¬ 
clinations.  He  uses  his  own  judgment 
in  his  choice  of  books  atid  reviews  them 
in  the  newspaper  informally,  brightly, 
and  concisely.  In  Harpers  Magazine  he 
writes  differently,  more  leisurely,  more 
critically,  and  at  greater  length.  When 
he  sits  at  the  typewriter  he  has  trained 
himself  to  visualize  just  who  is  going  to 
read  what  he  hammers  out. 

The  book  review'er’s  job  is  generally 
misunderstood,  Mr.  Hansen  thinks.  As 
he  once  wrote  in  The  Nation:  “To  those 
who  affect  culture  he  is  journalistic  and 
gossipy;  to  those  who  work  with  their 
hands  he  is  literary  and  highbrow.” 

He  defined  book  reviewers  in  this 
manner : 

“Book  reviewers  are  a  low  sort  of  folk 
who  don’t  know  enough  to  become  au¬ 
thors  and  who  don’t  know  enough  authors 
to  become  publishers.  Their  opinions 
.  .  .  rise  in  a  nebulous  mist  from  the 
miasmi  of  advertisements  and  tell  of 
books  of  ‘sheer  poignant  beauty,’  ‘thrilling 
heart  interest,’  ‘gripping  plots,’  ‘masterly 
depiction  of  character’  and  ‘marvelous  de¬ 
scriptive  passages.’  Publishers  regard 
them  as  a  bunch  of  college  freshmen 
.  .  .  to  critics  they  are  anathema,  the 
reminders  of  a  misspent  youth ;  to  authors 
they  are  the  scum  of  the  earth,  fit  only 
to  be  shot,  as  most  of  them  would  be 
if  authors  were  not  a  gentle  folk  who 
go  about  unarmed.” 

Mr.  Hansen  spoke  of  his  early  days 
of  book  reviewing,  when  quite  often  he 
discovered  by  reading  the  publishers’ 
blurbs  that  he  himself  had  uncovered 
several  “masterpieces” — quite  a  number 
a  year.  Once  he  wrote  of  a  book:  “As 
the  story  of  the  progress  of  a  second  rate 
mind  it  is  the  most  revealing  book  we 
have  ever  read.”  In  an  advertisement  he 
was  quoted  as  saying:  “It  is  the  most 
revealing  book  we  have  ever  read.”  Such 
things  have  sobered  him,  and  made  him 
careful  of  his  phraseology.  After  a  few 
years  of  reviewing  books,  he  said,  he 
“parted  company  with  the  stock  phrases — 
masterly,  gripping,  engrossing,  worth¬ 
while,  dynamic — a  motley,  diffident,  in¬ 
effectual  crew.”  And  with  them  went 
“the  aroma  of  the  stackroom — motif, 
Sturm  und  drang,  Weltanschauung,  milieu, 
mise  en  scene,  denouement,  logos,  Zeit¬ 
geist.”  The  unpardonable  sin,  Mr.  Han¬ 
sen  said,  is  to  forget  the  audience:  “The 
reviewer  has  but  one  yardstick ;  the  great¬ 
est  good  to  the  greatest  number.” 

Mr.  Hansen  is  very  tolerant  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  press  agents.  He  finds  that  the 
handouts  sometimes  carry  notes  worthy 
of  newspaper  mention,  and  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  very  seldom  try  to  influence  a 
reviewer’s  judgment  of  a  book. 


“Their  main  efforts,”  he  said,  “are  more 
to  direct  attention  to  a  certain  writer  or 
book,  to  lift  them  from  the  great  ob¬ 
scurity  that  certain  books  and  authors 
are  plunged  into.  And  as  more  and  more 
books  come  off  the  presses  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  author  become  more 
strenuous.  The  publicity  people  usually 
keep  within  their  iHuinds,  and  have  other 
duties  besides  furnishing  items  to  news¬ 
papers.  They  have  to  present  new  au¬ 
thors  to  the  right  crowd,  arrange  tea.s — 
another  manifestation  of  the  efforts  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  authors 
— and  so  on.” 

In  Mr.  Hansen’s  opinion  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  newspaper  and  the  lH)ok 
publishing  business  is  paradoxical.  W’rit- 
ing  recently  in  the  North  .dmeriean  Re- 
Z‘iew,  he  pointed  out  that  in  some  fields, 
such  as  automobiles  and  the  theatre,  ma¬ 
terial  written  by  the  publicity  man  often 
appears  in  the  newspaper.  “It  is  a  para¬ 
dox  that  the  publishing  business  .  .  . 

is  not  able  to  write  its  own  reviews,”  he 
said.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that 
“reviewers  and  critics  are  very  jealous 
of  their  writings  as  creative  work  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  author  who  writes 
books.” 

IXiring  the  course  of  the  interview  this 
reporter  quoted  to  Mr.  Hansen  what  J. 
Brooks  Atkinson,  drama  critic  of  the 
Nezv  York  Times,  said  recently  in  regard 
to  book  reviewing.  “When  you  write 
about  books,”  Mr.  Atkinson  bad  remarked, 
“you  write  about  abstract  ideas,  per¬ 
sonalities  which  exist  chiefly  in  type;  but 
when  you  write  of  the  theatre,  yrtu  are 
in  contact  with  other  persons — actors  and 
audiences.” 

“The  theatre  is  diluted,”  Mr.  Hansen 
said.  “There  hasn’t  been  an  original  idea 
presented  in  the  theatre  for  years  and 
years.  There  seldom  has  been  an  idea 
presented  on  the  stage — and  when  it  has 
been  it  had  its  genesis  in  books. 

“Books  are  not  diluted.  Unhampered 
bv  form,  ideas  are  given  full  sway. 
Books,  generallv  speaking,  are  vital  and 
a  part  of  our  lives.” 

Mr.  Hansen  does  most  of  his  writing 
at  his  home  in  Mount  Vernon,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  breakfast.  He  comes  to  his 
office  generally  in  the  afternoon.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  books  in¬ 
cluding  “Midwest  Portraits,”  written  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  as  literary  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  has  translated 
two  German  works,  “A  Peace  Conference 
of  Intrigue”  by  Frederick  Freska.  and 
“Faber,  or  The  Lost  Years”  by  Jacob 
Wasserman. 

His  office  for  the  time  being  is  on  the 
eleventh  floor  of  the  Pulitzer  building. 
He  expressed  himself  as  happy  concern¬ 
ing  his  new  connection  with  the  World- 
Telegram.  “From  the  letters  I  have 
received,”  he  said,  “I  find  that  I  have 
the  same  audience  on  the  World- 
Telegram  that  I  had  on  the  New  York 
World.” 


FLEW  TO  CRASH  SCENE 

C.  L.  Parsons,  sports  editor,  Denver 
Post,  was  at  the  scene  of  the  Rockne 
plane  crash  three  hours  after  it  occurred. 
Parsons  had  flown  to  Holly,  Col.,  to  at¬ 
tend  funeral  services  for  children  frozen 
to  death  in  a  school  bus.  Upon  learning 
of  the  air  tragedy,  he  started  for  Bazaar, 
Kan.,  where  the  plane  fell.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  Post  published  a  layout  of 
pictures  obtained  by  Parsons. 


PEGLER  AND  MAXWELL  SAIL 

Westbrook  Pegler,  sports  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate,  and 
Don  Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune  news 
editor,  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  S.  S. 
Conte  Biancamano  this  week.  The^■  will 
return  on  the  lie  de  France  early  next 
month  with  the  team  of  European  boxers 
who  are  to  fight  in  the  international  box¬ 
ing  contest  at  Chicago,  May  12. 
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12  MEMBERS  OF  NEWSPRINT  INSTITUTE 
SUED  BY  PRICE  BROTHERS  FOR  $787,000 

Amount  Claimed  as  Due,  With  Interest,  Under  Production 
Pooling  Agreement  Made  Effective  Jan.  1,  1929 — Differ¬ 
entials  in  Tonnage  to  Be  Equalized  by  Cash  Payments 


By  JOHN 

TWELX’E  nn-mbers  of  the  News¬ 
print  Institute  of  Canada  are  being 
sued  for  $787,162.67  by  Price  Brothers 
and  Company,  Ltd.,  in  an  action  filed 
in  the  District  of  Queltec,  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  Feb.  27,  it  was  learned 
this  week  by  Editor  &  Pi  blishir.  The 
sum  demanded  represents  $750,466.92 
claimed  by  Price  Brothers  to  l)e  due 
them  under  the  newsprint  production 
pooling  agreement  put  in  force  by  the 
Institute  on  Jan.  1,  1929,  and  $36,695.75 
interest  on  that  amount  accruing  from 
several  due  dates  in  1929  set  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institute. 

The  suit  is  based  on  the  agreement  of 
Institute  members  that  all  differentials 
in  tonnage  produced  should  l)e  equalized 
by  cash  payments  made  by  memf)ers  ex¬ 
ceeding  their  allotted  percentage  to  a 
central  bureau — the  Institute — which,  in 
turn  would  make  payments  to  those  com¬ 
panies  running  at  or  below  their  allotted 
percentage.  In  consideration  of  certain 
curtailments  of  production  on  their  part. 
Price  Brothers  received  nine  payments 
in  1929  and  1930  totalling  $487,210.61. 
The  last  of  these  pavmcnts  was  on  Jan. 
29,  1930. 

Claiming  that  no  payments  have  been 
made  since  that  date  Price  Brothers  ask 
that  each  of  the  12  companies  pay 
directly  to  them  a  sum  in  proportion  to 
its  share  of  indebtedness  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  companies  named  and  the 
amount  each  owes  to  the  Institute  are 
set  forth  in  the  complaint  as  follows: 
Atiitibi  Power  &  Pajier 

Company.  Ltd . $676,615.12 

B.ithurst  Power  &  PajK-r 

Co.,  Ltd .  39,785.34 

Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co., 

Ltd .  29,361.53 

T.  K.  Booth,  Ltd .  84,4.18.11 

E.  B.  E<ldy  Co.,  Ltd .  54,501.81 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Pai)er 

Co.,  Ltd .  276,108.65 

Great  Lakes  Pai>er  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd .  346,658.45 

Kenora  Pajier  Mills.  Ltd...  257,334.47 
Lake  St.  John  Power  & 

Paper  Co.,  Ltd .  47.677.44 

Tames  Mcl,aren  Co..  I-td...  20.086.50 

St.  I,awrence  Pajier  Mills 

Co..  Ltd .  167,838.57 

Thunder  Bay  Paper  Com- 

I>any,  Ijd .  4,976.87 

Interest  at  six  per  cent  from  the  dates 
set  by  the  governing  body  is  due  on 
these  amounts,  the  complaint  points  out. 
The  due  dates  and  the  reason  they  were 
established  were  described  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  as  follows : 

“As  payments  (to  the  Institute)  were 
not  being  made  regularly  and  in  full  it 
was  decided  by  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  said  Institute  that  differential 
amounts  due  by  or  payable  to  members 
of  the  Institute  would  bear  interest  at 
six  per  cent  from  the  14th  day  of  June, 
1929,  for  the  first  quarter  of  that  year, 
and  from  the  23d  of  July,  1929,  for  the 
second  quarter  of  that  year,  and  from 
the  23d  of  August  for  the  month  of  July 
of  that  year,  and  from  the  23d  of  the 
following  month  for  each  subsequent 
monthly  adjustment  period,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  notified  to  that  effect  by 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  Institute 
of  the  4th  of  October,  1929.” 

The  monthly  adjustment  periods  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  those  established  by  the 
memlK-rs  for  checking  production  and 
operations  for  each  month  through  the 
central  bureau.  By  agreement  of  the 
members,  adjustment  accounts  were  made 
out  for  the  first  quarter  of  1929  as  one 
period  and  for  the  second  quarter  as  an¬ 
other  period  and  after  that  were  made 
out  monthly.  The  situation  that  arose 
out,  of  this  arrangement  is  described  in 
section  six  of  Price  Brothers’  complaint 
as  follows : 

“On  all  such  adiustments  thus  made  in 
accordance  with  the  .said  agreements  and 
the  rulings  and  regulations  made  there¬ 
under  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff.  Price 
Brothers  and  Company.  Ltd.,  was  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  certain  differential  pay¬ 
ments,  whilst  other  members  of  the 


F.  ROCHE 

Institute  were  retpiired  to  make  certain 
differential  payments.”  This  section  then 
went  on  to  explain  that  payments  due 
Price  Brothers  by  Donnacona  Paper 
Company,  a  subsidiary,  were  made  direct 
to  them  without  passing  through  the 
Institute. 

In  section  nine  the  complaint  points 
out  that  officials  of  the  Institute,  duly 
authorized  by  the  governing  body,  ac¬ 
cepted  Price  Brothers’  draft  for  $187,- 
768.01  in  November,  1929,  for  a  part  of 
the  amount  then  due  Price  Brothers  as 
differentials  on  adjustments  made  up  to 
that  time.  Section  10  then  continues ; 

“For  some  months  past  the  members 
of  the  said  Institute,  who  on  the  monthly 
adjustments  thus  made  were  indebted  to 
their  fellow  members  for  differential 
amounts  have  failed  to  remit  the  same  to 
the  said  Central  Bureau  and  Plaintiff  has 
been  unable  to  receive  and  in  fact  has 
not  received  the  differential  amounts  due 
it  on  the  said  adjustments  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  amounts  due  by  the  Mis- 
en-cause,  Donnacona  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  totalling  to  the  31st  of  December, 
19.30.  a  sum  of  $.30.420..39,  which  Plain¬ 
tiff  has  received  directly  from  the  said 
Mis-en-cause.” 

CROOKER  JOINS  INTERNATIONAL 

Dawe  Becomes  General  Manager  of 
St.  Maurice  Valley  Paper  Company 

E.  L.  Crooker.  general  manager  of  St. 
Maurice  Valley  Paper  Comnany,  Ltd., 
has  joined  the  newsnrint  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  International  Paper  Comnanv, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  J.  L. 
Fearing,  vice-president.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  same  time  that  Arthur  L. 
Dawe,  who  has  been  with  .St.  Maurice 
Valley  since  it  was  organized,  has  been 
aptxiinted  to  succeed  Mr.  Crooker. 

Mr.  Crooker  has  devoted  his  entire 
business  career  to  the  newsprint  field. 
For  the  last  23  Years  he  has  been  with 
Canada  Powxr  and  Paper  Comnany  in 
various  of  its  subsidiaries.  He  was 
with  St.  Maurice  Valley,  one  of  the 
subsidiaries  for  several  vears. 

Before  joining  St.  Maurice  Valley, 
Mr.  Dawe  was  manager  of  Canadian 
Overseas  Paper  Company.  He  was  born 
in  England  and  went  to  Canada  in  1909 
as  manager  in  the  Dominion  for  Edward 
Lloyd,  Ltd.  In  1913  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Federal  Paner  Company,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  until  1917,  when  he  became 
secretarv  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. 

ABITIBI  STOCK  DECLINES 

Montreal  Prices  Said  to  Reflect 

Rumors  of  Price  Reduction 

(Fy  tclcrirat’h  to  Eoitor  &■  Pcblishfr) 

Moxtrk.m,,  OfF...  .\pril  9. — Extreme 
weakness  in  .\bitibi  Power  and  Paper 
shares  on  Montreal  Exchange  today 
aroused  special  interest  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  rumor  has  been  current  of  an 
impending  crisis  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print.  Executives  of  the  industry  have 
field  several  meetings  of  late  botfi  in 
Montreal  and  New  York. 

Official  news  regarding  the  price  of 
newsprint  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
but  tfiere  has  been  talk  of  a  cut  to  $47.50 
per  ton.  In  February  there  was  a  strong 
market  for  .^bitibi  when  tbe  common 
ran  up  to  13)4  and  the  preferred  to  .50. 
Recently  prices  have  displayed  a  weaken¬ 
ing  tendency  and  today  the  common 
touched  7  and  the  preferred  33. 

The  quarterly  dividend  on  Abitibi  6 
per  cent  preferred  is  i>avable  on  .\pril  20. 

LINN  JOINS  “CHICAGOAN” 

Tames  Weber  Linn,  Chicago  Daily 
Illustrated  Tiincs  columnist,  formerly 
with  the  Herald  and  Exattiiuer,  has 
j<iined  the  staff  of  Chicagoan  magazine. 


STARTS  TELEVISION  PAGES 

New  York  Sun  to  Devote  Two  Pages  a 
Week  to  New  Science 

Beginning  Saturday,  April  11,  the  New 
York  Sun  will  devote  two  pages  to  tele¬ 
vision  on  each  Saturday.  The  Sun  will 
describe  the  newest  developments  and  the 
mechanical  and  engineering  improve¬ 
ments  as  they  take  place. 

There  will  be  articles  about  ready¬ 
made  sets  and  how  to  build  sets  with  all 
the  necessary  diagrams  and  detailed  in¬ 
structions.  Other  articles  will  discuss 
the  television  set’s  relation  to  the  radio 
set.  Questions  will  be  answered. 

Unusual  progress  in  the  technical  de¬ 
velopment  of  television  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  and  scope  of  pro¬ 
grams  now  available  to  New  Yorkers 
has  prompted  the  Sun  to  expand  its 
radio  section  to  appeal  to  those  becoming 
interested  in  the  allied  industry,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 

DISTRIBUTING  WORLD  FUND 

Remainder  of  Fir*t  $500,000  Going  to 
Special  Group  of  Former  Employes 

The  remainder  of  the  first  $500,000 
paid  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  for 
the  New  York  World,  Evening  World 
and  Sunday  World,  is  being  distributed 
among  a  special  list  of  about  250  former 
employes  of  those  newspapers.  Editor  & 
Puiii.iSHF.R  learned  this  week. 

Immediately  after  the  papers  were 
sold,  the  Pulitzers  announced  that  the 
first  $500,000  would  be  distributed 
among  employes  according  to  a  plan 
which  they  had  under  consideration.  Two 
weeks’  salary  w'as  paid  by  the  Press 
Publishing  Company  to  World  employes 
who  had  not  been  given  jobs  by  Scripps- 
Howard  on  the  new  World-Telegram. 
This  was  paid  out  of  the  $500,000. 

Details  of  the  distribution  plan  were 
not  made  public. 

DEW  SUCCEEDS  HEISKELL 

News  Editor  Become*  Managing  Editor 
of  Little  Rock  Daily 

Clyde  Dew.  news  editor  of  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  for  15  years  and 
a  member  of  its  staff  since  1908,  on 
April  4  became  its  managing  editor,  suc- 
ceding  the  late  Fred  Heiskell,  one  of 
the  owners.  The  appointment  was  made 
hy  J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  and  president. 

Henry  I^oesch.  sports  editor,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  to  succeed  Dew. 

Mr.  Heiskell  did  not  announce  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  successor  to  Loesh. 

JAIL  SENTENCE  SHORTENED 

The  five  month  jail  sentence  given  Frank 
S.  Hoag,  publisher  of  the  Pueblo  (Col.) 
Star-Journal,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  income  tax  law  violation,  was 
recently  shortened  ten  days  by  Federal 
Judge  J.  Foster  Symes.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  Jan.  20.  Besides  the  jail  term, 
he  was  fined  $1,500.  He  will  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Pueblo  county  jail  on 
June  12. 

RETURNS  TO  MAGAZINE 

Walter  Painter  has  returned  to  Power 
Plant  and  Engineering,  where  he  was 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff,  as  adviser  in  the  advertising  .serv¬ 
ice  department.  During  his  absence 
from  the  publication,  he  was  with  Mc- 
Tunkin  Advertising  Company  and  with 
Erwin,  Wascy  &  Company,  Ltd. 

LEA  SUIT  DISMISSED 

The  $100,000  libel  suit  brought  by 
Colonel  Luke  Lea,  Nashville  newspaper 
publisher  and  politician,  against  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and  Judge  W.  B. 
Swaney,  of  Chattanooga,  b^ause  of  an 
interview  with  Judge  Swaney  published 
in  the  Times,  was  dismissed  in  circuit 
court  at  Madisonville,  Tenn.,  April  6. 

W.  L.  KINGSLEY 

Willey  Lyon  Kingsley,  64,  retired 
Rome.  N.  Y.  publisher,  was  found  shot 
to  death  in  his  fashionable  winter  home. 
1-a  Villucca,  at  Palm  Beach  on  .\pril  6. 
Coroner  T.  M.  Richards  said  he  had 
taken  his  own  life. 


WOULD  CHANGE  LlBa 
LAWS  IN  ALABAMA 

Senate  Bill  Permit*  New*paper*  to 

Print  New*  of  Indictment*,  I**u- 
ance  of  Warrant*  and  Report* 
of  Official  Inve*tigation* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  8 — A  bill 
introduced  in  the  Alabama  legislature 
Tuesday,  if  passed,  will  liberalize  the 
state  libel  laws  and  increase  the  latitude 
of  Alabama  newspapers. 

Presented  by  Senator  Charles  S.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  of  Harbour  county,  the  bill 
especially  provides  for  the  publication  of 
indictments,  the  issuance  of  warrants, 
and  other  proceedings  which  occur  liefore 
the  final  adjudication  of  a  criminal 
charge. 

Under  present  libel  laws  in  Alabama, 
the  truth  of  a  published  statement  is  not 
adequate  defense  in  a  libel  suit,  although 
a  newspaper  may  offer  proof  of  the 
verity  of  its  story  in  mitigation  of  the 
alleged  offense.  The  McDowell  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  and  probably  will  be  acted  upon 
next  week,  places  the  burden  of  proof 
of  malice  upon  the  plaintiff. 

The  text  of  the  bill  says: 

“The  publication  of  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  report  of  any  indiefcnent,  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  any  warrant,  the  arrest  of  any 
person  for  any  cause,  or  the  filing  of 
any  affidavit,  pleading,  or  other  dixrument 
in  any  criminal,  civil,  or  equity  cause  in 
any  court,  or  of  a  fair  and  impartial  re¬ 
port  of  the  contents  thereof,  or  of  any 
charge  of  crime  or  of  any  report  of  any 
grand  jury,  or  any  investigation  made  by 
any  legislative  committee  or  any  other 
public  body  or  officer,  shall  be  privileged, 
unless  it  be  proved  that  the  same  was 
published  with  actual  malice,  or  that  the 
defendant  has  refused  or  neglected  to 
publish  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
publication  complained  of  appeared  a  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  or  contradiction 
thereof  by  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  refused,  upon  the  written  re¬ 
quest  of  the  plaintiff,  to  publish  the 
subsequent  determination  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  investigation.” 

JAMES  E.  MILLS  PROMOTED 

Succeed*  Leroy  A.  Simm*  a*  Managing 
Editor  of  Birmingham  Po*t 

James  E.  Mills,  city  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Post,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor,  it  was  announced  this 
week  at  headquarters  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  He  succeeds  Leroy  .\. 
Simms,  resigned.  Mills  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
pointed  a  city  editor  to  succeed  him. 

Mills  was  transferred  to  Birmingham 
from  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  an¬ 
other  of  the  Scripps-Howard  group, 
about  a  year  ago  as  city  editor.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Piw 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial  and  later  to 
citv  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  DoH'! 
Oklahoman.  He  was  managing  editor 
of  the  .Miami  (Fla.)  Tribune  during  the 
boom  days.  He  joined  Scripps-Howard 
in  1927  in  Cleveland  and  was  subse 
quently  transferred  first  to  Cincinnati 
and  then  to  Memphis. 

NEW  DAILY  IN  PROVIDENCE 

Evening  Telegram  to  Start  April  l3i 
L.  A.  Tyler,  Editor,  Say* 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Prosidenci 
(R.  1.)  Evening  Telegram  as  a  daily 
is  scheduled  for  April  13.  according  to 
Leonard  A.  Tyler,  editor.  The  paper  TO 
recently  granted  a  charter  to  publish 
daily.  Previously  it  was  a  weekly. 

Incorporators  were  S.  Uivigne.  0. 
I-avigne,  E.  M.  R.  Turcot,  who  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Mr.  Tyler. 

RUDOLPH  LENT  INJURED 

Rudolph  E.  Lent,  business  managet«* 
the  Jersey  City  (N.T.)  Jersey 
suffered  a  compound  fracture  of  the  ngM 
le<F  last  week  when  he  tripped  and  f®' 
while  playing  tennis.  He  was  taken  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Passaic. 
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CREDIT  A  MAJOR  THEME  FOR  STORE  COPY 


Higher  Price  Range  of  Department  Store  Stock  Makes  Charge  Accounts  Necessary — Increased  Sales, 
Better  Knowledge  of  Buying  Habits,  and  Small  Losses  Noted 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  gy 

by  Mr.  Snyder,  who  has  done  consider-  .  .  .  ' 

able  investigation  of  retail  merchandis-  count  than  per  cash  clispensinR  individual. 
mg  and  advertising  problems,  both  for  accent  survey  anionpr  a  score  of  metro- 
department  stores  and  daily  newspapers.  Pf>l>tan  department  stores  in  the  principal 
—Editor  cities  of  the  country  indicated  that  the 

OETaIl  stores  iiivariablv  use  displav  average  charpe  account  spent  approxi- 
K  linage  for  stimulating' the  sale  of  "’ately  $2..0  a  year.  If  we  can  believe 
merchandise.  While  this  is  the  natural 

function  of  advertising,  there  are  other  customer  is  greater  than  from  a 

togs  to  “sell”  through  the  medium  of  customer  s  purchases-we  niake 

""^'Into'^th'l  io?iS  ^ritS  -JLr  we^ca^aK 

L“Vat  customers  and  the  public  at  "overhead"  in  the  credit  department, 
large  are  fully  apprised  of  eLblished  smee  our  charge  account  customers  pav 
store  services  and  accommodations.  ^'"^^ly  for  its  maintenance,  through 

The  average  department  store  offers  their  superior  spending  power, 
charge  account  facilities  in  addition  to  interesting  asnect  of  charge  ac- 

a  deferred  plan  of  pavment.  The  counts,  is  the  life  span  of  the  average 
former  is  the  regular  “open  account”  account.  In  the  survey  previously  men- 
pavable  during  the  month  following  pur-  tioned.  it  was  learned  that  the  average 
chases.  The  latter  is  really  a  “glori-  account  la.sts  six  and  a  half  years.  It 
fied”  form  of  instalment  account.  Re-  "H'st  lie  remembered  that  tlm  is  the 
eardlcss  of  the  form  or  name  of  these  cross  section  of  all  accounts.  Some  last 
pavment  plans,  thev  are.  in  the  final  a  few  months  while  others  have  been 
analvsis— Credit.  No  subject  is  more  active  as  long  as  thirty  years.  If  each 
fertile  for  attracting  trade,  especially  therefore  spends  approximately 

under  present  conditions.  Trusting  in  ^  ^  period  of  six  and  a 

the  integrity  and  honesty  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  ^alf  years,  the  value  of  that  account  is 
Consumer  is  not  misplaced  confidence,  ^  times  — $1,62.''.  We 

nor  is  the  system  as  full  of  “dynamite”  ^ust  not  forget  that  young  people  often 
as  we  might  be  led  to  believe.  To  ap-  from  force  of  habit  continue  trading  in 
predate  fully  the  importance  of  credit  the  stores  where  their  elders  onginallv 
in  the  modern  retail  emporium  and  its  shopped.  In  this  wav.  stores  have  been 
potentialities  as  a  promotional  weapon,  known  to  enjov  charge  account  patron- 
let  us  review  the  parade  of  store  ex-  age  from  the  second  and  even  third  gen- 
periences  in  connection  with  this  sub-  orations  of  families, 
ject;  When  the  chain  stores  invaded  all 

With  few  exceptions,  charge  account  nooks  and  corners  of  our  commercial 
facilities  are  available  in  large  stores  maps  with  price  as  their  battle-cry,  de- 
throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  many  partment  stores  emnhasized  store  services 
of  them  sell  as  much  as  40  to  60  per  more  than  ever.  Few  chains  offered 
cent  of  all  their  goods  through  the  med-  credit  facilities  to  Customers — hut  the  de- 
ium  of  the  charge  account.  Of  course,  partment  stores  did.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
a  clerical  staff  in  addition  to  credit  su-  aggeration  to  say  that  credit  fas  an 
pervisors  must  be  maintained  to  treat  institution  and  store  service)  has  helped 
with  the  details  of  this  store  service,  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  average 
Some  customers  are  prompt  payers,  oth-  large  store,  more  than  any  other  single 
ers  slow — hut  the  bulk  of  them  pay  as  factor. 

they  should,  within  the  month  follow-  As  long  as  we  are  reminiscent,  let  us 
ing  purchases.  Naturally,  each  store  turn  hack  the  calendar  still  more.  We 
at  some  time  or  other  runs  across  the  can  remember  when  the  average  depart- 
“deadbeat”  but  such  cases  are  few  when  ment  store  had  a  grocerv  department, 
one  considers  the  number  of  accounts  Vividly  implanted  in  our  minds  also  are 
handled.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  the  displays  of  cheap  glassware,  crock- 
percentage  of  loss  written  off  by  a  rep-  erv.  hardware  and  assorted  ‘Vadgets.” 
resentative  department  store  ranges  be-  fThis  was  in  the  pre-chain  era).  Then 
tween  one-eighth  and  one-half  of  one  the  five-  and  ten-cent  stores  and  irroccrv 
per  cent!  This  can  be  considered  the  organisations  sor^ad  themselves  thin  over 
economic  wastage.  the  country.  What  did  that  do  to  the 

Doesn’t  it  cost  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  maintain  credit  departments  so  that 
such  business  is  unprofitable  to  handle? 

There  appears  to  be  a  ready  answer  to 
this  query,  even  though  the  explanation 
seems  involved : 

The  average  charge  account  customer 
IS  more  loyal  to  a  retail  store  than  a 
cash  customer.  The  latter  is  more 
prone  to  flit  from  pillar  to  post  in  quest 
of  bargains.  The  charge  account  cus¬ 
tomer  develops  the  habit  of  shopping 
where  she  has  an  “entree.'  Her  lovalty 
uiay  be  based  on  an  ulterior  motive — 
but  whatever  it  is — the  storekeeper 
cashes  in  on  it.  Then  again,  there  seems 


dise  classifications.  Since  a  cash  cus¬ 
tomer  makes  a  purchase  without  leaving 
a  name  or  address  (c.xcept  in  the  case 
of  C.O.D.’s),  we  cannot  trace  the  buy¬ 
ing  history  of  this  class  of  patron.  For 
want  of  a  better  expression,  analyzing 
tharge  account  purchases  might  be 
termed  “pathology” — but  stores  prefer  to 
call  it  customer  control.  When  they  learn 
pf  basic  errors,  the  advertising  program 
IS  patterned  in  a  different  fashion,  so 
that  each  department  receives  a  logical 
patronage  and  “boosting.” 

Even  under  the  stress  and  strain  of 
present  conditions,  consumer  credit  has 
justified  itself.  Collections  are  slower,  it 
is  true,  but  the  basic  structure  of  the 
system  is  unimpaired.  Stores  should  ad¬ 
vertise  this  service  consistently  and  prom¬ 
inently  in  institutional  “copy”  in  order 
to  attract  the  financially  responsible  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  community  in  even  greater 
numbers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  charge 
account,  budget  plan,  or  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  “copy”  written  into  the  fabric  of 
department  store  promotional  campaigns 
will  act  as  a  lever  in  attracting  cus¬ 
tomers  and  business.  Credit  must  be  used 
as  a  lubricant  to-day — if  the  merchant 
wants  to  keep  his  machinery  going. 


WOULD  CENSOR  PRESS 


ON  VACATION  AT  HOT  SPRINGS,  VA 


TO  CONTINUE  FREE  SERVICE 


N.  Y.  Time*  Will  Distribute  Sunday 
Classified  Sections  Indefinitely 

In  response  to  requests  from  charity 
and  social  service  organizations,  the  Netv 
York  Times  announced  this  week  that  its 
policy  of  distributing  free  copies  of  the 
classified  advertising  section  to  such 
groups  every  Sunday  will  be  continued 
indefinitely.  The  plan  was  started  last 
Nov.  10  as  a  service  to  persons  seeking 
jobs  and  about  .10,000  copies  have  been 
distributed  to  date,  according  to  C.  M. 
Carroll,  classified  manager. 

Approximately  1,.?00  extra  copies  of 
each  Sunday’s  classified  section  are 
printed  and  distributed  among  .10  organi¬ 
zations  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  the 
Bronx,  Long  Island  and  Westchester 
County. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  check  the 
amount  of  jobs  obtained  through  this 
methofl,  Mr.  Carroll  said,  but  respfinses 
from  the  organizations  served  show  that 
the  service  is  producing  results. 


DANVILLE  DAILIES  APPOINT 

The  Danville  (Va.)  Register  and  Bee 
this  week  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  John  Budd  Company  as  their  na-, 
tional  advertising  representatives. 


R.  E.  Berlin,  general  manager-  of  the  International  Magazine  Company,  and 
C.  F.  MeCahill,  vice-president  anil  business  manager  of  CAevelnnd  Sipivs,  and 
the  latter’s  son.  Woods,  pliolograplied  before  starting  for  an  early  morning 
ride  at  Hot  Springs,  \  a. 
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WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE  TAKEN  OVER 
BY  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

Will  Retain  Its  Identity  and  Continue  Under  Direction  of 
Frank  B.  Knapp,  Manager  for  Past  15  Years — Bourjaily 
Heads  Combined  Services — United  Enters  Budget  Field 

'T'HE  World  Feature  Service,  former  ture  Syndicate  in  1928  after  serving  in 
syndicate  department  of  the  Xezv  the  office  of  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
York  World  Newspapers,  has  Ijeen  taken  Scripps- Howard  Ohio  dailies.  He 
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Monte  F  Bovrjaily  Frank  B.  Knapp 


Maximilian  Elser 


George  A.  Carlin 


over  hy  United  I'cature  Syndicate,  it 
was  announced  this  week  hy  Monte  F. 
Bourjaily,  general  manager  of  United. 
-Adilition  of  the  World  service  follows 
by  less  than  a  year  acf|uisition  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspaper  Service  by  United 
Features. 

As  in  the  case  of  Metropolitan,  the 
W  o  r  1  d  service 
will  retain  its 
identity  in  the 
combination  and 
will  be  under  the 
direction  of 
Frank  B.  Knapp, 
its  manager  for 
last  15  years. 

M  r  .  Bourjaily 
will  lie  general 
manager  of  the 
combined  serv¬ 
ices :  (ieorge  A. 

Carlin,  who  went 
to  United  at 
the  time  of  the 
Metropiilitan  merger,  is  editor;  and 
Maximilian  Fllser,  Jr.,  founder  of  Metro¬ 
politan.  continues  in  the  management  of 
the  combined  syndicates  as  vice-president. 

New  York  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
bined  organizations  were  moved  .April  6. 
to  new  and  larger  quarters  in  the  Daily 
News  Building,  220  East  42nd  street. 
Editorial,  art  and  business  offices  occupy 
half  of  the  11th  floor  of  that  building 
and  a  substantial  space  in  the  mechanical 
section  has  been  taken  lor  a  modern  plant 
where  United  will  make  and  send  out  its 
own  mats  and  proofs. 

H.  C.  Wendt,  mechanical  and  chemical 
engineer  and  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  will  lie  in  charge  of 
production. 

.Associated  with  Mr.  Knapp  in  direc¬ 
tion  of  World  Service  as  managing 
editor  will  be  Earle  Ferris,  formerly  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  more  recently 
account  executive  for  National  Radio 
Advertising,  Inc.  Mr.  Ferris  was  editor 
of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Daily  Tribune  at 
the  age  of  18,  and,  after  serving  with 
the  anti-aircraft  corps  in  the  war.  went 
to  the  Cleveland  Press.  I-ater  he  was 
general  manager  of  Radio  Station 
WT.AM,  Cleveland. 

Former  World  staff  members  who  are 
continuing  in  the  combination  are  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  I^s,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
World’s  Red  Magic  Section  and  for 
several  years  a  feature  writer  for  that 
pafier;  Miss  Marian  Saul,  feature  writer; 
and  A1  Smith  and  Joe  Strauss  of  the  Syn¬ 
dicate  staff.  George  Murray  of  the 
World  SsTidicate  has  joined  the  sales 
force  of  United  Features. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspaper  Service  have  here¬ 
tofore  operated  on  the  liasis  of  selling 
separate  features  individually  and  will 
continue  to  do  so;  but,  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  World  Feature  Service,  United 
F'eatures  also  enters  the  field  of  the 
complete  daily  budget  service,  issuing  a 
page  of  comics,  a  page  of  feature  pic¬ 
tures,  a  magazine  page  and  a  page  of 
miscellaneous  features  daily. 

Mr.  Bourjaily  joined  the  United  Fea- 


joined  the  Syracuse  Herald  after  at¬ 
tending  Syracuse  University.  He 
served  in  France  as  lieutenant  in  the  air 
service.  .After  the  war.  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
later  served  as  publisher  of  the  .\V«' 
Haven  (Conn.)  l.’nion  and  the  Yonkers 
(S.Y.)  Statesman.  He  joined  I’nited 
Press  in  1920. 

Mr.  Knapp, 
prior  to  liecom- 
ing  manager  of 
the  syndicate  <lc- 
partment  of  the 
World,  was  suc¬ 
cessively  a  World 
reporter,  editor 
of  the  early  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor 
and  assistant 
night  managing 
editor. 

The  entry  of 
World  Feature 
.service  into  the  new  combination  marks 
its  first  operation  independent  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  started  in  1906  as  a  result  of 
requests  by  newspapers  in  other  cities 
for  Sunday  World  comics,  which  had 
gained  fame  ever  since  the  days  when 
the  World  started  color  pages  with  “The 
Yellow  Kid.” 

The  continuation  of  the  World  as  the 
World-Telegram  does  not,  however, 
mean  the  continuation  of  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  the  World  syndicate 
operated.  Prior  to  the  sale  of  the  World 
newspapers,  the  features  were  prepared 
by  tbe  newspaper  for  itself  and  then 
sold  to  other  newspapers  by  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  Under  the  new  regime,  the  fea¬ 
tures  are  prepared  by  the  World  Feature 
Service  and  sold  to  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  World-Telegram. 

When  the  old  World  newspapers 
ceased  publication,  the  service  of  World 
Feature  Service  was  continued,  despite 
the  difficulties  of  operating  independent 
of  a  newspaper  plant  suddenly  for  the 
first  time  in  25  years.  In  addition  to 
getting  out  four  matted  pages  daily,  it 
has  continued  to  produce  the  World  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  in  black  and  white,  in¬ 
cluding  the  World  cross  word  puzzles, 
and  has  added  two  new  features  in  the 
budget  service,  a  daily  column,  “New 
York  Inside  C)ut”  by  Sam  Love  and  a 
woman’s  page  feature,  “Party  Hints.” 

Daily  World  strips,  now  distributed  by 
Unitixl  Features,  include  “Joe  Jinks”  by 
A’ic  Forsythe,  “Can  You  Beat  It?”  by 
Maurice  Ketten,  “Fritzie  Ritz”  by  Ernie 
Bushmiller,  “Little  Mary  Mixup”  by 
Brinkerhoff,  “Benny”  by  J.  Carver 
Pusey,  “Looy  Dot  iVipe”  by  John  Dev¬ 
lin,  and  “Puzzlers”  by  A.  W.  Nugent, 
as  well  as  the  daily  comic  squares,  “Just 
.Among  Friends”  bv  Joe  Strauss  and 
“From  Nine  to  Five”  by  A1  Smith.  Vic 
Forsythe  is  also  continuing  his  once-a- 
wcek  features.  “The  Fussy  Foursome” 
an"'  “I'sivot  Diggers.” 

■Sunday  color  page  comics  in  the  World 
list  are  “The  Captain  and  the  Kids,” 
the  original  Katzenjammer  page  by  Ru¬ 
dolph  Dirks,  “Joe  Jinks”  and  “Fritzie 


Ritz.”  “Red  Magic,”  founded  by  Hou- 
dini,  is  also  continued  by  the  original 
artist,  A.  W.  Nugent.  Daily  specials 
are  the  daily  cartoons  of  Wortman  and 
Will  B.  Johnstone,  and  Harry  Hansen’s 
book  column,  “The  First  Reader.”  The 
VN  orld’s  “Sixteen  Best  Short  Stories  of 
the  Year”  is  also  retained.  The  first 
was  released  April  5. 

Metropolitan  features  included  in  the 
new  lineup  are  “Ella  Cinders”  strip  and 
page  by  Bill  Conselman  and  Charlie 
Plumb,  the  “Tarzan”  strip  and  the  new 
“Tarzan”  color  page  by  Edgar  Rice  Bur¬ 
roughs,  “How  It  Began”  by  Ross  Murphy 
and  Ray  Senusky,  with  drawings  by 
Cozzy  Graham,  Feg  Murray’s  sports  car- 
tiHins,  Robert  L.  I)ickey’s  dog  cartoons. 
Pinnacle  and  Zenith  Fiction,  Exploit  and 
.Adventure  and  Metropolitan  Serials. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  features  in¬ 
clude  the  .Statesmen  Series  (David  Lloyd 
George,  FMouard  Herriot  and  Wilhelm 
Marx),  Hey  wood  Broun’s  column,  “It 
Seems  to  Me,”  the  “Young  Buffalo  Bill” 
strip  by  Harry  O’Neill,  the  Fairchild 
Fashion  Service  by  Eleanor  Gunn,  Dr. 
W  illiam  T.  Ellis’s  Sunday  School  Les¬ 
son.  daily  illustrated  pattern  service, 
radio  service  and  Stookie  Allen’s  sports 
cartoons. 


A.  D.  NOYES  HONORED  BY 
N.  Y.  POST  ALUMNI 


Financial  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Times  Re¬ 
ceives  Medal  for  Service  to  Jour¬ 
nalism — Gavit  Named  President 
at  Annual  Banquet 


Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Xezv  York  Times  and  former 
financial  editor  of  the  AV«’  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  was  pre.sentcd  with  a  palla¬ 
dium  medal  by  the  Evening  Post  .Alumni 
•Association  at  their  annual  banquet  at 
the  .Advertising  Club,  April  9,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  to  journalism.  The 
medal,  engraved  with  the  head  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  a  founder  of  the  Post, 
carried  the  inscription,  “For  courage  and 
distinguished  service  in  journalism.  An 
annual  award  given  to  Alexander  D. 
Noyes,  1931.”  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Frederick  W.  Gehle,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 
and  a  former  associate  of  Mr.  Noyes 
on  the  Post. 

In  the  annual  election  of  officers  John 
Palmer  Gavit,  of  Survey  Graphic,  was 
elected  president;  W.  J.  Pattison,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun,  first  vice- 
president  ;  David  Lawrence,  president. 
United  States  Daily,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Amy  Loveman,  of  The  Literary 
Rezdetv,  third  vice-president ;  Amy  Bon¬ 
ner,  free  lance  writer,  secretary;  and 
Charles  B.  Molesphini,  of  Brown,  Whee- 
lock,  Harris,  Vought  &  Co.,  realtors, 
treasurer. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of 
The  Nation  and  former  editor  of  the 
Post,  was  elected  honorary  president. 
Emil  J.  Scholz,  president  of  World  W'ide 
Advertising  Agency,  retired  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  B.  McClean,  vice- 
president  of  World  Wide. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the 
medal  Mr.  Noyes  spoke  on  the  history 
of  the  Post.  Other  speakers  were  Rollo 
Ogden,  editor  of  the  Netc  York  Times; 
and  Mr.  Scholz.  Mr.  Gavit  was  toast¬ 
master. 

Letters  eulogizing  Mr.  Noyes  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Thomas  W'.  I^mont,  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. ;  Albert  H.  Wig- 
gin.  chairman  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank;  and  James 
M.  Speyer,  head  of  Speyer  &  Co.  A 
telegram  was  also  received  from  Paul 
M.  Warburg. 


INJURED  ON  WAY  TO  STORY 

.Allen  Morris,  police  reporter  of  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  who  won  a  place  on 
the  reportorial  staff  recently  after  a  term 
of  service  as  an  office  hoy,  suffered  seri¬ 
ous  injuries  this  week  when  an  automo¬ 
bile  in  which  he  was  riding  to  cover  a 
story  was  struck  by  another  car.  Ross 
.A.  Reeder,  publisher  of  the  News,  and 
Hal  I.  Leyshon,  managing  editor,  visited 
Morris  at  the  hospital. 


H.  C.  Wendt  Earle  Ferris 


NEW  CHICAGO  MAYOR 
FRIENDLY  TO  PRESS 

Cermak  Expected  to  Reverse  Order 
Which  Prevailed  Under  Thomp¬ 
son — Dailies  Foiled  Edict  on 
Election  Returns 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  9. — Election  of  .Anton 
J.  Cermak  as  mayor  of  Chicago  brings 
a  new  order  not  only  in  the  city’s  politil. 
cal  life,  but  marks  considerable  change 
in  the  feeling  of  the  adniinistratiob 
toward  the  newspapers. 

The  election  of  Cermak  removes  "Big 
Bill”  Thompson,  so-called  master  show¬ 
man,  from  the  Chicago  political  picture 
and  city  hall  correspondents  welcome  the 
change,  for  Thompson  has  been  notori¬ 
ously  contemptuous  of  newspapermen. 
Soon  after  his  installation,  he  advised 
newspapermen  that  if  they  had  any  ques¬ 
tions  to  “hand  them  to  a  cop”  and  he’d 
answer  them. 

During  his  recent  campaign,  Thompson 
bitterly  scored  all  but  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  In  an  elaborate  rotogravure 
broadcast  during  the  primary  he  pictured 
Candidate  Albert  wearing  the  halter  of 
the  Daily  Nezt’s  and  Judge  Lyle  as  being 
harnessed  to  the  Tribune, 

His  latest  roto  section  was  mailed  to 
voters  just  before  the  election  which 
brought  him  defeat  by  a  plurality  of 
191,000  votes.  The  bulletin  was  titled 
“The  Shadow  of  the  Tribune”  and  in  it, 
the  then  mayor  blamed  the  Tribune  for 
the  spread  of  gang  news  from  Chicago 
and  other  heinous  sins.  He  renrintd 
a  supposedly  “hold  for  orders”  obituary 
which  the  pamphlet  said  was  taken  from 
a  galley  in  the  Tribune  plant,  and  which 
he  said,  showed  the  true  regard  the  Trib¬ 
une  held  for  him.  The  obituary  had  been 
prepared,  he  said,  during  a  recent  illness. 

Cermak,  as  one  of  his  first  acts,  tele¬ 
graphed  Chicago  newspapers  to_  thank 
them  for  the  support  they  gave  him,  and 
praised  them  in  a  radio  address. 

On  election  day  Thompson  issued 
orders  that  no  election  returns,  gather^ 
by  the  police,  were  to  be  made  public 
until  released  by  bim.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  this  was  the  mayor’s 
plan,  independent  machinery  was  set  up 
to  cet  the  returns  for  the  newspapers. 

The  system  followed  in  Chicago  elec¬ 
tions  was  established  by  the  City  News 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  police 
department  and  the  election  board  many 
years  ago.  The  system  has  proved  ac¬ 
curate  and  has  been  used  at  everv  elec¬ 
tion  since.  The  practice  is  to  have  a 
policeman  at  each  precinct  telephone  the 
result  to  district  headquarters.  13  of 
which  are  established,  with  employes  of 
the  news  bureau  receiving  the  returns. 
From  these  districts  the  returns  are  sent 
to  the  news  bureau  offices  where  they 
are  tabulated  and  returns  made  Imown 
to  the  press  within  a  few  minutes. 
Thompson  ordered  the  returns  sent  di- 
rectlv  to  citv  hall,  hut  his  plan  did  not 
work,  because  of  the  independent  machin¬ 
ery  set  up  bv  the  bureau,  which  revealed 
the  Cermak  victory  in  record  time. 


NEW  DAILY  ON  R.  H.  GORE  UST 


Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Sun-Record 
Start*  With  16-Page  I**ue 

A  new’  daily  newspaper  was  added  to 
the  R.  H.  Gore  list  recentlv  when  the 
Daytona  Peach  (Fla.)  Sun-Record  htos 
publication.  The  first  issue  contained  l^ 
pa^es  with  92  local  advertisements. 

R.  H.  Gore,  is  president  of  the  S®' 
Pernrd.  T.  Rogers  Gore  is  editor-iO’ 
chief  and  Rav  Parsons,  of  the  Norft 

.American  Accident  Insurance  Comrany 
is  business  and  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Other  Florida  newspapers  on  tno 
Gore  list  are  Fort  Lauderdale  P*''’ 
News,  De  Land  Sun  Nezt's  and  Holly 
zvood  Herald.  The  S.  C.  Beckwitn 
special  agency  has  been  appointed 
tional  advertising  representative  for  j 

ORDERS  AHEAD  OF  OUTPUT 

Orders  for  refrigerators  being  booH  ; 
by  Westinghouse  Electric  and  t 

turing  Company  arc  running  ahead  w  j 
output,  it  has  been  annuunced.  i| 
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LIBRARY  GIVES  HISTORY  ASPECT  TO  NEWS 

Efficient  Reference  Department  Enables  Daily  to  Present  All  Facts  and  Adequate  Background 
Material — Comprehensive  Indexing  Reduces  Number  of  Clippings  Filed 


By  AGNES  J.  PETERSEN 

Librarian,  Milwaukee  Journal 


One  of  the  libraries  that  is  endeavor- 
iiiK  to  give  this  speedy  and  accurate 
service  is  the  Library  Department  of  the 
Miluauk'cc  Joiintal.  Its  beginning  was 
very  small  and  the  story  of  its  growth 


partments  to  check  the  items  of  a  certain 
day's  edition,  which  in  their  estimation 
would  warrant  tiling.  The  total  news 
clippings  of  that  day  from  the  Home  Edi¬ 
tion  numbered  165.  The  city  editor, 


Serving  the  Miltvaiikee  Journars  reference  needs 


(This  is  the  fifth  of  a  scries  of  articles 
on  nnvspapcr  libraries.) 
tpHE  modern  newspaper  library,  with  its 
A  up-to-date  equipment  and  a  trained  refer¬ 
ence  staff,  although  still  in  its  infancy,  is 
here  to  stay.  It  is 
not  a  fad.  If  it  had 
been,  it  would 
have  died  long 
ago  and  would  be 
buried  under  its 
own  accumula¬ 
tion  of  dust-laden 
clippings. 

But  this  new 
type  of  library, 
which  is  exem¬ 
plified  today  in 
some  two  score 
of  the  leading 
newspaper  plants, 
is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  old  “morgue,"  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 

The  scientific  spirit,  which  is  another 
name  for  research  and  accuracy,  has  in 
recent  years  impressed  itself  upon  the 
newspaper  as  it  has  upon  every  other 
progressive  institution.  Editors  found 
that  it  was  no  longer  ade(|uate  to  print 
detached  hits  of  gossip  from  day  to  day 
and  call  the  product  news.  \ews  be¬ 
came  something  that  at  least  approxi¬ 
mated  history,  in  accuracy,  intelligibility, 
continuity  of  story.  Someone  had  to 
supply  the  accuracy  when  a  name  or  a 
fact  or  a  statement  was  in  question. 
Someone  had  to  supply  the  background 
for  the  story  itself. 

Editorial  writers  learned  that  they 
could  no  longer  talk  all  around  subjects 
on  which  they  were  hazy  as  to  facts  and 
details.  The  editorial  column  had  to 
become  a  place  where  definite  and  en¬ 
lightening  discussions  were  set  forth  or 
pass  out  of  the  picture.  The  editor  be¬ 
gan  to  need  a  deal  of  reference  work 
done  for  him. 

Even  the  business  departments  of  the 
newspaper  began  to  need  research — the 
business  management,  the  advertising 
staff,  the  circulation  force.  Facts,  facts, 
facts — this  was  the  call. 

The  answer  was  the  new  library — a 
scientifically  organized  department,  pri¬ 
marily  for  reference  and  research.  As 
such  it  serves  all  departments  of  the 
plant  and  has,  to  many,  become  the  very 
heart  of  the  institution.  It  .still  dis¬ 
charges  the  function  of  being  the  store 
house  for  illustrations,  which  was  the 
original  purpose  of  the  “morgue.”  That 
IS  proper,  since  illustrative  materials  and 
reference  materials  are  often  closely  al¬ 
lied.  Rut  the  “morgue”  activity  is  now 
secondary,  while  reference  and  research 
are  distinctly  primary. 

The  successful  lihrarian  of  today  is 
successful  because  .she  has  worked  out 
a  system  of  classification  into  which  the 
diverse  items  that  appear  in  the  news 
plumns — stories  of  crime,  disaster,  hero¬ 
ism,  explorations,  exploits,  inventions, 
discoveries.  governmental  activities, 
financial  deals,  sports,  society — fall  as 
naturally  as  though  they  had  been 
printed  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
classified. 

When  the  librarian  has  accomplished 
mat,  she  has  also  solved  the  problem  of 
giving  accurate,  dependable  and  reasion- 
ably  speedy  service.  For  service  in 
answer  to  any  particular  call  depends 
on  the  classifying  that  may  have  been 
done  long  before  of  clippings  involving 
mat  particular  subject.  Clippings  filed 
in  small  groups  under  very  definite  head¬ 
ings  give  the  best  results  as  to  shortness 
ot  time  required  for  the  librarian  to 
answer  a  call.  Service  has  been  speeded 
no  by  this  method  in  some  libraries  to 
the  point  where  the  reference  worker  can 
answer  the  usual  call  of  the  newsman 
within  the  period  of  one  or  two  minutes, 
that  means  much  when  the  reporter 
wants  the  information  to  enable  him  to 
get  a  particular  story  in  an  edition  about 
m  go  to  press. 


is  quite  interesting.  It  began  some  20 
years  ago  when  the  city  editor  had  a 
collection  of  a  lew  cuts  and  mats,  fewer 
clippings,  a  copy  of  Webster’s  diction¬ 
ary,  a  few  annuals  and  a  copy  of  the 
Wisconsin  Blue  Book,  all  placed  on  a 
small  table  within  his  reach. 

This  small  collection  in  time  grew  un¬ 
til  it  overtlowed  the  table  and  a  filing 
cabinet  was  installed.  .\  reporter  was 
assigned  on  a  part-time  basis  to  super¬ 
vise  the  safe  "return"  of  materials  and 
the  filing  of  new. 

The  world  war  gave  a  new'  impetus 
to  the  library  idea.  The  Journal  heeded 
the  call  and  built  up  one  of  the  licst 
war  libraries  in  the  country.  A  trained 
librarian  was  placed  in  charge.  This 
was  the  period  when  the  Journal  was 
going  througii  its  fight  for  American¬ 
ism.  So  well  did  it  wield  its  power  that 
it  received  the  award  of  the  Pulitzer 
prize  in  1919  ffir  its  services.  In  this 
work  it  made  effective  use  of  the  wealth 
of  reference  material  that  it  collected 
in  its  library. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  present 
lihrarian  to  have  charge  of  the  Journal 
library  during  the  months  and  years  of 
readjustment.  The  foundation  of  the 
present  library  was  laid  during  those 
days.  Old  ma'erials  had  to  be  removed, 
new'  materials  put  in,  new  classifications 
devised.  But  the  work  was  done,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  change  the  library 
was  thoroughly  modernized.  The  serv¬ 
ice  calls  during  1919  averaged  .^00  per 
month.  Today  the  calls  average  over 
4.000  per  month,  a  gain  of  more  than 
800  per  cent  in  the  ten  years.  These 
service  calls  on  the  library  come  from 
all  departments.  Letters  from  patrons 
are  cheerfully  answered  and  telephone 
calls  from  the  public  for  information  are 
encouraged. 

The  files  contain  more  than  .100,000 
photographs,  100,000  cuts  and  mats  and 
a  half-million  clippings.  Our  clippings 
are  well  taken  care  of  in  light  weight  6 
by  4-inch  envelopes.  The  photographs 
are  filed  in  stock  craft  envelopes.  8  by 
.'i-inch  and  9'/2  by  11^-inch.  t'uts  are 
filed  in  heavier  stock  craft  envelopes,  8 
by  5-inch  and  9'/^  by  lli/^-inch.  Cross 
references  are  filed  in  the  8  by  cabinets. 
The  library  denartment  is  open  lO'/j 
hours  daily,  with  a  l.^-ho'ur  service  on 
Saturdays.  There  is  a  staff  of  eight. 

The  head  of  the  planning  denartment 
of  the  Journal  watched  the  routine  work 
of  the  library  one  dav  and  thought  the 
librarians  were  filing  a  great  deal  of 
material  that  would  never  be  called  for. 
The  challenre  was  so  intriguing  that  the 
librarian  requested  the  heads  of  news  de¬ 


state  editor,  telegraph  editor,  financial 
editor,  society  editor  and  chief  editorial 
writer  kindly  consented  to  check  the 
stories  that  they  considered  had  filing 
value. 

Out  of  the.  165  stories,  1.1.1  were 
checkc<l  by  these  highly  trained  men, 
each  a  specialist  in  his  field.  Xo  stories 
received  a  duplicate  check.  This  left  a 
margin  of  .12  clippings  to  be  discarded 
or  classified  and  filed  on  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  library  itself.  The  survey 
showed  the  librarian  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  to  meet  all  news  calls, 
involving  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  items.  The  smallest  item  of  news 
twlay  may  become  the  big  news  of 
tomorrow. 

With  the  filing  of  so  many  thousands 
of  clippings  there  enters,  eventually,  the 
problem  of  space.  To  meet  this  problem, 
several  of  the  largest  newspaper  libraries 
of  the  country  are  combining  the  index¬ 
ing  of  the  news  items  of  the  day  with  a 
minimum  filing  of  classified  clippings. 
Various  methods  are  in  use.  Some  use  a 
small  3  by  5-inch  card,  others  use  even 
smaller  cards,  while  one  library  uses  a 
plan  of  indexing  on  .sheets  of  paper  IV/j 
by  9}/^  inches.  These  sheets,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  are  bound  into  book  form. 
This  gives  a  volume  index  of  news  for 
the  year  in  biographical,  geographical 
and  subject  form. 

The  future  of  the  modern  library  will 
be  built  on  a  combination  of  indexing  the 
news  items  of  the  day  and  filing  a  limited 
number  of  classified  clippings.  The 
method  that  1  hope  to  put  into  practice 
in  the  Journal  librarv  will  be  built  on 
the  combination  of  indexing  on  8  by 
5-inch  cards — headings  that  are  now  used 
in  the  clipping  file  to  be  followed  in  the 
tabulating  of  the  news — and  the  minimum 
filing  of  classified  clippings.  The  mater¬ 
ial  will  r'un  chronologically  and  cumu¬ 
latively. 

The  most  important  clippings  will  be 
filed  as  now'  in  6  by  4-inch  light  weight 
envelopes,  while  the  bulk  of  the  news 
will  be  tabulated  on  cards,  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  A  clipping  for  current  use  can 
readily  be  gotten.  The  index  will  do 
away  with  the  filing  of  clippincs  that 
have  only  temporary  value,  which  the 
lihrarian  is  now  compelled  to  file.  If  she 
does  not,  it  may  later  mean  hours  of 
futile  research. 

Each  library  will  have  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  indexing  that  should 
be  done — whether  all  the  editions  that 
the  newspaper  issues  are  to  be  indexed, 
or  just  one.  or  perhaps  two,  indexing 
the  ones  where  the  most  numerous 
changes  in  news  appear. 


The  modern  newspaper  library  is  still 
very  young  and  is  reaching  out  toward 
the  goal  that  will  give  the  greatest  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  money  expended.  It  is  mod¬ 
est  and  unassuming  and  needs  to  realize 
that  it  has  a  part,  a  very  important  part, 
to  play  in  the  newspaper  world.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  an 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Will  C.  Con¬ 
rad,  editorial  writer  on  the  Journal,  de¬ 
livered  at  Washington.  D.  C.,  at  a  con¬ 
vention  of  newspaper  librarians,  to  bring 
to  librarians  the  realization  that  they  are 
important  and  are  still  suffering  from  a 
sort  of  inferiority  complex,  ilr.  Con¬ 
rad's  advice  was  this :  “Get  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  newspaper,  equally  as  important 
as  any  department  that  has  come  up 
through  the  evolution  of  journalism. 
■And  when  you  have  it,  devise  ways  and 
means  to  get  it  across  so  that  others  will 
estimate  you  at  your  true  value.” 

REAL  ESTATE  DEALERS 
WITHDRAW  COPY 

Fort  Myers  Men  Act  When  Daily 
Refutes  to  Cease  Its  Attacks 
on  State  Retail  Tax 
Proposed 


(.'it'ccial  to  EniTOR  vt:  Pcbi.isiier) 

Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  .April  6. — Because 
of  its  vigorous  onposition  to  a  general 
retail  sales  tax  proposed  for  introduction 
in  the  Florida  legislature  which  convenes 
April  7  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  Tropical 
Xeii’s,  morning  paper,  was  Ixivcotted  this 
week  by  local  real  estate  dealers  who  dis¬ 
continued  classified  advertising  which 
had  amounted  to  approximately  three 
full  columns  daily. 

Realtors  of  the  state  have  taken  the 
lead  in  agitation  for  the  sales  tax  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  permit  a  reduction,  if 
not  the  total  abolishment  of  a  present 
13-mill  ad  valorem  levy  on  real  estate, 
which  they  claim  is  unjust.  The  paper 
claimed  the  sales  tax  placed  a  burden  on 
poor  families. 

The  Tropical  News  made  public  the 
action  of  the  realtors  in  a  front  page 
editorial  entitled  “Sales  Tax  Tactics” 
which  said  in  part ; 

“We  shall  have  to  struggle  along 
without  the  advertising  of  real  estate 
firms  or  any  other  firms  which  lielieve 
our  editorial  policy  can  be  bought.  This 
will  continue  to  be  an  independent  news¬ 
paper,  answerable  only  to  its  readers. 
And  it  most  certainly  will  continue,  per¬ 
haps  now  with  added  vehemence,  to  as¬ 
sail  the  sales  tax  and  the  tactics  which 
are  being  resorted  to  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
pose  it  on  the  people  of  this  state.” 

Seven  of  the  nine  leading  real  estate 
dealers  and  rental  agencies  of  Fort 
Myers  withdrew  their  advertising.  Dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  accounts  caused  the 
paper’s  classified  department  to  shrink 
from  five  to  two  columns  daily.  Fort 
Myers  is  a  winter  resort  and  listings  of 
sales  and  rentals  constitute  the  bulk  of 
tbe  classified  business. 

Carl  Manton  is  editor  of  the  Tr^"ical 
News,  and  Whit  Ansley  is  classified 
manager. 


NELSON  TRUSTEES  REPORT 

The  annual  report  of  the  William 
Rockhill  Nelson  trustees  to  the  board  oT 
university  presidents  was  made  April  4 
at  a  meeting  at  Kansas  City.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  the  trust  bas  on  hand 
$1,845,534.52  to  expend  for  art  for  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of 
Art.  More  than  $600,000  was  expended 
last  year  for  art  purchases.  The  report 
also  showed  that  $614,470.45  were  made 
in  1930  on  the  Kansas  City  Star  mort¬ 
gage.  bringing  the  balance  down  to 
$6,223,439.74.  Interest  totaling 
^324.817.17  also  was  paid  on  the  Star 
mortgage  in  the  year. 
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OFTEN  NEGLECTED  STYLE  BOOK  A  MINE 
OF  INFORMATION  FOR  REPORTERS 

Occasional  Study  Would  Eliminate  Recurring  Errors,  Desk 
Men  Declare — Rigid  Rules  Banned  in 
Many  Newspaper  Offices 

By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


M.E.  INSTRUCTS  A  CUB 


S.  / 


(This  is  the  fotirth  article  in  a  series  on 
copy  desk  practices.) 

^PHE  style  book,  some  copy  readers 

say,  is  becoming  passe.  Many  news¬ 
papers  have  developed  original  methods 
of  getting  reporters  to  follow  the  rules 
of  grammar  and  steer  clear  of  office 
“tab^s.”  Others  rely  entirely  on  the 
ability  of  their  copy  desk  staffs  to  keep 
each  day’s  paper  free  of  errors.  But 
style  books  still  are  used  in  many  offices 
and  range  from  simple  sets  of  office  rules 
to  elaborate  li.sts  demonstrating  the 
proper  uses  of  words  generally  misused. 

In  many  places  where  the  style  book 
is  part  of  the  reporter’s  equipment,  desk 
men  complain  that  it  is  not  consulted 
enough.  If  reporters  .would  occasionally 
unearth  the  forgotten  booklet  from  its 
usual  resting  place  at  the  bottom  of  a 
drawer  copy  would  contain  less  errors 
and  save  valuable  minutes  at  the  desk, 
they  declare. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  style  liooks 
are  tho.se  used  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press- 
Herald  and  Evening  Express.  Roth 
clear  up  many  doubtful  questions  of 
gramm.ar  and  point  out  scores  of  errors 
which  appear  even  in  copy  written  by 
veteran  reporters  or  rewrite  men. 

The  Herald  Tribune  style  book, 
elaborate  as  it  is  in  its  details,  is  con¬ 
sidered  principally  as  a  guide  to  punc¬ 
tuation  and  good  English,  in  the  case  of 
reporters,  according  to  an  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  that  newspaper.  Although 
every  new  reporter  must  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  book,  this  executive  said, 
he  is  never  subject  to  any  rigid  rules. 

“Our  viewpoint  is  pretty  broad,”  he 
explained,  “We  don’t  believe  you  can 
develop  newspapermen  on  broad  lines  if 
yo’u  try  to  circumscribe  them  with  a  lot 
of  red  tape  and  rules.  After  all,  rules 
are  made  to  be  broken.  A  rule  that 
might  apply  in  one  case  might  necessar¬ 
ily  be  broken  in  another.  Or  reporters 
are  limited  only  by  boundaries  of  good 
English  and  gotxl  taste.  They  are  very 
well  drilled  by  the  city  editor  along  all 
lines,  and  while  we  insist  they  must  be 
familiar  with  the  style  book,  we  prefer 
them  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
rules  of  good  English  and  good  taste 
rather  than  with  mere  mechanical  details 
of  style.” 

The  Press-Herald  and  Express  book¬ 
let,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  by  N.  E.  Gordon,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  is  called  “Suggestions  for  Re¬ 
porters  and  Copy  Readers.”  Not  only 
does  it  list  the  papers’  soecial  “taboos,” 
but  admonishes  the  staff  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  many  expressions  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

“Be  careful  in  the  use  of  ‘came’  and 
‘went’  and  ‘brought’  and  ‘taken.’  Mr. 
Smith  ‘came’  to  Portland.  He  ‘went’  to 
New'  York.  He  was  ‘taken’  to  Belleyne 
Hospital  and  later  was  ‘brought’  here  to 
the  Maine  General  Hospital. 

“Do  not  have  governors  and  presidents 
“affix’  their  signatures  to  bills.  Have 
them  ‘sign’  the  bills. 

“Do  not  say  ‘Smith  followed  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  a  carpenter.’  Say  ‘Smith  was  a 
carpenter.’ 

“Do  not  use  ‘suicide’  as  a  verb. 

“  ‘Collide’  means  to  come  together. 
WTien  one  of  the  two  objects  is  station¬ 
ary,  there  is  no  collision.  Say  ‘ran 
against.’ 

“A  collective  noun  is  singular  if  the 
idea  of  unity  is  to  be  conveyed  and  plural 
if  the  idea  of  plurality  is  to  be  conveyed. 

“Do  not  say  ‘tinv  babies.’  Do  not 
overwork  ‘tots.’  Never  use  ‘kiddies.’ 
There  are  instances  when  ‘kids’  is  per¬ 
missible. 

“Do  not  refer  to  policemen  as  ‘cops,’ 
detectives  as  ‘dicks,’  telephone  operators 
as  ‘hello-girls.’  Give  to  the  law  or  to 
any  honorable  means  of  making  a  liveli¬ 
hood  all  the  dignity  and  respect  possible. 


“Do  not  use  ‘if’  for  ‘whether.’  Do  not 
write  ‘I  do  not  know  if  he  will  come,’ 
but  ‘I  do  not  know  whether  he  will 
come.’ 

“Do  not  write  ‘the  present  incum¬ 
bent,’  ‘a  waiting  automobile,’  ‘the  house 
was  completely  destroyed,’  ‘true  facts,’ 
‘widow  woman,  ‘entirely  completed.’ 
‘Present,’  ‘waiting,’  ‘completely,’  ‘woman,’ 
and  ‘entirely’  are  not  necessary. 

“Do  not  write  ‘the  widow  of  the  late,’ 
hut  ‘the  widow  of.’  Dead  men  are  sur¬ 
vived  by  ‘widows’  not  ‘wives.’ 

“Do  not  have  ‘dainty’  or  ‘delicious’ 
refreshments  served  at  parties.  It  is 
best  to  omit  reference  to  refreshments. 
They  always  are  served. 

“Never  refer  to  the  bridal  couple  as 
‘the  happy  couple.’  Never  say  they  have 
gone  to  ‘parts  unknown.’ 

“Do  not  say  ‘gun’  when  you  mean 
‘pistol’  or  ‘revolver.’ 

“Do  not  say  ‘a  private  yacht.’  There 
are  no  public  ones. 

“Do  not  say  a  man  is  ‘dangerously 
ill,’  but  ‘critically.’  Do  not  write  that  a 
person  is  ‘badly  hurt.’  Men  do  not 
‘have’  their  legs  cut  off.  Their  legs 
may  be  cut  off,  but  men  do  not  ‘have’ 
it  done. 

“Persons  ‘receive’  and  ‘suffer’  injuries. 
Thev  do  not  ‘sustain’  them. 

“(^e  writes  ‘a  horse  and  rider  passed,’ 
but  ‘a  man  and  a  woman  passed.’ 

“One  may  ‘make’  an  address.  ‘Give’ 
is  overworked. 

“  ‘Body’  is  to  be  preferred  to  ‘re¬ 
mains’  unless  the  ‘body’  bas  been  muti¬ 
lated. 

“The  person  in  the  story  is  not  ‘un¬ 
known’  but  ‘unidentified.’ 

“It  is  ‘Christmas,’  never  ‘Xmas.’ 

“  ‘None’  takes  a  singular  verb. 

“  ‘Nee’  means  born.  A  w'oman  is  ‘nee 
Smith,’  not  ‘nee  Mary  Smith’  nor  ‘nee 
Mrs.  Thomas  Smith.’ 

“Claim  is  a  transitive  verb.  One  may 
‘claim  a  dog,’  but  one  should  not  ‘claim 
that  Boston  is  larger  than  Portland,’  or 
that  he  was  rohb^  of  $1,000. 

“Use  ‘hold’  advisedly.  The  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ‘holds’  the  Volstead  Act 
constitutional  but  one  ‘asserts’  that  Jack 
Dempsey  is  a  better  boxer  than  Car- 
pentier. 

“  ‘Quite’  means  ‘fully’  or  ‘wholly.’  Do 
not,  for  example,  write  ‘He  is  quite 
wealthy,’  but  ‘He  is  rather  wealthy.’ 

“  ‘Secure’  means  safe,  or  to  fasten. 
Use  ‘obtain,  procure,  acquire.’ 

“A  man  may  sign  his  ‘initial,’  but  he 
does  not  make  an  ‘initial  payment.’  He 
makes  the  ‘first  payment.’ 

“A  man  ‘confesses  a  crime  to  the  po¬ 
lice,’  but  he  does  not  ‘confess  to  the 
crime.’ 

“.'\mong  hackneyed  expressions,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  be  avoided  as  show¬ 
ing  lack  of  thought  are:  ‘trip  the  light 
fantastic,’  ‘shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil,’ 
‘knights  of  the  road,’  ‘cold,  gray  dawn,’ 
‘the  authorities  are  baffled,’  ‘the  police 
are  combing  the  city,’  ‘weather  permit¬ 
ting,’  ‘despite  the  inclement  weather,’ 
‘grim  reaper,’  ‘blunt  instrument,’  and 
‘detectives  were  rushed  to  the  scene.’  ” 

The  Herald  Tribune  style  book  is  a 
veritable  course  in  English  grammar.  In 
its  101  pages  it  contains  rules  for  abbre¬ 
viations,  accents,  capitalization,  use  of 
compound  and  hyphenated  words,  correct 
usage  of  commonly  misused  words  and 
Iihrases,  and  examples  of  headlines  and 
liody  type  style  for  all  departments.  Un¬ 
der  the  headings  “Misapprehensions”  the 
book  gives  the  following  valuable  advice : 

“M  isapprehensions — 

“That  it  is  wrong  to  end  a  sentence 
with  a  preposition. 

“That  you  must  not  split  an  auxiliary 
from  its  complement  with  a  qualifying 
word. 

“That  any  order  of  words  that  avoids 
a  split  infinitive  is  better  than  one  that 
involves  it. 

“That  a  percentage  is  a  small  part. 


Tr.ider  Horn,  a  three  months’ old  lion 
whirh  passed  throufth  Pittshurgh  re¬ 
cently  en  route  to  Hollywood,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  news  room  of  the  Post- 
Gazette.  He  is  shown  being  instructed 
in  pasting  up  copy  by  W.  U.  Christ¬ 
man,  managing  editor, 

“That  a  proportion  is  a  large  part. 
“That  ‘proportion’  is  an  improvement 
on  ‘part.’ 

“That  arithmetical  progression  and 
geometrical  progression  mean,  respec¬ 
tively,  fast  and  very  fast  progress. 

“That  prospects,  enthusiasm,  etc.,  are 
dampened. 

“That  a  pistol  has  a  point.  (‘At  pis¬ 
tol  point,’  etc.) 

“That  ‘protagonist’  is  an  improvement 
on  ‘champion’  or  ‘leader.’ 

“That  there  can  be  more  than  one  pro¬ 
tagonist  in  one  affair. 

“That  a  Frankenstein  is  a  monster. 
“That  ‘A  custom  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance’  means  a 
rule  more  often  broken  than  kept.” 

.\  selection  of  rules  for  word  and 
phrase  usage,  taken  from  the  part  of  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  style  book  dealing  with 
such  problems,  follows : 

“Above — Do  not  use  in  the  sense  of 
‘foregoing,’  ‘preceding’  or  ‘more  than.’ 

“Accord — The  superior  accords  the 
prayer  or  request  of  the  inferior,  never 
the  reverse.  Do  not  use  in  the  sense  of 
‘award.’ 

“Affect,  Effect— ‘.Effect,’  to  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on,  to  act  upon ;  ‘effect,’  to  cause, 
to  produce,  or  to  result  in. 

“Almost,  Nearly— ‘.Mmost’  regards  the 
ending  of  an  act ;  ‘nearly,’  the  beginning. 
Example:  ‘The  rivals  nearly  missed 
each  other  in  the  dark,  and  one  was  al¬ 
most  dead  when  they  were  separated.’ 

“Antecedents — Do  not  use  in  the  sense 
of  ‘ancestors,’  ‘forefathers,’  ‘history’  or 
‘origin.’ 

“Consequence — Sometimes  misused  in 
the  senses  of  importance  and  ‘of  moment.’ 
‘They  were  all  persons  of  consequence 
(importance)’;  ‘A  matter  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  (moment).’ 

“Continual,  Continuous — that  is  ‘-al’ 
which  either  is  always  going  on  or  recurs 
at  short  intervals  and  never  comes  (or  is 
regarded  as  never  coming)  to  an  end. 
That  is  ‘-o'us’  in  which  no  break  occurs 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end 
“Farther,  Further — Use  the  former 
where  a  comparison  of  distance  or  de¬ 
gree  is  intended,  and  the  latter  in  the 
sense  of  continuation. 

“Groom — Do  not  use  for  ‘bridegroom.’ 
“Hectic — ‘Hectic  flush,’  the  feverish 
flush  of  consumption.  Not  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  of  excited,  impassioned,  in¬ 
tense.  rapturous,  uncontrolled,  wild,  etc., 
except  when  a  jocosity  is  intended. 

“Hoi  Polloi — ‘The  many.’  Do  not  use 
‘the’  before  it. 

“Kind  of.  Sort  of — Should  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ‘a’  or  ‘an.’ 

“Like — The  use  of  ‘like’  as  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  avoided.  Example :  ‘They 
studied  the  rules  of  the  game  like  (as) 
a  lawyer  would  study  a  will.’  ‘I  should 
like’  is  the  idiomatic  form,  not  ‘I  would 
like.’ 

“Preposition  At  End — The  final  prep¬ 


osition,  if  it  has  compensating  vigor, 
should  be  kept.  Examples:  ‘Let  us  see 
what  it  amounts  to’;  ‘Make  them  show 
what  they  are  made  of’;  ‘It  is  too  hor¬ 
rible  to  be  trifled  w'ith’;  ‘Enforcing  his 
negation  with  all  the  might  he  is  mas¬ 
ter  of.’ 

“Rule — ‘Rule  the  roast’  (not  roost). 

“To  the  Nth — An  unspecified  num¬ 
ber,  not  necessarily  infinite  or  large.  The 
use  of  ‘to  the  nth’  for  ‘to  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  extent’  is  wrong. 

“Transpire — ‘To  emerge  from  secrecy 
into  knowledge ;  to  become  gradually 
known.’  Not  to  be  used  in  the  senses 
happen,  occur,  etc. ;  must  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  infinitive. 

“Unique— Its  adverbs  are  ‘absolutely,’ 
‘almost,’  ‘in  some  respects,’  ‘nearly,’ 
‘perhaps,’  ‘quite,’  ‘really,’  ‘surely.’  It 
tloes  not  admit  of  comparison.  There 
are  no  degrees  of  uniqueness.” 

URGES  BANKS  TO  ADOPT 
MORE  HUMAN  COPY 

M.  S.  Rukeyter  Tells  N.  Y.  Advertising 

Club  Trust  Service  Advertising 
Too  Stilted — Sees  “Golden 
Age”  in  N.  Y.  Journalism 

plea  for  a  less  legalistic  and 
more  human  attitude  in  bank  and 
trust  company  advertising  was  made 
in  an  address  before  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York.  April 
6,  by  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  financial 
writer  for  the  New  York  American  and 
Universal  Service  and  associate  in 
journalism  at  Columbia  University.  He 
called  the  traditional  advertising  of  these 
organizations  “tombstone”  copy  which  is 
somewhat  misleading  and  stressed  the 
need  of  humanizing  personal  trust 
functions. 

“As  far  as  service  to  the  individual  is 
concerned,”  declared  Mr.  Rukeyser, 
“trust  officers  are  financial  nurse  girls,  and 
banks  ought  to  say  so  in  their  advertis¬ 
ing.  By  concealing  this  warm  human 
relationship  in  their  legalistic  style  of 
advertising,  the  banks  have  been  economi¬ 
cally  wasteful.” 

Mr.  Rukeyser  pointed  out  that  the 
public  is  more  favorably  disposed 
toward  trust  services  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  because  “the  newer  class  of  secur¬ 
ity  buyers  has  been  greatly  deflated 
financially  and  psychologically  by  the 
recent  panic.” 

“Why  don’t  trust  companies  and 
banks,”  Mr.  Rukeyser  asked,  “talk  up 
candidly  and  tell  their  real  story?  The 
issue  is  whether  the  head  of  a  family 
wants  to  subject  his  heirs  to  the  advice 
of  customers’  men  and  bond  salesmen 
rather  than  to  disinterested  trust  officers." 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Rukeyser  touched  on  the  newspaper  sit¬ 
uation  in  New  York  and  said  that  “per¬ 
haps  we  are  in  a  golden  age  of  metro¬ 
politan  journalism  without  realizing  the 
fact. 

“Though  the  passing  of  the  W orld  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  newspaper 
men,”  he  said,  “it  gave  other  newspapers 
an  opportunity  to  raise  the  general  quality 
of  their  features  and  their  service  to 
readers.” 

CAPT.  HASKELL,  JR.,  ENGAGED 

The  engagement  of  Captain  William  E. 
Haskell,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Haydon  Jones,  daughter  of 
Haydon  Jones,  well-known  newspaper 
artist  of  the  Boston  Herald  has  been 
announced.  Captain  Haskell  is  the  son 
of  Col.  William  E.  Haskell,  formerly 
proprietor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  was  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Paper 
Company. 

ASSOCIATION  MEN  TO  MEET 

Advertising  men,  postal  officials  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  ninth 
annual  conference  of  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers,  Inc.,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Fontenelle,  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  four 
days,  beginning  .\ug.  31.  Edwin  Bemis. 
president,  and  Ole  Buck,  secretary,  ate 
in  charge  of  arrangements. 


IF  there  is  one  major  obligation,  which 
1931  imposes  upon  Sales  Executives, 
it  is — alertness.  An  alertness  to  the  traffic 
signals  of  trade  revival  ...  to  those 
market  signs  which  say  *'Stop**  or  *'Go” 
to  sales  plans. 

No  Magic  Wand  will  restore  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  entire  country  at  one 
sweeping  stroke.  But,  already,  some 
great  city  markets  are  flashing  the 
’’Go”  signal  for  renewed  sales  activity. 

Industry  is  stirring;  employment 
increasing.  Shopkeepers  are  scanning 
empty  shelves  with  a  dubious  eye. 

Look  to  metropolitan  markets  for 
quick  sales  revivals.  They  have  the 
great  potentials,  the  economy  of  sales. 


They  have  that  greatest  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  forces — the  daily  newspaper — pro¬ 
ducing  instant  impression  at  minimum 
cost;  providing  prompt  action  for  sales 
plans;  commanding  intensive  co-oper¬ 
ation  from  the  retail  trade;  giving  a 
quick  check-up  on  results. 

And  look  to  Philadelphia  —  that  out¬ 
standing  of  all  large  cities — where  one 
newspaper  gives  the  greatest  coverage, 
at  the  lowest  cost,  of  any  great  market. 

The  Bulletin  is  read  in  ninety-one  per 
cent,  of  Philadelphia  homes. 

560,855  daily  circulation,  secured 
without  premium  or  contest,  domi¬ 
nating  a  billion  dollar  market,  at 

sixty-five  cents  a  line.  ©  1931«  Bulletin  Co. 
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Sunday 


TO  SENTENCE  BROTHERS  FOR  LINGLE 
MURDER  APRIL  17— CASE  STIRS  PUBLIC 

Jury’s  Verdict  Giving  Gangster  Minimum  Punishment  Draws 
Criticism — Trial  Failed  to  Reveal  Those  Who 
Hired  Reporter’s  Slayer 


Leo  V.  BROTHERS.  St.  Louis 
hotxllum,  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Alfred  (Jake)  Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter,  will  know  April  17  whether  he 
has  to  serve  the  14  year  sentence  im¬ 
posed  on  him  by  a  jury  in  Judge  Joseph 
Sabath’s  court  last  week  or  will  stand  a 
new  trial. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury,  fixing  the 
punishment  of  Brothers  at  the  minimum, 
came  as  a  surprise  to  many  and  brought 
a  torrent  of  denunciation  upon  Chicago 
courts  in  newspaper  comment  from  other 
cities. 

The  very  fact  that  Brothers  received 
the  minimum  sentence  has  given  critics 
a  basis  for  charges  which  have  persisted 
since  the  announcement  of  the  arrest. 
The  utter  certainty  of  officials  that 
Brothers  was  the  man  who  killed  Lingle 
and  the  fact  that  not  one  witness  testi¬ 
fied  he  saw  Lingle  slain,  presents  at 
least  a  groundwork  for  the  ugly  rumors 
that  have  been  circulated. 

Despite  gossip  of  “railroading,”  and  of 
a  “frameup”  which  is  hinted  involves 
even  Brothers’  attorneys  and  Brothers 
himself,  it  is  held  unreasonable  that  a 
jury,  finding  a  man  guilty  of  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murder  of  Lingle,  could  impose 
the  minimum  sentence  on  the  evidence 
presented. 

It  is  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
police  at  large  as  to  the  guilt  of 
Brothers. 

The  Tribune  has,  from  the  first,  main¬ 
tained  that  Brothers  is  the  man.  This 
persistence,  in  the  face  of  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  either  the  newspaper 
or  officials  to  strip  the  case  bare,  show 
a  motive,  reveal  gang  connections  and 
thus  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
world  that  Brothers  had  a  reason  for 
killing  Lingle  and  did  so,  has  engendered 
a  lielief  among  newspapermen,  some  of 
whom  covered  the  trial  for  newspapers 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Tribune,  that  Brothers  is  the  man  who 
killed  Lingle,  but  it  cannot  be  legiti¬ 
mately  proved  without  entailing  a  scan¬ 
dal  which  would  prove  so  devastating  as 
to  render  the  game  not  worth  the  candle. 

That  the  evidence  against  Brothers 
was  not  complete  is  shown  by  the  “com¬ 
promise”  verdict.  Under  Illinois  law. 
the  sentence  is  commutable  in  about 
eight  years.  Observers  hold  that  no  pur¬ 
pose  whatever  is  served  by  such  a  sen¬ 
tence.  Civic  leaders  have  stated  that 
the  conviction  of  Brothers  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  feel  the  sentence 
is  too  light.  Those  dissatisfied  with  the 
verdict  are  of  the  opinion  that  from  a 
point  of  general  good.  Brothers  belongs 
in  jail,  but  they  hold  that  there  is  still 
the  question  left  unanswered.  “Who 
killed  ‘Jake’  Lingle,  And  Why?” 

The  (Thicago  Tribune  on  Sunday  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Lingle 


case.  The  first  installment  described  the 
early  life  of  Lingle  and  his  appearance, 
manner  and  some  of  his  habits.  It  laid 
a  background  for  the  story  of  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  Brothers.  The  articles 
are  by  John  Boettiger,  who  wrote  the 
story  of  Brothers’  capture  in  an  exclu¬ 
sive  Tribune  story  several  months  back. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Tribune  carried 
this  editorial : 

“A  jury  has  found  Leo  Brothers  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  Alfred  Lingle,  the 
Tribune  reporter  who  was  killed  last 
June.  The  sentence  is  14  years’  impris¬ 
onment,  which  indicates  a  compromise  of 
varying  opinions  in  the  jury  room.  It  is 
the  first  case  of  detection  and  successful 
pro.secution  of  a  gangland  assassin. 
Scalisi  and  Anselmi  were  sentenced  to 
prison,  but  they  were  caught  in  the  fight 
which  police  pursuit  of  their  car  precipi¬ 
tated,  and  after  three  trials  they  were 
free  again.  Brothers  is  the  first  killer  to 
be  dug  out  of  the  fog  into  Which  he  dis¬ 
appeared,  brought  to  justice,  and  proved 
to  be  a  murderer. 

“The  murder  of  the  Tribune  reporter 
presented  all  the  bafflements  which  in 
other  cases  have  been  decisive  and  have 
stopped  the  discovery  and  taking  of  the 
murderer.  The  killer  had  disappeared 
into  the  crowds,  apparently  without  leav¬ 
ing  trace  of  his  escape  or  evidence  of  his 
identity  or  purpose.  In  many  gang  mur¬ 
ders  the  purpose  is  plain  enough,  but  the 
killers  escape.  It  was  not  clear  why 
Lingle  had  been  killed,  although  it  was 
apparent  that  the  motive  was  in  some 
gangland  activity. 

“The  usual  and  some  unusual  difficul¬ 
ties  were  in  the  way  of  justice  in  this 
ca.se,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of 
it  brings  the  highest  credit  to  the  offi¬ 
cials  who  undertook  it  and  persisted 
against  extraordinary  discouragement 
until  the  murderer  was  taken  and  the 
proof  of  his  guilt  obtained.  State's  At¬ 
torney  Swanson,  with  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination,  put  a  special  organization  at 
work,  including  Patrick  Roche,  his  chief 
investigator,  and  two  si)ecial  assistant 
state’s  attorneys,  Charles  Rathbun  and 
James  MeShane,  appointed  for  the  inves¬ 
tigation. 

“Roche  has  proved  himself  the  great¬ 
est  detective  in  the  country.  He  pene¬ 
trated  further  into  gangland  for  a  man 
than  any  detectives  ever  had  been  before, 
unless  they  were  associates  of  the  gang¬ 
sters,  and  was  assisted  in  each  move  by 
Mr.  Rathbun  and  Mr.  MeShane.  It  is 
a  plain  statement  of  the  fact  that  these 
men  were  tireless,  indifferent  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  were  constantly  threatening 
the  investigators,  and  not  discouraged  by 
the  unexpected  opposition  encountered  in 
ouarters  where  aid  would  have  been 
expected.  They  not  only  were  attacked 
by  ridicule  but  thev  found  the  wav  made 


READ  WHAT  EDITORS  SAY  ABOUT 
"BOBBY  THATCHER”^-, _ 


MOSES  STRAUSS 

Managing  Editor,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times  Star,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

“Bobby,  Bobby,  Bobby,  Bobby, 
Bobby,  and  yet  again.  Bobby 
Thatcher  for  newspaper  ex¬ 
cellence.” 


hard  by  attempts  to  disclose  their  infor¬ 
mation  when  that  would  be  harmful,  to 
destroy  public  confidence  in  them,  and  to 
have  them  removed  from  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  Success  in  such  circumstances  was 
doubly  hard  to  obtain  and  gangland  had 
a  protection  extended  by  influences  of 
ostensible  reputability. 

“The  case  in  Judge  Joseph  Sabath’s 
court  was  tried  by  Assistant  State’s 
Attorney  Wayland  Brooks  of  Mr.  Swan¬ 
son’s  staff,  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  in 
the  presentation  of  evidence  and  in  argu¬ 
ment  which  could  not  but  remove  every 
shadow  of  the  unjust  and  outrageous 
charge  that  Brothers  had  been  selected 
as  a  victim  to  be  railroaded.  Mr.  Brooks’ 
treatment  of  the  case  was  a  model  for 
dispassionate  prosecution  of  a  person 
accused  of  murder.  Every  right  of  the 
defendant  was  respected,  and  the  jury 
which  found  him  guilty  did  so  upon  a 
fair  presentation  of  the  evidence  against 
him.  The  testimony  was  that  of  eye¬ 
witnesses,  of  reputable  citizens  who  had 
seen  him  when  the  reporter  was  killed. 

“The  story  of  the  search  for  the  killer 
of  Lingle,  begun  the  afternoon  of  June  9 
when  the  murder  was  committed,  will  be 
told  in  the  Tribune,  beginning  in  this 
issue.  It  will  give  the  readers  of  the 
Tribune  an  accurate  and  adequate  picture 
of  what  must  be  surmounted  when  an 
assassin  who  has  killed  and  disappeared 
is  to  Ik.*  brought  into  court  with  proof  of 
his  guilt  on  him. 

“It  is  now  proved  that  detection  and 
conviction  are  possible.  This  was  what 
the  Tribune  intended  and  hoped  to  estab¬ 
lish  by  making  the  first  break  in  the  pro¬ 
tections  which  seemed  to  make  murder 
easy  and  punishment  impf)ssible.  There 
have  been  many  coincident  consequences 
while  the  search  for  Lingle’s  murderer  was 
being  conducted.  The  records  of  gang¬ 
land  have  been  seized  and  much  informa¬ 
tion  obtained.  Gangsters  have  been  made 
cautious  and  timid.  The  community 
morale  has  been  steadied,  and  there  is 
renewed  confidence  that  law  can  take  the 
upiKT  hand  of  criminals  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  in  politics. 

“Brothers,  it  must  be  apparent,  was  a 


hired  killer.  The  fiiatl  Of  men  behind 
him  have  not  been  taken.  The  future  may 
hold  something  in  this  connection,  but 
the  actual  assassin  has  been  convicted. 
The  Tribune  extends  credit,  in  ad<lition 
to  that  so  well  deserved  by  the  officials 
in  the  case,  to  the  Daily  Times,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Ei’cning  Post,  and  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  for  the  support  which  the  in¬ 
vestigation  required  if  it  was  to  be  given 
its  best  chance  of  success.” 

Throughout  the  conduct  of  the  trial, 
other  Chicago  newspapers,  excepting 
those  named  in  the  Tribune  editorial,  re¬ 
flected  a  “show  us”  attitude.  To  all 
appearances  there  was  little  in  the  way 
of  distortion  of  the  testimony  of  the  trial 
and  its  developments,  a  fact  which  is 
regarded  as  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
intense  hostilitv  that  has  persisted  since 
the  murder  of  Lingle. 

USED  PLANE  ON  ROCKNE  STORY 

When  the  plane  which  carried  Knute 
Rockne  to  his  death  crashed,  Gardner 
Cowles,  Jr.,  managing  editor  and  Charles 
Gatschet,  pilot  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  plane,  Good  News 
II,  were  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  on  their  way 
home  from  a  flight  to  Arizona.  They 
left  Wichita  at  dawn  the  next  day  and 
reached  Des  Moines  in  time  to  run  a 
page  of  pictures  in  an  edition  which 
went  to  press  at  noon.  On  Saturday, 
Gatschet  took  Sec  Taylor  and  Bert 
McGrane,  sports  editors,  and  George 
Yates,  photographer,  to  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  for  the  funeral. 

RAYMOND  WRITES  BOOK 

Clifford  Raymond,  editorial  writer, 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  written  another 
book,  “Our  Very  Best  People.”  The 
book,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  is  said  to 
pull  back  the  curtain  on  Chicago  society, 
culture  and  gangsters. 

WILL  JOIN  ACORN  AGENCY 

On  May  1st  Miss  S.  B.  Mandell, 
former  manager  of  the  Bell  Advertising 
Company  of  New  York,  will  join  the 
Acorn  Agency  as  associate. 


In  Fort  Worth 
and  West  Texas  advertis- 
ins  in  the  Star-Telesram 
is  the  most  economical 
means  you  can  use  to 
reach  the  buyers  that  have 
money  to  spend. 

140,000  daily  net  paid 
circulation. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


Morning 


Evening 


63  Park  Row, 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE 

John  N.  Whetler,  President 
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WESTCHESTER  PROVES 
A  SUPERIOR  MARKET 


Department  Store  Sales,  as  reported  April  I  by  the  Second  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict,  disclose  Westchester  as  the  only  area  with  a  gain  for  February,  1931,  over 
February,  1930. 

Westchester  —  a  rich  and  populous  area,  both  style-conscious  and  quality-goods- 
consclous  —  Is  always  In  a  healthy  condition. 

National  Advertisers  are  finding  a  fertile  field  for  their  products  In  this  greatest  of 
all  suburban  markets  —  particularly  so,  now,  that  a  means  of  entree*  to  the  entire 
area  is  so  conveniently  at  their  disposal. 


Here  is  the  Federal  Reserve's  Report  Showing  Percentage  Sain  or  Loss 


of  February,  1931,  Over  February,  1930: 

New  York  City  .  —  5.2 

Buffalo .  —  7.3 

Rochester .  — 12.0 

Syracuse .  —  8.7 

Newark .  —  6.9 

Bridgeport .  — 16.5 

Elsewhere  .  —  6.9 

Northern  New  York  State .  — I  1.9 

Southern  New  York  State .  —  6.7 

Hudson  River  Valley  District .  —  9.7 

Capital  District .  —  8.0 

WESTCHESTER  DISTRICT .  -1-4.6 


A  comprehensive  and  interesting  study  of  retail  sales  in  Westchester  as  compared  with  cities  having 
similar  population  (520,000)  has  been  prepared.  You  may  obtain  a  copy  by  addressing  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  or  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Graybar  Building,  New  York  City. 


*  Eight  daily  newspapers,  all  evening,  which  cover  West¬ 
chester —  all  of  which  may  be  bought  at  one  combination 
rate,  reducing  tremendously  the  merchandising  cost  as 
compared  with  similar  areas  elsewhere. 
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EDITORS,  AT  BANQUET,  TO  HEAR  “INSIDE” 
OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  BUSINESS 

Addresses  by  Col.  Arthur  Woods  and  Dr.  Julius  Klein  at 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’  Dinner  Will  Not 
Be  Published — Four  Directors  to  Be  Elected 


^  E\\  SPAPER  editors  attending  the 
’  banquet  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  to  be  held  Saturday 
night.  April  18,  at  the  New  Willard  Ho¬ 
tel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  close  of 


Fred  F.  Shedd  David  Lawrence 

the  society’s  convention,  will  likely  hear 
the  unvarnished  truth  about  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  business  conditions  in  this 
country.  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  President 
Hoover’s  Director  General  of  Unem¬ 
ployment  Relief,  and  Dr.  Julius  Klein, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  are 
scheduled  to  give  addresses  on  the 
“inside”  of  both  topics,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  what  they  have  to  say  will  not 
be  published.  A  light  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  being  arranged  by  David 
Lawrence,  editor  of  the  United  States 
Daily  and  secretary  of  the  banquet  com¬ 
mittee,  will  be  the  addresses  made  by 
two  memliers  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  one  a 
Republican,  and  the  other  a  Democrat, 
who  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  say 
what  they  think  about  the  political  party 
opposed  to  their  own. 

The  banquet  will  conclude  a  full  three- 
day  program  of  addresses  and  ‘“shop  talk” 
on  many  phases  of  newspaper  editorial 
work.  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  heads  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram  committee.  Meetings  will  be  held 
at  the  National  Press  Club.  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  president  of  the  society,  will 
preside.  "The  inffirmal  shop  talks,  which 
previously-  had  featured  the  luncheon 
sessions,  tliis  year  will  be  held  during 
the  evening  meetings. 

One  important  piece  of  business  before 
the  society  will  be  the  election  of  four 
directors.  The  four  whose  terms  expire 
this  year  are  Willis  J.  .Abbot,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  elected  in  1928;  Frank 
Knox,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  elected  in  1928;  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  elected  in  1928,  and  Marvin  H. 
Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal,  elected  for 
a  one-year  term  in  1930. 

The  first  night.  Thursday,  April  16, 
the  editors  will  call  on  President  Hoover. 
The  visit,  with  its  confidential  discus¬ 
sions,  will  be  limited  to  members  of  the 


LUDLOW 

TEMPO  MEDIUM 


An  excellent 
design  of  modern 
character 


Sficiety.  Friday  night  there  will  be  two 
shop  talk  groups.  One  will  consider  the 
problem  of  “Building  a  City  Staff,”  un¬ 
der  direction  of  .Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Newark  News,  chairman. 


S.  P.  Weston  A.  H.  Kirchhofer 

and  Henry  Justin  Smith,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Daily  News.  The  other 
will  discuss  “^itorial  Department 
Costs,”  with  Dwight  Marvin,  editor, 
Troy  Record,  chairman,  and  M.  At¬ 
wood.  associate  editor,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

.\t  the  more  formal  meeting,  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general 
secretary  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  will  talk  about 
“Newspaper  Publicity.” 

Friday  morning,  Frank  R.  Kent,  of 
the  Baltimore  Swi,  will  tell  what  he  has 
learned,  in  many  years  of  battling  _  for 
news,  about  “Politicians  and  Publicity.” 

.Mbin  E.  Johnson,  staff  correspondent 
in  Geneva  of  the  late  New  York  World, 
and  for  15  years  engaged  exclusively  on 
foreign  assignments,  will  talk  about  ‘‘The 
Press  Abroad  as  Viewed  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can.”  From  1916  to  1921,  Mr.  Johnson 
worked  from  Ireland  to  Asia  Minor  for 
the  United  Press.  In  1922,  he  _  was  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  and  for  two  years  was  with  the 
New  York  World  on  a  foreign  desk 
assignment. 

Samuel  P.  Weston,  newspaper  engineer. 
New  York,  on  Friday  afternoon,  will  talk 
abo'ut  “Fundamental  Laws  Uiwn  Which 
Newspaper  Success  is  Predicated  and 
Sustained.” 

The  complete  program  follows: 

Thursday,  April  16,  2  P.M. 

Opening  address.  President  Fred  Ful¬ 
ler  Shedd. 

Greetings  from  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  E.  S.  Leggett,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

Newspaper  Publicity,  Lincoln  Ef.  Pal¬ 
mer,  general  manager  A.N.P.A. 

Appointment  of  committes. 


A  ISetc  Name 
A  Better  Feature 

Never  give  up — you 

were  born  to  succeed,” 
says  Fratemicus.  He  writes 
a  daily  sermonette.  Reading 
time:  25  seconds. 

A  better  feature:  distinctive, 
appealing  to  the  eye,  inspir¬ 
ing.  helpful.  Commands  a 
definite  following. 

This  is  not  a  space  filler — 
it’s  a  service.  Full  coopera¬ 
tion  in  making  it  show  a 
profit.  That’s  plus. 

Forestall  disappointment  — 
write  today. 


An  International  exchange  of  editorial 
greetings,  by  President  Shedd ;  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  co-ordinated  communications, 
telegraph,  cable  and  radio,  by  Frank  C. 
Page,  vice-president.  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Friday,  April  17,  10:30  A.M. 

A  Free  Press  and  Free  Government, 
Col.  Wiliam  J.  Donovan,  New  York, 
former  assistant  to  the  U.  S.  attorney- 
general. 

Politicians  and  Publicity,  Frank  R. 
Kent,  Baltimore  Sun. 

The  Press  .Abroad  as  Viewed  by  an 
American,  Albin  E.  Johnson,  recently 
staff  correspondent  of  New  York  World 
at  Geneva. 

Friday,  April  17,  2  P.M. 

Fundamental  Laws  Upon  Which 
Newspaper  Sucess  is  Predicated  and 
Sustaimid,  Samuel  P.  Weston  of  New 
York. 

Recollections  of  a  Washington  Corre¬ 
spondent,  Richard  V.  Oulahan,  chief, 
New  York  Times  Washington  bureau. 

Saturday,  April  18,  10:30  A.M. 

The  Future  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper,  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Press  and  Labor  News,  William 
Green,  president,  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Columnist,  Jay  E. 
House,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Saturday,  April  18,  2  P.M. 

Committee  reports. 

Shop  Talks. 

Thursday  night — Call  on  President 
Hoover,  limited  number  to  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Friday  noon — Radio,  W.  C.  Vorpe, 
Sunday  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
chairman;  Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  radio 
editor,  Nctv  York  Times;  Volney  D. 
Hurd,  radio  editor,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Friday  night — Building  a  City  Staff, 
Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  managing  editor, 
Newark  News,  chairman ;  Henry  J.  Smith, 
managing  editor,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Editorial  Department  Costs,  Dwight 
Marvin,  editor,  Troy  Record,  chairman; 
M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor,  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

Saturday  noon  —  Making  Scientific 
News  More  Readable.  George  B.  Arm¬ 
stead,  managing  editor,  Hartford  Cow¬ 
ant  chairman;  Watson  Davis,  managing 
editor.  Science  Service. 

Government  Data  the  Editor  Can  Use, 
James  A.  Stuart,  managing  editor,  7^ 
dianapolis  Star,  chairman;  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  assistant  secretary,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
merce  Department. 


UNUSUAL  SALES  PLEA 


Bakery  Employe*  Took  Space  to  Ask 
Support  of  Employer’*  Policy 

The  employes  of  the  Zinsmaster  Bread 
Company  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  totaling  127, 
purchased  full-page  space  recently  in 
the  Duluth  News  Tribune  to  inform  the 
public  that  their  employer  had  refused 
to  capitulate  to  the  industrial  depression 
by  keeping  his  force  intact  and  without 
reducing  wages. 

The  advertisement  carried  a  sales  plea 
on  the  basis  that  a  sales  increase  “will 
help  us  to  feel  that  we  are  earning  our 
money  and  justifying  the  faith  of  a  con¬ 
cern  that,  through  parlous  times,  has  kept 
faith  in  its  town,  its  employes  and  its 
product.” 


ERIE  NEWSPAPERMEN  HONORED 

Erie,  Pa.,  newspapermen  were  honored 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  B’Nai  B’rith 
in  that  city  last  week.  Addresses  were 
made  bjr  John  Mead,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Erie  Times  •,  Austin  J.  White,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dispatch-Herald;  H.  N. 
Fleming,  publisher  of  the  Observer;  and 
Edigio  Agresti,  publisher  of  La  Gacetta. 


MORRIS’  SON  JOINS  STAFF 

George  Morris,  Jr.,  son  of  the  editor 
and  president  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Evening 
Appeal. 


New  Process  of  Coating  Dry  Mats 
Wood’s  Latest  Improvement 

^^OUR  increased  pride  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  paper  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  reason  for  our  determination  to 
keep  on  improving  Wood  Dry  Mats. 
Result:  The  Wood  new  process 
coated  dry  mat  —  at  your  service. 


FLONGV  CORPOR7MION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y.. 


Ga*  or  Electric 
Scorcher* 


AlWAV*  UNIFORM 


"64”  Parting 
Powder 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 
2032  Clybourn  Ave  +  Chicago 


Better  Features  Syndicate 
Box  173 

Middletown,  Ohio 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blanket* 
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We 


e  are  pleased  to  advise 


our  advertisers  and  friends  that 
the  net  paid  circulation  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram 
is  now  averaging  in  excess  of 

400,000 

copies  per  day 


World 


Tble^ram 


Scripps-H award  Newspaper 

BY-OF-AND-FOR  NEW  YORKERS 

MKMHKKS  OF  T)iE  UNITED  PRESS— THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS— THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCUIeATIONS 
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GETTING  1931  VALUE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR  IS  CHIEF  A.N.A.  TOPIC 

Entire  Day  to  Be  Devoted  to  This  Subject  at  Detroit  Convention, 
April  27—29 — Speakers  Will  Give  Viewpoints 
of  Various  Fields 


Five  speeches  on  one  subject  and  a 
“si^kerless”  session  for  general 
discussion  mark  the  program  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers  for  its 
semi-annual  convention  in  Detroit,  April 
27-29.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Statler. 

Five  speakers  on  the  opening  day’s 
program  will  give  five  viewpoints  on  the 
question,  “How  to  Get  1931  Value  for 
the  1931  Advertising  Dollar.”  Thomas 
H.  Beck,  vice-president  of  the  Crowell 
Publishing  Company  and  president  of  P. 
F.  Collier  &  Son  Company,  will  speak 
from  the  magazine  point  of  view;  John 
H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the  IVorcester 
(Mass.)  Post  and  former  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  will  give  the  newspaper  angle ; 
Willard  T.  Chevalier,  publishing  director 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Engiiurering 
News  Record,  a  McGraw-Hill  publica¬ 
tion.  will  represent  the  business  paper 
viewpoint.  Raymond  Rubicam.  president 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  will  speak  as 
an  advertising  agent,  and  Allyn  B.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  vice-president  of  the  Peppcrell 
Manufacturing  Company,  as  an  adver¬ 
tiser. 

These  speeches  will  take  up  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  sessions  on  Monday, 
.April  27,  following  an  opening  address 
“Building  Solidl--  for  Permanent  Pros¬ 
perity,”  by  B.  E.  Hutchinson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation.  Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bristol-Myers  Company,  and 
president  of  the  Association,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  morning  session  and  also  at 
the  banquet  Monday  night,  at  which  Ray 
Long,  editor  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
and  president  of  the  International  Maga¬ 
zine  Company,  will  talk  on  Russia. 

Three  vice-presidents  of  the  A.N.A. 
will  preside  at  other  sessions :  Stuart 
Peabody  of  the  Borden  Company  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon:  P.  J.  Kelly  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company  T uesday  morning ; 
and  W  A.  Grove  of  the  Hxlison  General 
Electric  .Appliance  Company  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

.At  the  “speakerless”  session  Tuesday 
morning,  the  first  discussion  will  l>c  on 
questions  raised  by  the  Monday  addresses. 
Next  will  come  comments  on  “Shoukl  an 
-Advertiser  Conduct  His  Own  Market 
Surveys?”  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
1).  P.  Smelser,  of  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company;  and  on  “How  Can  the  Trad¬ 
ing  Area  Principle  Be  .Applied  ?’’  under 
the  leadership  of  L.  1.  Kcrliii.  of  the 
National  Carl>on  Company.  Remaining 
time  will  be  given  to  an  oi)en  forum  on 
topics  to  lie  suggested  by  meml)ers. 

“The  Story  of  a  Complete  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Campaign  of  General  Electric  Refrig¬ 
erators”  will  be  told  by  W.  1.  Daily, 
manager  of  sales  promotion,  electric  re¬ 
frigeration  department.  General  Electric 
Company,  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion.  FolKm  ing  this  talk  group  meetings 
will  be  held  as  follows : 

“Coordinating  Sales  and  .Advertising” ; 
presiding  officer  to  be  announced  later. 
Cliff  Knoble,  director  of  advertising  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation,  will  speak  on 
“What  the  .Advertising  Department  Can 
Contribute  to  the  Education  of  Sales¬ 
men.”  .Another  speaker,  to  lie  announced 
later,  will  talk  on  “Selling  Advertising 
to  tbe  Sales  Department.” 

“Motion  Pictures” ;  presiding  officer, 
F.  W.  Kastner,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fruit  Dispatch  Company.  Eugene  W. 
Castle,  president  of  Castle  Films,  will 
si>eak  on  “Motion  Pictures  as  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Medium.”  J.  W.  Dunhar,  of  the 
Nela  Park  sales  promotion  department. 
General  Electric  Company,  will  show  an 
all-color  industrial  talking  film,  “Step¬ 
ping  Ahead.” 

“Direct  Mail”;  presiding  officer,  .A.  T. 
Hugg,  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion.  Detroit  Steel  Products  Com¬ 
pany.  J.  C.  McG.  Gries,  vice-president, 
Manz  Corporation,  will  discuss  Co-ordi¬ 
nating  Direct  Mail  with  Other  Media.” 


Tuesday  evening  a  round-rtable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  radio  advertising  will  be  held 
at  a  dinner  meeting.  Paul  B.  West,  of 
the  National  Carbon  Company,  chairman 
of  the  A.N..A.  Radio  Committee,  will 
preside. 

Wednesday  morning,  .April  29,  will  see 
another  general  session,  presided  over  by 
Cliff  Knoble  of  the  Chrysler  Corpora¬ 
tion,  associate  chairman  of  the  A.N.A. 
program  committee.  At  this  session  S. 
Roland  Hall,  sales  manager  of  the 
Charis  Corporation,  will  speak  on  “The 
Right  Attitude  Toward  .Advertising” ; 
Walter  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
the  Marine  Trust  Company,  a  member 
of  the  Marine  Midland  Group,  Inc., 
will  discuss  “What  Bankers  Can  Do  to 
Further  More  Economical  Marketing”; 
Hugo  Bell,  vice-chairman  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  Fair  Price  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  assistant  to  the  president, 
Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  will  have  as  his  topic, 
“The  Economic  Expert  Studies  Price 
Cutting.” 

C.  L.  Bowman,  of  Stanco,  Inc.,  is 
chairman  of  the  .A.N.  A.  Program  Com¬ 
mittee. 


FIFTY  REPORT  ROCKNE  RITES 


Facilities  for  Running  Stories  Provided 
at  Famous  Coach’s  Funeral 

Newspapermen  covering  the  funeral  of 
Knute  Rockne,  famous  football  coach. 
.April  4,  were  provided  a  press  box  in  the 
rear  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  HearJ, 
South  Bend,  where  the  services  were 
held.  Facilities  for  filing  running  stor¬ 
ies  of  the  services  were  also  provided. 
.Al)out  50  writers  were  present. 

Those  filing  running  stories  were  pro¬ 
vided  typewriters  out  of  the  sound  of  the 
mourners  and  the  copy  was  sent  by  mes¬ 
senger  l>oys  to  the  gymnasium  nearhy 
where  telegraph  wires  had  been  set  up. 
Those  writing  running  stories  were  given 
badges  bearing  the  words  “Working 
Press”  while  those  covering  for  morn¬ 
ing  papers  and  others  not  re(|uiring  run¬ 
ning  stories  were  provided  another  sec¬ 
tion. 

Batteries  of  cameramen  and  newsreel 
men  got  hundreds  of  shots  and  thousands 
of  words  were  filed  during  the  day  and 
evening.  .Arrangements  for  the  press 
were  made  by  Joseph  S.  Petritz,  director 
of  sports  publicity  at  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity. 


TEXAS  MEETING  JUNE  11-13 

Ray  H.  Nichols  of  Vernon.  Tex., 
president  of  the  Texas  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion.  and  L<iwry  Martin,  publisher  of  the 
Corsicana  Sun.  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  program  for  the  1931  convention,  met 
with  .'^am  P.  Harhen  in  Dallas  recently 
to  api)r<)ve  plans  for  the  association’s 
convention  in  San  .Angelo  June  11  and  13. 

DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select 
group  of  Metropolitan 
Evening  Newspapers. 

Based  on  the  idea  of  giving 
personal  service  to  a  few  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  that  prefer 
this  type  of  sales  promotion 
in  the  national  (eastern) 
field — the  “one  paper”  list. 

110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


OFFERS  LIBEL  LAW  CHANGE 


Michigan  Legislator’s  Measure  Broad¬ 
ens  Defense  for  Publishers 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

La.vsing,  Mich.,  .April  7. — Broaden¬ 
ing  the  defense  against  libel  actions 
entertained  in  Michigan  courts  would  lx- 
accomplished  by  a  bill  offered  by  Rep. 
Gordon  F.  VanEenenaam  of  Muskegon. 

The  bill  would  so  amend  the  judicature 
act  as  to  make  completely  privileged  all 
judicial  legislative,  or  other  official  pro¬ 
ceedings.  .Any  deviation  from  the  official 
proceedings  such  as  quotation  of  com¬ 
ments  or  citation  of  actions  not  officially 
recorded  would  not  be  included,  however, 
and  any  change  in  the  report  at  the  hands 
of  copy-readers,  editors,  or  publishers 
would  take  that  portion  of  the  story  out 
of  the  privileged  category. 

N.  Y.  MIRROR  ADDS  TO  STAFF 

Four  salesmen  were  added  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  this  week.  They  are  Jack 
Cunningham,  formerly  of  General  Foods 
Corporation ;  John  D.  Ling,  of  Swing, 
lones  and  Higgins;  L.  David  Blank,  of 
Minneapolis  Journal;  and  Myron  Elges. 
recently  in  charge  of  advertising  for 
Transport  .Aircraft  Corporation. 

COUNTY  PUBUSHERS  ORGANIZE 

Organization  of  the  Essex  County 
( X.J.)  Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion  was  completed  recently  with  19  pub¬ 
lisher  members.  Garvin  P.  Taylor. 
Montclair  Times,  is  president :  Walter 
S.  Gray,  Fri'ington  Herald,  vice-presi¬ 
dent ;  John  .A.  Day,  Milburn-.Short  Hills 
Item,  secretary-treasurer. 


NOWLAN  FREE  LANCING 

Phil  Nowlan,  author  and  originator  of 
the  adventure  strip  “Buck  Rogers,  2431 
.A.l)..”  has  resigned  as  associate  editor 
of  the  Retail  Ledger,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  12  years,  to  devote  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  writing,  with  headquarters  at 
1201  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


WARNING  CHECKS  NEWS 
LIFTING  BY  RADIO 

Prompt  Action  by  Pentacola  Dailies 
and  A.P.  Stop*  Retaliatory 
Action  by  Municipal 
Station 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  April  6th. —  Pensa¬ 
cola’s  municipal  radio  station  WCO.A 
was  promptly  warned  this  week  that  court 
injunctions  would  be  used  if  necessary 
to  prevent  its  use  of  local  and  .Associated 
Press  news  and  features  of  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  News  and  Journal.  The  station  dis¬ 
continued  after  two  days  the  lifting  of 
news  from  the  local  papers  after  a  warn¬ 
ing  had  been  sounded  by  the  newspapers 
and  by  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  .A.P. 

The  station  took  the  unusual  liberty 
of  reading  the  entire  front  page  of  the 
Pensacola  News  and  even  such  features 
as  Will  Rogers  without  giving  credit  to 
the  local  papers  and  only  occasionally 
mentioning  the  Associated  Press,  l.eland 
G.  Swarts,  editor  of  both  papers,  warned 
the  station,  threatened  an  injunction,  and 
communicated  with  .A.P.  headquarters. 

The  station’s  action  was  an  outgrowth 
of  a  political  fight  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  city  administration  in 
which  the  newspapers  have  been  advocat¬ 
ing  a  change  to  the  city  manager  form 
of  government.  The  station  is  owned 
by  the  city  and  supiKirted  by  taxpayer's 
money,  yet  sells  advertising  in  keen  com¬ 
petition  with  other  mediums.  Station 
announcers  did  not  omit  even  the  head¬ 
lines  in  reading  the  front  page  of  the 
paper.  They  even  described  tbe  Ripley 
cartoon. 


TUNIS  IN  EUROPE 

John  R.  Tunis,  tennis  writer  for  the 
New  York  F.vcning  Post,  sailed  recently 
for  Europe  to  cover  the  tennis  tfiurna- 
ments  on  the  Riviera.  He  will  visit 
Paris  before  returning  to  the  United 
States. 


Morley  Mat 

“ECONOMIC” 

Hi 

Ideal  for  handbox  use.  Better 
for  this  purpose  than  other 
mats  sold  at  higher  prices. 
Also  works  well  in  machine 
casting,  although  not  intended 
for  many  casts. 

For  a  larger  number  of  casts  per  mac.  we 
recommend  tbe  Motley  “RANGER”  at  1  5 
cents,  or  the  Morley  “RELIABLE”  at  1 7 
cents.  The  latter  is  good  for  any  number 
of  casts  required,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
use  in  Automatic  Autoplate  Machines. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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☆  * 

This  column  is  set  in  7  Point  Ionic  No. 
5  on  an  8  point  body. 

Would  you  accept  the  verdict  of  a 
Jury  of  3,766  eye  specialists  concern¬ 
ing  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5?  In  this  na¬ 
tion-wide  survey  conducted  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Optical 
Company,  important  questions  were 
asked  of  these  men.  To  the  question, 
“Do  you  believe  the  continued  reading 
of  the  small  type  generally  used  in 
newspapers  has  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  eyes?”  the  verdict  and  answers  of 
3,554  eye  specialists  was  overwhelming 
in  the  affirmative,  3,461  declaring  that 
the  reading  of  small  newspaper  type 
was  injurious  to  the  eyes,  while  but  193 
thought  the  opposite. 

In  the  matter  of  preference  between 
Ionic  No.  5  and  two  other  popular  news¬ 
paper  faces  (sample  columns  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  3,766  eye  specialists)  3,297  of 
the  men  whose  business  it  is  to  save 
eyesight  preferred  Ionic,  while  315  pre¬ 
ferred  the  second  type,  and  154  selected 
the  third!  This,  surely,  is  again  over¬ 
whelming  preference  on  the  part  of  ex¬ 
perts  for  Ionic. 

Many  of  these  eye  specialists  offered 
detailed  opinions  on  the  merit  of  Lino¬ 
type  Ionic  No.  5.  Bernard  A.  Baer,  past 
president.  District  of  Columbia  Opto- 
metric  Society  wrote;  “For  many  years 
I  have  been  wondering  when  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country  would  try  to 
consider  the  comfort  of  their  readers 
and  change  their  type  or  the  paper  so 
that  the  reader  could  read  in  absolute 
comfort. 

“I  feel  sure  that  you  have  discovered 
the  type  and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
will  all  be  using  it.  That  is,  those  papers 
who  will  consider  the  eyes  of  their 
readers. 

“Ionic  No.  5  will  do  the  work.  It  is  the 
best  and  clearest  type  I  have  ever  seen 
for  use  on  any  new'spaper. 

“Every  optometrist  in  the  country, 
and  especially  those  of  us  who  are  more 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  vision, 
will  welcome  Ionic  No.  5  as  a  great  boon 
to  the  comfort  of  our  patients.  I  wish  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  you  in  this 
progessive  movement  and  will  make 
every  effort  possible  to  get  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Washington  to  use  this  type 
in  the  consideration  of  the  eyesight  of 
their  readers.” 

Prom  Omaha.  Nebraska,  Dr.  O.  J, 
Melvin  wrote:  “There  is  such  a  vast 
difference  in  the  readability  of  Ionic  No. 
5and  the  other  types  that  a  comparison 
is  impossible.  My  opinion,  based  on  my 
experience  in  eyesight,  would  be  that  a 
whole  page  printed  in  Ionic  No.  5  would 
cause  less  strain  and  effort  than  one 
column  of  the  present  types. 


Years  Ago  Today 

IONIC  NO.  5 


Was  Born 


Just  sixty  months  ago  Linotype  Ionic  No.  5 
was  first  seen  by  newspaper  readers.  It  was  a 
new  kind  of  type— larger,  easier  to  read — 
legible  under  the  most  varied  and  even  the 
most  hurried  printing  conditions. 

Readers  were  quick  to  approve  the  face. 
Enthusiasm  took  on  words.  Editors  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  readers  were  writing  to 
them  praising  the  new  face — actually  con¬ 
scious  that  something  had  been  done  to  their 
favorite  paper  that  made  it  seem  better.  A 
physical  improvement,  if  you  please,  that 
stirred  men  and  women — particularly  the 
aged — to  appreciation. 

News  of  this  sort  spreads  quickly.  Paper 
after  paper  heard  about  Ionic  No.  5,  investi¬ 
gated,  changed  over  to  this  more  easily  read 
face.  Then  came  the  commendation  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  eye  specialists  the  country  over — 
praise  from  men  whose  business  it  is  to  save 
eyesight,  telling  editors  just  what  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Ionic  meant  to  the  average  reader  and 
what  a  boon  the  type  was  to  readers  whose 
vision  was  below  normal. 

More  and  more  papers  swung  over  to  Ionic 
—  first  a  few  each  week,  then  by  dozens,  then 
hundreds.  Now  more  than 2,000 newspapers 
in  this  country  are  Ionic-set. 


(-■“LINOTYPE""-) 

Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  »  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

ReprmM^ntmiiv^$  in  th^  Prinripnl  CitimM  of  thm  Uorld 


☆ 
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This  column  is  set  in  6%  Point  Ionic 
No.  5  on  a  7*/^  point  body. 

A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers 
began  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  type  face — a  type  that  could  be 
read  comfortably  and  quickly,  without 
eyestrain,  without  spectacles,  without  the 
usual  degree  of  squinting  and  squirming 
they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No. 
5.  It  was  the  result  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perimental  work  by  Linotype  designers, 
and  eye  specialists,  to  correct  the  existing 
difficulties  in  newspaper  body  type  design. 

The  problem  was  a  difficult  one,  since 
newspaiiers  are  printed  rapidly  on  porous 
stock,  and  inking,  as  well  as  impression 
throughout  the  paper,  could  not  be  held 
uniform  on  the  various  pages. 

By  eliminating  fine  lines,  which  made 
recognition  certain  of  similarly  shaped 
letters  difficult,  and  which  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  break  down  under  matrix-mak¬ 
ing  and  stereotyping  pressure,  one  great 
forward  step  was  achieved. 

Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were 
made  larger  than  customary  practice. 
Sound  reasoning  pointed  out  that  lower¬ 
case  letters  comprise  fully  three-quarters 
of  the  average  line,  and  since  there  were 
more  of  them,  they  should  be  made 
slightly  larger  and  more  legible  in  order  to 
gain  increased  legibility  and  reading  ease. 

Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined. 
It  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  wasted  white  space 
in  the  average  newspaper  face.  This  extra 
amount  of  white  which  formerly  went 
between  letters  was,  in  Ionic  No.  5,  put 
within  the  letter — and  proved  to  be  a 
marked  factor  in  gaining  increased  leg¬ 
ibility  and  reading  ease. 

Other  detailed  changes  were  made  to 
achieve  the  final  Ionic  No.  5  design — 
serifs,  for  Instance,  were  made  shorter 
and  sturdier  to  better  withstand  matrix- 
making  pressure.  Ascenders  were  short¬ 
ened.  Capitals  were  redesigned  to  accord 
with  recognition-factors  opticians  had 
discovered,  slightly  Increased  in  size,  and 
made  more  legible  by  careful  shaping  and 
proportioning.  All  Ionic  No.  5  letters  were 
made  a  trifie  more  substantial  in  weight, 
in  order  that  rapid  inking  and  printing 
would  not  make  them  look  pallid  on  the 
newspaper  page. 

Then,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Optical  Company,  thousands 
of  eye  specialists  the  country  over  were 
invited  to  criticize  Ionic  in  comparison 
with  the  average  newspaper  roman.  In 
this  exhaustive  test,  3,297  eye  specialists 
certified  that  Ionic  No.  5  was  easier  to 
read  than  any  other  news  face — a  re¬ 
markable  tribute  from  men  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  study  of  eyesight! 

Many  publishers  repeated  these  tests  in 
their  own  papers  in  the  form  of  compari¬ 
son  showings  of  Ionic  and  the  face  they 
were  then  using — and  invited  reader  com¬ 
ment.  Readers’  praise  was  enthusiastic. 
Ionic  was  preferred  over  all  other  faces. 

Now,  more  than  2,000  newspapers  are 
using  Ionic  No.  5 — which  is  quite  a  num- 
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CONFERENCE  URGES  HIGH  TRAINING 
STANDARD  FOR  JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 

Cleveland  Meeting  of  Editors  and  Educators  Also  Asks  for 
Greater  Co-operation  Between  Press  and  Colleges — 
Survey  of  Courses  Now  Offered  Recommended 


By  J.  H. 

A  RESOLUTION  citing  the  necessity 
of  a  high,  definite  standard  of  train¬ 
ing  in  schools  of  journalism  and  of 
greater  co-operation  between  newspapers 
and  such  schools,  both  in  placement  of 
graduates  and  in  interest  in  each  other’s 
activities,  was  adopted  April  4  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Hotel  Hollenden  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  four  journalistic  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  resolution  was  announced  by  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd.  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Paul  Bellamy,  managing  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  and  H.  B.  Johnson, 
editor,  li’atertoum  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times, 
also  represented  the  same  group  at  the 
conference. 

George  C.  Dolliver,  editor,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal,  and  Lem¬ 
uel  E.  Hall,  editor,  Wareham  (Mass.) 
Courier,  represented  the  National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association. 

Dean  Frank  L.  Martin  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Bleyer  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  represented  the 
.American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism. 

John  E.  Drewry,  University  of  (jeor- 
gia;  Franklin  Banner,  Pennsylvania 
State  College ;  and  Allen  Sinclair  Hill 
of  Columbia  University  represented  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism. 

The  resolution  and  two  supplementary 
resolutions  were  drafted  by  a  working 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Shedd, 
Bellamy,  Drewry,  and  Dr.  Bleyer. 

The  supplementary  resolutions  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  four  organizations  a  study 
of  the  standards  and  methods  of  the 
schools  of  journalism  and  recommended 
that  the  joint  committee  be  continued  as 
a  permanent  organization.  This  commit¬ 
tee  came  into  existence  through  a 
suggestion  made  last  December  by  Mr. 
Sh^d  during  an  address  in  Boston  to 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  and  the 
.\merican  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism. 

The  resolution  follows: 

“The  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  and  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Jo'urnalism 
indorses  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
principles  and  standards  of  education  for 
journalism,  adopted  by  the  Association 
of  Teachers  and  Schools  of  Journalism 
Dec.  30,  1924. 

“We  recognize  the  increasing  demand 
of  newspaper  organizations  for  college 
trained  workers.  We  believe  it  the 
proper  mission  and  obligation  of  schools 


Plan  to  Save 

by  consulting 
the  Archineer 


Plan  to  save  money  on  your 
new  plant  and  its  operation. 

Our  special  experience  in  tbe 
design  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  plants  will  help  yon. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

V. _ ^ 


of  journalism  to  supply  that  demand. 
And  to  that  end  we  believe  that  the  basic 
education  for  newspaper  work  should  be 
in  such  courses  and  such  mental  equip¬ 
ment  as  are  generally  recognized  as  the 
requirements  for  a  bachelor’s  degree, 
specifically  directed  and  applied  so  far 
as  possible  to  the  problems  of  newspaper 
service.  We  believe  that  such  college 
training,  so  directed,  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  specific  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals  of  newspaper  service,  its 
mission  and  obligations,  its  history,  its 
ethics,  with  special  regard  for  the  defi¬ 
nition  and  development  of  news,  and  in 
the  practical  art  of  newspaper  work  with 
laboratory  equipment,  to  afford  training 
and  practise  for  the  small  paper  as  well 
as  the  large. 

"Many  of  the  schools  of  journalism 
are  doing  such  work  today  and  in  our 
opinion  this  joint  committee  can  better 
serve  its  purpose  by  directing  attention 
to  and  securing  recognition  of  the  work 
being  done  and  the  methods  used  in  these 
schools  than  by  attempting  dogmatically 
to  set  up  any  particular  code  of 
standards. 

“In  justice  to  their  students  and  to 
themselves,  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  should  make  every  effort  to 
determine,  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
college  course,  the  fitness  of  each  stu¬ 
dent  for  a  career  in  journalism,  on  the 
basis  of  personality,  aptitude  and  mental 
ability;  and  then  should  discourage  all 
students  who  do  not  measure  up  to  a 
high  standard  in  these  qualifications 
from  continuing  their  preparation  for 
journalism. 

“The  standards  for  graduation  from  all 
schools  and  departments  of  journalism 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
students  who  are  lacking  knowledge, 
ability  or  proficiency  from  obtaining  an 
academic  degree  in  journalism. 

“We  recommend  to  the  organizations 
which  this  joint  committee  represents 
that  they  advance,  by  word  and  act,  in 
every  proper  manner,  a  greater  degree 
of  co-operation  between  schools  of  jour- 
nalism  and  the  press. 

GET  A  DUPLEX! 

A  press  for  every  newspaper 

A  iH’essroom  engineering 
service  for  every  press  user. 

“SUPER-UNIT’  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLATBED”  PRESSES 


MORE  PUBLISHERS 
BOUGHT  DUPLEX  IN 
1930  IN  EVERY  FIELD, 
THAN  BOUGHT  ALL 
OTHER  MAKES  COM¬ 
BINED. 

Our  customers 
write  our  ads 

“Since  installing  our  new 
16-page  TUBULAR  we 
have  increased  our  circu¬ 
lation,  our  print  is  first- 
class,  and  we  are  always  on 
time.” 

Corsicana,  Texas,  Sun-Light. 


“The  committee  declares  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  this  co-operation  has  lagged 
behind  the  necessities  of  the  case.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  say  whose  fault  this  is, 
outside  of  observing  that  neither  side  is 
co-operating  as  much  as  it  should. 

“We  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
every  newspaper  will  make  it  its  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  what  the  schools  of 
journalism  are  doing  and  when  every 
school  of  journalism  will  go  out  of  its 
way  to  know  what  the  newspapers  are 
doing.  We  commend  the  practice  which 
has  grown  up  in  some  states,  whereby 
newspaper  editors  and  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  authorities  go  over  the  lists  of 
graduating  classes  and  arrange  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  placement  of  graduates. 

“We  urge  upon  the  organizations 
which  this  committee  represents  to  for¬ 
ward  in  every  possible  way  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  a  greater  co-operation 
between  the  press  and  the  schools  of 
journalism.” 

The  supplementary  resolutions  read  as 
follows : 

“The  committee  recommends  to  its 
parent  organizations  the  taking  of  steps 
toward  having  a  study  made  on  the 
standards  and  methods  of  the  schools  of 
journalism  and  of  the  requirements  on 
the  part  of  newspapers  from  the  product 
of  these  schools.” 

It  was  voted  to  include  in  the  study 
a  review  of  the  opportunities  in  news¬ 
paper  service  for  graduates  of  schools 
of  journalism. 

The  committee  also  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  its  parent  organizations  that  it 
be  made  a  permanent  group. 

N.  Y.  CIRCULATORS  SET  DATES 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York,  April  28-29,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Alfred  W. 
Cockerill,  Syracuse  Herald,  secretary. 
Daniel  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  first  vice-president,  is  preparing 
the  program.  Entertainment  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  members  from  Greater  New 
York. 


AIDED  DROUGHT  SUFFERERS 

Hugh  Fullerton’*  Article  in  Columbo* 
Dispatch  Brought  Quick  Relief 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  which 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  drought 
conditions  in  the  southern  section  of  the 

state  and  insti-  _ 

tuted  a  relief 
program  as  the 
result  of  its  find¬ 
ings,  is  keeping 

close  watch  on 

the  affected  area 
in  fear  of  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  dis¬ 
tressing  condi¬ 
tions  next  fall. 

Early  this  year 
the  Dispatch, 
acting  on  reports 
of  correspondents 

and  circulation  „  _ 

.  tr  u  Hugh  Fullertos* 

men,  sent  Hugh 

F'ullerton  and  Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Jr, 
of  the  staff,  into  different  sections  of  the 
area.  Mr.  Fullerton’s  articles,  one  for 
each  county,  were  largely  responsible  for 
a  $50,000  relief  appropriation  from 
legislature.  To  tide  over  until  the  fund 
would  be  available,  H.  P.  Wolfe,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dispatch,  gave  Mr.  Fuller¬ 
ton  a  fund  which  he  distributed  in  allot¬ 
ments  of  $200  to  $300  a  county. 

So  much  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
work  that  the  Dispatch’s  efforts  were 
supplemented  by  donations  of  clothing, 
food  and  money. 

PUBLISHING  FIRM  CHARTERED 

The  Browne  Publishing  Company  of 
Anderson,  S.C.,  whose  business  will  be 
the  publishing  of  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
papers,  commercial  printing  and  general 
advertising,  was  granted  a  charter  at 
Columbia,  S.C.,  April  1.  G.  Paul 
Browne  is  president  and  treasurer,  suid 
R.  J.  Ramer  and  J.  W.  Little  are  vic^ 
presidents.  Mr.  Browne  formerly  o^ed 
the  Anderson  Daily  Mail,  now  published 
by  the  same  company  that  publishes  the 
Anderson  Iiuiependent. 


FAIR  TO  ALL— THAT’S  CERTIFIED 

We  treat  every  customer  fairly  and  squarely  alike. 

We  have  no  special  discounts  to  groups  or  chains, 
and  no  inside  prices  to  favored  customers.  No 
publisher  can  ever  have  any  misgivings  that  he  is 
paying  any  more  (nor  any  less)  for  Certified  News¬ 
paper  Mats. 

Certifieds  are  being  used  day  in  and  day  out  in 
Automatics,  Autoplates,  Duplex,  Goss,  Hoe  and 
Scott  casting  boxes,  and  are  doing  their  full  share 
to  enable  the  production  of  cleanly  and  clearly 
printed  papers. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  some  Cer¬ 
tifieds  in  your  own  plant,  under  your  own  working 
conditions,  if  you  are  not  now  familiar  with  them. 

Forget  pricel  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  It 
paysl 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y. 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  t^s 

MADE  IN  THE  ILftA. 
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O&P&NOAS  I-& 


HUNDREDS  IN  YOUR  INDUSTRY 
HAVE  PROVED  THE  VALUE  OF 
THIS  |4  TON  TRUCK 

CHASSIS,  F.O.B.  DETROIT 


There  is  no  guess,  no  experiment  on  the  port  of 
publishers  who  select  Dodge  Standard  1  Vz-ton 
Trucks.  Business  men  in  your  industry  and  many 
others  have  proved  conclusively  the  sound  value 
of  these  modern  workers.  »  »  Part- by- part  inspection 
will  also  prove  to  you  the  exceptional  quality  of  these 
money  makers.  You  will  particularly  note  such  desir¬ 
able  features  as:  48-horsepower,  force-feed  lubricated 
truck  engine  .  .  .  4-wheel,  internal  hydraulic  brakes 
. .  .  7-inch  frame  .  .  .  4-speed  transmission  .  .  .  10-inch 
single  plate  clutch  .  .  .  full-floating  rear  axle  .  .  .  these 


ITA 


and  many  other  features,  including  precision  construction 
throughout  and  correct  proportioning  of  each  part  to 
every  other  part.  All  an  assurance  of  dependability, 
able  performance  and  long  life  at  low  cost.  »  »  See,  in¬ 
spect  and  test  this  exceptional  1  V2-ton  truck.  You  can  buy 
it  complete  with  standard  or  special  body  to  Pit  your  needs. 

Sold  and  serviced  by  Dodge 
Brothers  dealers  everywhere 


THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  DODGE  TRUCKS  RANGES  IN  PAYLOAD 
CAPACITIES  FROM  1,200  TO  11,175  PO  U  N  DS— P  R I  C  E  D,  CHASSIS 
F.O.B.  DETROIT,  FROM  $435  TO  $2695,  II 
CLUDING  THE  I'/i-TON  CHASSIS  AT 


OaDGE  TRUCKS 
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Circulation 

MORE  UNiF^  Editing  i 
IS  COAST  REQUEST 

Northwest  Circulators  Approrc  Ham’s  | 

Plan  for  ConTontion  of  A.B.C.  ^ 
Auditors  —  Cahill  New 
President 

(By  trlrgraph  io  Editos  &  Pubusher) 

Wenatchee,  Wash.,  April  7 — Ask-  \ 
ing  a  more  unified  plan  of  auditing  cir¬ 
culation  accounts  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  in  its 
ninth  regular  convention  here  today 
adopted  a  resolution  to  be  sent  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  asking 
continuance  of  Managing  Director  O.  C. 
Ham’s  plan  for  an  annual  convention  of 
auditors.  H.  H.  Cahill  of  the  Seattle 
Times  was  elected  president.  E.  A.  Mc¬ 
Kee,  Longviciv  News  was  named  vice- 
president  and  E.  P.  Hopwood,  Portland 
Oregonian,  secretary-treasurer,  John 
V’erschueren  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Budget 
and  A.  J.  Hilliker,  Calgary  Herald  were 
chosen  directors.  Portland,  Ore.,  was 
selected  as  the  next  meeting  place. 

That  all  publishers  should  unite  in 
elimination  of  radio  programs  from 
news  columns  was  the  concensus  of  those 
present.  It  developed  that  many  papers 
had  discontinued  the  programs  but  had 
resumed  printing  them  due  to  requests, 
mostly  rural.  It  was  found  that  most 
publishers  going  back  to  programs  fol¬ 
lowed  the  policy  of  omitting  the  names 
of  the  sponsoring  firms. 

Direct  results  from  use  of  sample 
copies  was  discussed  by  E.  A.  McKee, 
new  vice-president.  He  declared  excel¬ 
lent  results  have  been  achieved,  particu¬ 
larly  in  building  up  a  desire  for  the 
paper  and  opening  the  way  for  the  solic¬ 
itor.  Con.solidation  of  newspapers  in 
small  towns  was  discussed  by  J.  S. 
Garner,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Guard. 

Monday  night  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  H'enatchee  Daily  World. 

BASEBALL  LEAGUES  RESUME 

Hundreds  of  Toledo  Boys  Seek  Berths 
OB  Blade  Teams 

The  second  year  of  the  Toledo  Blade’s 
baseball  leagues  began  last  week  with 
opening  of  registration  to  all  boys  in 
Toledo  under  16  years.  Charles  Hender¬ 
son.  Blade  promotion  editor,  again  is  in 
charge  of  the  leagues  and  Louis  E. 
Mauder,  foreman.  Blade  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment.  will  serve  again  as  commis¬ 
sioner.  Babe  Ruth  is  honorary  president. 

More  than  200  boys  who  played  on  the 
16  teams  last  year  and  several  hundred 
<pthers  have  indicated  their  intentions  of 
trying  out  for  the  1931  teams.  Last  year 
16  teams  participated  in  two  leagues. 

Flood*  Hampered  Distribution 

Recent  flood  conditions  in  the  PaciSc 
northwest  brought  many  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  in  newspaper  distribution.  In  some 
instances  rail  service  was  completely  cut 
off  and  various  cities  were  isolated  both 
from  rail  and  highway  transportation. 
This  condition  was  met  by  the  chartering 
of  airplanes  so  that  service  was  continued 
on  almost  a  normal  basis.  The  Portland 
Oregonian  used  planes  to  get  its  papers 
to  the  Tillamook  district  of  the  OregOT 
coast  and  to  The  Dalles  district  east  of 
the  Cascades,  the  Columbia  River  high¬ 
way  through  the  Cascades  being  blocked 
with  slides. 

Using  Sound  Outfit 

The  Chieago  Herald  and  Examiner  is 
making  use  of  the  mechanical  newspaper 
boy.  A  sound  outfit  mounted  on  a  truck 
is  sent  out  by  the  newspaper  each  eve¬ 
ning  before  press  time.  An  announcer 
concealM  in  the  truck  reads  news  bulle¬ 
tins,  music  is  played  and  then  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  is  now  on  sale  at  a  certain  location 
is  made.  Circulation  Manager  Roscoe 
Cornell,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  reports  that  the  stunt  has  been 
verv  successful. 


CIRCULATOR  ARRESTED 

Newspaper*  Harrassed  by  ReTiral  of  < 

Old  Kansas  “Blue"  Law*  \ 

As  the  result  of  efforts  by  minis-  ‘ 
terial  associations  in  various  Kansas  j 
towns  to  close  moving  picture  theatres  j 
on  Sunday,  newspapers  having  Sunday  | 
editions  circulated  in  that  state  are  being 
subjected  to  harrassment.  Last  week 
Beryl  Needham,  circulator  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  in  Herington,  Kan.,  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  violating  an  ' 
old  “blue”  law  statute  forbidding  un-  ‘ 
necessary  activities  on  the  Sabbath.  A  * 
similar  situation  exists  in  Axtell,  where  ' 
the  Star’s  circulator  has  been  warned  * 
not  to  deliver  papers  on  Sunday.  In 
both  towns  city  authorities  have  acted 
without  any  request  from  ministers. 

Roland  Boynton,  attorney  general  of 
the  state,  informed  Thorton  D.  Scott, 
county  attorney  of  Dickinson  county,  in 
which  Herington  is  located,  that  he  was 
convinced  the  Kansas  laws  could  not  be 
made  to  hold  against  the  distribution  of 
papers  on  Sunday. 

Held  License  Plate  Contest 

A  recent  oldest  automobile  license  plate 
contest  staged  by  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Sunday  Telegram  resulted  in  No.  1  plate 
being  uncovered.  It  was  originally  the 
property  of  the  late  Former  Representa¬ 
tive  Richmond  H.  Ingersoll  of  Biddeford, 
Me.,  and  is  now  owned  by  J.  Richmond 
Lord  of  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.  Mr. 
Lord  was  awarded  $10  by  the  Telegram. 
The  contest  created  great  interest  and 
furnished  many  interesting  stories  for 
Hal  Cram,  automobile  editor  of  the 
Telegram. 

Gilroy  Circulation  Manager 

Appointment  of  C.  E.  Gilroy,  former 
purchasing  agent,  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  has  been  announced  by  the  San 
Franeisco  Chronicle.  Raymond  Lenhart 
has  l)een  named  manager  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  Oakland  office.  No  employes  have 
been  dropped  from  the  payroll  and  there 
have  been  no  other  staff  changes  since 
Ridder  Brothers.  Inc.,  assumed  a  manag¬ 
ing  directorship  of  the  Chronicle,  it  was 
stated. 

Daily’s  Casbier  Robbed 

Five  bandits  raided  the  north  side  barns 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  re¬ 
cently  and  after  cowing  five  employes 
escaped  with  $3,000  in  small  bills  and 
coins  which  the  cashier,  Clarence  Wirth, 
was  counting  in  preparation  for  deposit 
in  the  bank.  In  February  robbers  forced 
M'^irth’s  car  to  the  curb  and  took  $2,900 
from  him. 

Theobald  On  Toledo  Tinnes 

J.  H.  Theobald,  formerly  with  the  .S'/. 
Louis  Times,  has  been  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Toledo  Times  to  succeed 
Vattier  Snyder.  He  will  w'ork  under 
supervision  of  Frank  S.  Newell,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
circulation  director  of  the  Blade  and 
Times. 

Gave  Rabbit  As  Prize 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Ohserver-Disf'atch 
gave  away  a  live  rabbit  for  the  best 
answer  to  an  Easter  puzzle  which  it  pub¬ 
lished.  Children  who  participated  in  the 
puzzle  gave  the  number  of  “hidden”  rab¬ 
bits  and  chicks  in  the  puzzle  picture, 
completed  a  jingle  which  went  with  it, 
and  colored  the  picture. 

1  Promoted  Easter  Contest 

Having  completed  an  Blaster  contest 
which  attracted  1,476  entrants  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  has  begun 
its  annual  marble  tournament.  Live  rab¬ 
bits  served  as  prizes  in  the  Easter  con¬ 
test,  which  consisted  of  coloring  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  writing  a  last  line  on  a  limerick. 

Tampa  Tribune  Using  Plane 

When  the  Horida  legislature  opened  its 
biennial  session  at  Tallahassee  April  7 
the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune  added  a 
daily  plane  service  to  its  circulation  facil¬ 
ities  to  put  its  city  edition  in  the  state 
1  capital,  2185  miles  away,  at  10  o’clock  each 
morning. 


WOMAN  WINS  CONTEST 

The  Muleshoe  (Tex.)  Journal  offered 
a  prize  of  a  year’s  subscription  for  the 
best  answer  to  the  question:  “Why  is 
a  newspaper  like  a  woman?”  Miss  Alda 
Scott,  Baileyboro,  Tex.,  won  with  the 
following:  “Because  every  man  should 
have  one  of  his  own  and  not  run  after 
his  neighbor’s.” 

Cnrrinrs  Saw  “Sldppy" 

About  1200  carriers  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  from  Wor¬ 
cester  and  surrounding  towns,  were 
guests  of  the  circulation  department  of 
these  newspapers  April  4.  at  a  preview 
of  the  moving  picture,  “Skippy”  at  the 
Capitol  Theatre. 

Adds  Early  Edition 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Sunday  Star 
this  month  began  publication  of  an  early 
edition  on  Saturday  nights.  These  early 
papers  are  sold  on  the  streets  and  de¬ 
livered  throughout  the  state  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Sponsoring  Contests 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening 
Standard  is  sponsoring  its  sixth  annual 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  spelling  bee. 
The  finals  for  the  district  will  be  held 
April  20  in  the  State  Armory,  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  The  Ne7i’  Bedford  Times  is  con¬ 
ducting  its  annual  oratorical  contest. 

Conducted  Easter  Egg  Hunt 

The  Buffalo  Times  on  April  4  con¬ 
ducted  an  Easter  egg  hunt  in  two  parks 
of  that  city,  more  than  7,S(X)  children 
taking  part  in  the  contest.  Special  prizes 
were  awarded  for  gold  and  silver  eggs 
which  were  among  those  hidden. 

Circulator  Passe*  Bar  Exam 

James  L.  Roulhac.  former  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  received  one  of  the  highest 
marks  of  the  55  persons  who  recently 
pas.sed  the  Tennessee  bar  examination. 
Roulhac  resigned  last  year  to  study  law. 

Duck  Pin  Prize*  Presented 

Prizes  won  in  the  annual  Boston 
Herald  duck  pin  bowling  tourney  were 
presented  to  the  winners  at  the  City  Hall 
by  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  recently. 
Both  men  and  women  competed. 

Sponsored  Easter  Egg  Hunt 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
sponsored  an  Plaster  Sunday  egg  hunt  in 
city  parks.  Twelve  thousand  eggs  were 
hidden  in  the  various  parks  and  1(X)  cash 
prizes  offered  the  contestants. 

Gave  Theatre  Ticket*  To  Jobless 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Newman  theatre,  this 
week  provided  free  tickets  to  needy  per¬ 
sons  to  see  the  film,  “Skippy.” 

Awards  Cup  To  Best  Speller 

The  Atlanta  Journal’s  loving  cup  of¬ 
fered  each  year  to  the  best  speller  among 
school  students  was  awarded  last  week. 


GIVING  SPRUCE  TREES 

As  a  good-will  gesture,  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  beginning 
April  2,  is  giving  to  its  readers  baby 
white  spruce  trees,  ready  for  planting. 
The  trees  are  given  away  with  the  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Herald  business  office  of 
a  coupon  printed  each  day  on  page  one. 

Fined  For  Stealing  Papers 

(jondofolo  Cammarante  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  was  fined  $10  in  the  Somerville, 
Mass.,  district  court  recently  on  a  charge 
of  larceny  of  Sunday  newspapers.  Police 
arrested  him  following  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  from  newsboys  who  had  loit 
bundles  of  papers. 

Sponsored  Egg  Rolling  Contest 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  held  an  egg 
rolling  contest  in  Liberty  Park  Easter 
morning.  On  the  day  before  the  De¬ 
seret  News  sponsored  a  show  at  a  load 
theatre,  the  admission  being  two  fresh 
eggs  and  one  hard-boiled  egg.  They 
were  donated  to  charity. 

Sold  Tree*  To  Readers 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
F.agle  offered  to  give  Norway  maple 
trees  to  persons  in  the  city  who  would 
pay  $2.50  to  cover  the  cost  of  trucking 
and  planting.  The  supply  of  200  avail¬ 
able  trees  was  soon  exhausted. 

Scbofield  On  Brooklyn  Eagle 

Charles  M.  Schofield,  until  recently 
circulation  manager  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has  join^  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Eagle. 

Thirty-Two  Years  On  Dailies 

Daniel  Tanner,  circulation  manager, 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Obseri’er-Dispatch,  on 
April  1  started  his  32nd  year  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  He  started  as  an  office  boy 
with  the  old  Utica  Herald-Dispatch. 

8,000  Attended  Cooking  School 

Eight  thousand  women  attended  a 
two-day  cooking  school,  March  31  and 
April  1,  conducted  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Picked  Smartest  Dog 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  this 
week  cooperated  witli  a  local  theatre  in 
sponsoring  a  contest  to  pick  the  smartest 
“trick”  dog  owned  by  a  young  Utican. 

Held  Cooking  School 

The  IPorcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
sponsored  a  cooking  school  for  three 
days  last  week. 

CREMMEN  SUCCEEDS  TOBEY 

John  J.  Cremmen,  New  England  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organ¬ 
ization,  with  offices  in  Boston,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Simday  Advertiser  and  American. 
He  succeeds  C.  H.  Tobey,  resigned. 
H.  G.  Kern,  of  the  Boone  New  York 
office,  has  succeeded  Cremmen  in  Boston. 


the  Cdin%o&nv  Wte 


*  G  W,  GARDNER,  Vice-President, 

rbe  Greenwood  (S.C.)^  b“nk  j'',c‘ontinued 

•Your  campaign  was  „„  half  time,  and  after  ^'^aordinary.  •  •  j 

munity.  cotton  milU  ru  *Your  results  were  ‘^‘^he  highest  plane,  and 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  rccu 
publishers. 


©he  Shades  Padlouie  So 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  riooi,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana 
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INTERTYPE 
IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 

is  made  in  the  sizes  and 
combinations  shown  here 
SH  Point  with  Italic 

Ben'*  the  varitoned,  properly  proportioned 
(Ully  read,  natural  face  that  will  add  new 
M/e,  "««’  infereef  and  new  readers  to  your 

5H  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here'!  the  varitoned,  properly  proportioned 
ewily  read,  natural  face  that  will  add  new 
life,  new  Interest  and  new  readrm  to  your 

5H  Point  with  Oothic 

Bere'i  the  varitoned,  properly  proportioned 
eailly  read,  natural  face  that  will  add  new 
Ilfs,  new  Interest  and  new  readers  to  your 

6  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned.  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

6  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here's  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

■  6  Point  with  Qothlc 

Here’s  the  varitoned.  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

6  Point  with  Antique  Bold 
Here’s  the  varitoned.  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 

sM  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

6  Vi  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned.  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
wUl  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

6  Vi  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
will  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

6%  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
will  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

6%  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
will  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

7  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

7  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

7  Point  with  Gothic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned.  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

8  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

8  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned.  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natur^  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

8  Point  with  Gothic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

9  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  natural 
face  that  will  add  new  life,  new 

9  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  natural 
face  that  will  add  new  life,  new 

10  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  nat¬ 
ural  face  that  will  add  new  life, 

10  Point  with  Bold  Face 


For  ADDED  INTEREST 
IN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

Any  news  face  is  relatively  read¬ 
able  and  average  readers  will  "put 
up  with  it"— at  least  until  they  find 
a  news  face  that  is  fully  readable. 

INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 

is  the  naturally  readable  news  face 
because  of  its  proportion  and 
"color."  This  news  face  has  caused 
thousands  of  average  newspaper 
readers  to  compliment  publishers 
when  they  changed  to  it. 

MADE  ON  INTERTYPE  MODERN  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES 
THAT  RUN  ON  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 

. . .  AND  in  the  large  range  of  sizes  and  combinations  shown  at  left.  Write  to 
the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  "profit-making"  facts  about  IQEAL  News 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  Straat;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans, 
816  Howard  Avenue;  Sen  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple 
Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto; 
London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


SOME  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  NEWSPAPERS  USING  INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 


Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  nat¬ 
ural  face  that  will  add  new  life, 

11  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  prop¬ 
erly  proportioned,  easily 
read,  natural  face  that  uMl 

11  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  prop¬ 
erly  proportioned,  easily 
natural  face  that  wUl 

8«t  In  vivue  B..1<1  and  Ideal  News 


New  York  Times 
New  York  Sun 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Chicagio  American 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Albany  Times-Union 
Elmira  Telegram 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  Times 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
New  Orleans  Times-Picaytme 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Camden  Daily  Courier 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Canton  (Ohio)  News 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Dayton  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Davenport  Times 
Denver  Post 
Stockton  Record 
Bridgeport  Times  Star 
New  Britain  Record 
Macon  Telegiraph 
Portland  (Maine)  News 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Minneapolis  Daily  Star 
Kansas  City  American 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Milwaukee  Times 
Women’s  Wear  Daily 
Seattle  Star 


Dallas  Times  Herald 
Galveston  News 
Galveston  Times 
Galveston  Tribune 
Waco  News  Tribune 
Waco  Times  Herald 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
Seattle  Star 
Spokane  Press 
Portland  Oregonian 
Mobile  Repster 
Augusta  (Georgia)  Chronicle 
Montgomery  Journal 
Topeka  Daily  Capital 
Boston  American 
Milwaukee  Sentinel-News 
Yonkers  Statesman 


Portland  (Oregon)  News 
Hollywood  Citizen 
Long  Beach  Press  Telegiram 
Sacramento  Bee 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
Compton  News  Tribune 
Portland  (Oregon)  Telegram 
State  Journal.  Lincoln.  Neb. 
Beloit  (Wisconsin)  News 
West  Palm  Beach  Post 
Oklahoma  City  Leader 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Montreal  (Canada)  Star 
Altoona  Times-’Tribune 
Pontiac  Daily  Press 


»  // 


THE  GOLUMNLESS  PRESSROOM  OF  THE  NEW  BROOKLYN  PLANT  of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  walls  of  this  pressroom  are  of  varieifated  liffht  ffreen 
tiling,  having  gold  ornamental  Inlays  picked  out  with  dark  blue. 
The  wainscoting  is  of  dark  green.  The  ceiling  is  of  mat-glazed  light 
buff  tiling,  with  an  Inlaid  border  of  buff  and  green.  The  lighting  is  by 
the  indirect  trough  system,  using  sixty  75-watt  bulbs  in  each  ceiling 
arch.  The  flooring  is  of  feralun  non-slip  plates.  The  overhead  trolley 
rails  are  concealed.  The  presses  are  painted  a  glossy  black.  The  Auto¬ 


plate  foundry  is  seen  in  the  distance.  Mr.  Albert  Kahn,  of  Detroit,  is 
the  architect. 

This  pressroom  contains  sixteen  Wood  Unbreakable  Steel  Printing 
Units  and  five  Wood  Unbreakable  Steel  Folding  Units.  These  presses 
have  a  total  weight  of  541  tons,  372  tons  of  which  are  of  steel  and  169 
tons  of  other  metals.  2,924  ball  bearings  are  used.  The  daily  running 
speed  of  the  presses  Is  between  50,000  and  60,000  impressions  an  hour. 


This  Is  Not  Only  the  .Most  Beautiful  but  also  the  Swiftest,  the  Most  Productive,  the  Most  Economical  Pressroom  in  the  W orld 
WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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E  D  I 


FREE  PRESS  TEST 

WHAT  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  press  in 
reference  to  the  exclusion  from  the  mails  of 
five  Communist  papers  durin^t  recent  months? 
The  matter  tests  faith  in  the  fundamental  right  of 
free  press.  , 

W'e  believe  that  this  democracy  is  the  best  gov¬ 
ernment  ever  devised  by  man.  We  have  fought,  bled 
and  died  for  the  republic,  and  would  make  any 
sacrifice  in  its  name.  Communism  on  the  one  side. 
Fascism  on  the  other,  represent  new  ideas  in  govern¬ 
ment  which  challenge  democracy.  One  is  based  on 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat;  the  other  is  dictator¬ 
ship  over  the  proletariat  to  support  a  tottering 
monarchy.  Our  sovereign  control  is  public  opinion 
operating  through  representatives  selected  by  the 
electorate.  Civil  rights,  priceless  human  possessions, 
enjoyed  here,  are  denied  by  the  Communists  and 
Fascists.  Our  constitution,  we  hold,  is  the  granite 
foundation  of  the  towering  success  of  the  republic, 
grown  in  a  century  and  a  half  from  13  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  states  and  a  vast  wilderness  to  a  superb  social 
and  industrial  machine  which  provides  for  120,000,000 
people  more  adequately,  far  more  equally,  than  any 
nation  in  the  universe.  Our  faults  and  troubles  are 
self-inflicted  by  failure  to  use  freedom.  The  .American 
people,  constituted  free,  get  exactly  what  they  bargain 
for.  Therefore,  say  we,  the  Communist  and  Fascist 
challenges  are  indignities  and  we  projxj.se  to  give 
them  short  shrift.  Many  representatives  in  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  now  the  ixjstoffice  department,  regard  the 
utterances  of  the  advocates  of  the  dictatorships  as 
poisonous  and  proceed  to  keep  them  from  our  people. 
This  is  understandable,  but  is  it  right? 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Communist  papers 
that  have  been  excl'uded,  but  can  imagine  their  char¬ 
acter.  One  is  the  Rcr'olutionary  Age,  published  by 
Benjamin  Gitlow,  an  avowed  Red  whose  radical  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  resisted  for  years  by  the  authorities 
of  New  York  state,  sometimes  in  ways  that  liberal 
men  thought  persecution.  Gitlow  has  thrived  on  the 
efforts  to  shut  him  up.  Postal  authorities  held  'up 
Gitlow’s  issue  of  July  l.s,  19.f0.  under  laws  which 
make  unmailable  obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivious  and 
filthy  publications,  or  "matter  of  a  character  tending 
to  incite  arson,  murder,  or  assassination"  and  another 
section  of  the  postal  code  barring  publications  “con¬ 
taining  matter  advocating  or  urging  treason,  insurrec¬ 
tion,  or  forcible  resistance  to  any  United  States  law.” 

Gitlow's  defense,  in  a  suit  now  brought  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  .\p[)eals.  to  restore  the  publication 
to  the  mails,  is  that  nothing  published  in  his  paper 
falls  in  the  category  described  by  the  postal  code. 
The  matter  published,  he  says,  did  condemn  unem¬ 
ployment.  oppression  of  workers,  war,  imperialism, 
capitalism  and  did  fight  for  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  a  Communist  party  and  recognition  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  'union.  Since  the  suppression  of  The 
Revolutionary  .^ge  the  post-office  has  barred  four 
others,  one  a  so-called  sporting  paper  published  for 
radicals. 

Regardless  of  popular  resistance  here  to  Commun¬ 
ism  the  question  arises  whether  this  act  of  the  postal 
authorities  does  not  set  up  a  dangerous  precedent  and 
abridge  press  freedom.  Except  as  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  may  have  evidence  that  the  Revolutionary  -Age 
did  utter  indecent,  violent  or  treasonable  matter,  as 
provided  in  the  law,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
act  if  in  is  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
free  press  and  is  a  dangerous  precedent.  This  right  is 
a  thousand  times  more  important  than  any  Commun¬ 
ist  arg'ument  which  may  lie  published  in  this  country. 

To  us.  it  seems  an  insult  to  American  in.stitutions 
that  rival  challenges,  urging  the  adoption  by  political 
and  legal  means  of  other  forms  of  government,  cannot 
be  uttered  thrfiugh  C .  S.  mails.  We  make  much  of 
flea-bites.  By  the  negation  of  civil  rights  we  drag 
our  own  free  country  down  to  the  level  of  Russia  and 
Italy.  .Americans  are  against  dictators  whether  they 
are  overseas  or  sitting  in  the  postoffice  department 
at  W  ashington.  free  press  means  a  free  press, 
nothing  short  of  it.  The  time  has  not  come  in  the 
Lnited  States  when  the  people  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  discuss  their  affairs,  in  assembly  and 
through  the  press.  If  man’s  genius  ever  discovers  a 
better  government  than  democracy  we  want  to  know 
all  about  it,  quickly. 


R  I  ^  L 


He  that  will  love  life,  and  see  good  days,  let 
him  refrain  his  tqngue  from  evil,  and  his  lips 
that  they  speak  no  guile. — I.  Peter,  III;  *10. 


GLIB  BUT  UNTRUE 

A  SOUTHERN  publisher,  wishing  to  put  his  cir¬ 
culation  accounts  on  a  machine-kept  system  like 
that  prevailing  in  his  advertising  department, 
found  that  the  accounting-machine  manufacturer  had 
only  old  and  incomplete  information  on  the  question. 
When  the  publisher  sought  the  reason  for  this  gap  in 
the  files  of  a  progressive  corporation,  he  was  informed 
that : 

“The  average  newspaper  seems  to  prefer  the  old 
antiquated  methods  of  bookkeeping  and  permit  people 
who  have  grown  up  with  the  establishment  for  years 
to  control  the  accounting  methods.  We  find  that 
convincing  newspaper  publishers  about  modern 
methods  is  so  long  and  difficult  that  we  can  take  less 
time  and  sell  more  machines  to  better  prospects  in 
other  lines  of  business.” 

Glib  and  plausible  as  that  seems,  w'e  beg  to  doubt 
its  truth.  Progress  of  mechanization  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  past  10 
years.  Press  equipment  has  kept  pace  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  greater  and  faster  production.  Composing 
room  equipment  likewise.  Revolutionary  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  stereotyping  machinery. 
Modern  library  fixtures  have  banished  the  old 
"morgue.”  Telegraphic  news  is  now  received  almost 
wholly  by  automatic  machinery  in  offices  which 
formerly  had  a  Morse  crew.  Paper-handling  devices, 
air  conditioning  machinery,  foot-easing  and  non-slip 
floors  have  had  a  gratifying  reception.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  departments  there  have  been 
wide  departures  from  old  methods.  Manufacturers 
have  fo'und  publishers  ready  to  experiment  with  de¬ 
vices  not  yet  perfected  and  to  co-operate  in  their 
development. 

.^ccounting  methods  must  conform  to  the  peculiar 
nature  o’f  the  newspaper  business,  widely  different 
from  that  of  any  other  industry  in  that  most  of  its 
income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  highly  diversified 
by-product.  The  old  methods  have  been  brought  to 
the  point  where  they  supply  the  information  the  pub¬ 
lisher  desires.  New  methods  can  do  the  same,  pos¬ 
sibly  at  greater  speed  and  less  cost,  but  their  adoption 
will  require  specialized  study  of  newspaper  problems 
by  the  equipment  manufacturer.  He  cannot  develop 
this  great  market  by  sneering  at  it. 


What  will  the  American  Society  of  News- 
f>af>er  Editors  do  at  IVashinglon  next  week 
about  disguised  trade  propaganda  in  ncii's 
columns? 


THOUGHTFUL  EDITORSHIP 

An  incident  reported  this  week  points  to  the  sen¬ 
sitive  consideration  of  readers  that  is  an 
attribute  of  local  newspapermen.  When  news 
of  the  death  of  Knute  Rockne  reached  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida,  the  Daily  News  had  just  gone  to  press,  but  the 
editor  replated.  Newsboys  were  calling  the  extra 
on  the  street  when  word  came  that  Mrs.  Rockne  had 
just  been  seen  to  enter  a  downtown  department  store. 
Hal  I.  Leyshon,  managing  editor,  immediately  decided 
that  Mrs.  Rockne  must  lie  protected  from  the  shock 
of  hearing  her  husband’s  death  cried  out  by  newspaper 
boys  and  assigned  reporters  to  the  store.  The  boys 
were  silenced  until  Mrs.  Rockne  left  the  store  and 
entered  her  automobile  to  drive  to  her  home.  The 
news  reached  her  there. 


Make  radio  pay  its  way! 


Tulips  up  fii’e  inches  from  the  ground,  open 
cars  appear  in  Fifth  Avenue,  hurdy-gurdy  goes 
the  rounds  of  the  Hast  Side,  roof-gardens  are 
being  sivept  up  and  the  A.N.P.A.  and  A.P. 
com'entions  will  open  April  20. 


MEAN  ENCROACHMENT 

WITNESS  how  dangerous  it  is  to  indulge  cen¬ 
sorship  in  any  town,  no  matter  how  kindly. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  a  gentleman’s 
agreement  among  editors  of  Boston  not  to  publish 
the  name  or  address  of  a  juvenile  delinquent,  unless 
the  circumstances  should  offer  sure  warrant  of  public 
service  greatly  outweighing  the  principle  that  inno¬ 
cent  children  may  be  harmed  by  unfavorable  press 
mention.  We  have  often  commented  on  this  thor¬ 
oughly  decent  consideration  of  the  rights  of  child¬ 
hood.  Boston  being  one  of  the  few  cities  where  such 
a  rule  operates. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  generous  protection,  but 
rather  seeking  to  impose  on  it,  busybodyism  now 
steps  in  and  w’ants  a  law.  A  bill,  now  before  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  is  pernicious.  It  not  only 
.seeks  to  prevent  any  publication  concerning  a  juven¬ 
ile  delinquent,  or  identification  of  the  minor,  but  also 
proposes  to  suppress  the  news  as  it  may  relate  to 
the  child’s  parents,  guardian,  or  any  witness  or  party 
to  the  court  proceeding. 

Now,  wouldn’t  that  be  nice? 

Parents  may  neglect  or  abuse  a  child,  creating  his 
delinquency ;  a  thievish  guardian  may  drive  a  child 
to  crime;  a  witness  with  foul  intent  may  bring  a 
neighbor’s  “bad  Ixn”  into  court ;  a  criminal  may  de¬ 
grade  a  youngster;  all  manner  of  evil  things  may 
happen,  but  these  people  may  have  immunity  in  the 
press.  If  this  principle  is  established  in  the  case  of 
children,  we  will  see  it  extended  to  cover  adults  !  There 
is  a  lively  demand  for  news  suppression  among 
sly  foxes  and  among  geese,  the  former  for  compre¬ 
hensive  reasons,  the  latter  because  they  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  value  of  news  service  in  a  country 
that  is  dependent  on  public  opinion  for  control,  but 
think  narrowly,  sentimentally  and  of  individual 
interest. 

We  hope  Boston  editors  will  not  be  discouraged  in 
their  admirable  intention  to  temper  the  winds  for 
shorn  lambs,  but  they  should  fight  this  legislation  to 
a  finish. 


Midnight  bombing  for  editors  of  East  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Shoppers  Guide  when  they  expose  local 
protected  vice  and  crime  is  proof  that  the  com¬ 
munity  is  gripped  by  its  lowest  elements.  But 
the  press  may  have  the  last  word  in  such  an 
argument. 


DON  MELLETT  LECTURESHIP 

A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  what  has  become  of 
the  Don  Mellett  Lectureship  which  was  created 
by  the  late  Dr.  James  Melvin*  Lee,  director  of 
the  journalism  department  of  New  York  University, 
to  memorialize  the  martyrdom  of  the  Canton  editor. 

The  memorial  was  to  offer  a  lecture  annually  by 
some  newspaper  authority,  deeply  feeling  the  blood 
sacrifice  in  the  name  of  free  press,  and  newspaper¬ 
men  gave  Dr.  Lee  $5,000  for  the  purpose. 

H.  B.  Rathl)one.  Dr.  Lee’s  successor  and  present 
custodian  of  the  memorial,  informs  us  that  there  was 
no  lecture  in  the  year  following  Dr.  Lee’s  death. 
On  Dec.  15,  last.  Burges  Johnson,  former  editor  of 
Judge  and  now  English  teacher  and  public  relations 
counsel  of  Syracuse  University,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Don  Mellett  at  Northwestern  University.  It  was  not 
announced  in  advance,  but  Editor  &  Pudlisher  pub¬ 
lished  a  Chicago  dispatch  about  it,  .saying  that  Mr. 
Johnson  had  said  there  might  or  might  not  be  justifi¬ 
cation  for  a  crusading  press,  depending  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  crusader.  Mr.  Rathbone  now  says 
he  did  not  send  out  copies  of  the  speech  and  does  not 
possess  one.  He  also  mentioned  to  our  reporter  that 
there  is  “some  opposition”  to  the  lectureship.  Of 
this  we  were  aware. 

The  contributors  to  tbe  memorial,  we  dare  say. 
would  enjoy  seeing  the  fund,  which  must  earn  $300 
per  annum,  used  to  promote  the  original  purpose. 
The  lectures  sliould  be  regularly  published  and  should 
sympathetically  and  lilierally  treat  the  subject.  There 
should  be  advance  notice  of  the  lectures.  A  lecture 
each  and  every  year  is  the  obligation  of  the  memorial. 


Pennsylvania  legislature  is  considering  a  bill 
to  prei'cnt  "ghost  uniting,"  all  articles  in  public 
print  to  carry  the  names  of  the  actual  and 
nominal  writers.  The  proposed  rule  does  not 
include  speeches  written  by  press  agents  of 
statesmen  or  merchant  princes.  Ghost  xvriting 
is  an  undoubted  nil. 


L. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


COL.  FRANK  KNOX,  until  recently 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  and  former  Michigan  newrspaper 
mblishcr,  visited  his  father,  William  E. 
Knox,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  April  4. 
Accompanied  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Herbert 
L.  Fairfield.  Col.  Knox  returned  to  New 
York,  April  5. 

Prentiss  Bailey,  publisher,  Utica, 
(N.y.)  Obscrver-Disfmtch,  and  Mrs. 
Bailey,  have  issued  invitations  for  a  din¬ 
ner-bridge  at  the  Yahnundasis  Golf  Oub, 
Utica,  April  15. 

W.  J.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Wood¬ 
stock  (Ont.)  Sentinel-Review,  is  recov¬ 
ering  in  his  home  in  that  city  following  a 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Harrv  H.  Whitely,  publisher  of  the 
Dowag'fac  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  was  re¬ 
appointed  to  the  state  conservation  com¬ 
mission  April  2,  by  Gov.  Wilber  M. 
Brucker.  Lee  J.  Smith,  of  the  Detroit 
Times  editorial  staff,  a  former  member 
of  the  conservation  commission,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Mackinac  Island  state 
park  commission,  succeeding  Roger  M. 
Andrews,  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
resigned. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  editor  and  publisher. 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Hcrald,  and 
Stanley  W.  McFarland,  industrial  leader, 
were  honored  at  a  testimonial  banquet 
given  by  citizens  of  Port  Huron  recently. 

Congressman  Hugh  Ike  Shott,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bhu' field  (W.Va.)  Daily 
Telcfiraph-  was  elected  a  vice-president 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Society,  at  a 
meetin"'  held  in  the  Washington  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  .April  1. 

N.  G.  Henthrone.  editorial  director, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has  been  named 
by  the  city  commission  for  his  third  term 
as  a  member  of  the  City  Park  Board. 

John  W.  Dafoe,  editor,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Free  Press,  Mrs.  Dafoe  and  their 
two  daughters,  visited  this  week  in  New 
York,  following  their  return  from  Nas¬ 
sau,  Bahama  Islands,  where  they  spent 
a  two  months’  vacation. 

Robert  W.  Ruhl,  editor,  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail  Tribune,  has  returned  after 
spending  the  winter  in  Arizona  and 
southern  California.  While  away  he  fur¬ 
nished  his  paper  with  daily  editorial  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Col.  L.  D.  Starke,  president  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  has  returned  to 
his  home  after  undergoing  treatment  for 
a  minor  ailment  in  a  local  hospital  for 
the  last  few  weeks. 

R.  W.  Stewart,  editor,  Ceylon  (Minn.) 
Herald,  has  forwarded  q.'  check  for  $100 
to  Dr.  C.  W.  Garrison,  Arkansas  state 
health  officer,  for  use  in  rehabilitation 
work  following  the  drouth.  Dr.  Garrison 
has  announced. 

S.  C.  Morton,  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Informant  of  St.  Helens.  Ore.,  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  recently  when  he  fell  from 
the  gangplank  of  a  vessel  on  the  St. 
Helens  waterfront.  He  formerly  was 
editor  of  the  St.  Helens  Mist. 

Frederick  E.  Landis,  editor,  Logans- 
Port  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  was  the 
speaker  at  a  victory  dinner  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  District  American  Legion  April  9, 
in  Indianapolis. 

Lewis  Ellis,  former  publisher  of  the 
Bethany  (Mo.)  Clipper,  last  week  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Henry  S.  Caul- 
held  to  be  state  treasurer  of  Missouri. 
Since  January,  1929,  Ellis  had  been  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  the  governor. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JJ.ARRV  T.  WATTES,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Dcs  .\Ioittes  Register  and  Tri- 
Pune,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ 
*fip  to  New  York  City  and  Asheville, 
N.C. 

Stephen  Maloney,  promotion  manager, 
oolt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram,  has 
t!f  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Utah  and 
Idaho  during  which  he  will  visit  school 
organizations. 

S.  Campbell,  manager  of  the 
^sifted  department,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
tiocette  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 


luncheon  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Real 
Estate  Board  April  7. 

Joyce  Swan,  carrier  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Swan,  are  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  .April  5. 

Capt.  Fred  Gundry,  Salt  I.ake  City 
war  veteran,  has  been  apointed  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Telegram. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Eyster,  Pe¬ 
oria,  Ill.,  are  the  parents  of  a  son  born 
recently.  Mr.  Eyster  is  the  son  of  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  general  manager  of  the 
Peoria  Star. 

William  Ryan  of  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub- 
lican-American  has  resumed  his  duties 
after  an  illness. 

C.  G.  Bockus  left  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently  for  Hilo.  H.L,  to  become  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Hilo  Tribune  Her¬ 
ald,  Hawaiian  'daily.  He  first  went  to 
Hawaii  in  1900. 

James  F.  Clement,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Portland  Telegram 
and  later  representative  of  Pozver  Plant 
Engineering  has  joined  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Buffalo 
Cou  rier-Express. 

Miss  Annie  D.  Lewin,  who  has  been 
seriously  ill  for  several  weeks,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  duties  as  cashier  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.),  Observer. 

Harper  G.  Akins  has  resigned  from 
the  advertising  staff,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  to  join  a  life  insurance  organiza¬ 
tion  there. 

C.  _R.  Briggs,  an  official  of  the  World 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Tulsa  (Cjkla.)  World,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Tulsa  Credit  Men's  As¬ 
sociation. 

Harry  Robinson,  general  manager. 
Fort  Smith  (.Ark.)  .'ioutim'est  .4meri- 
can,  directed  the  Community  Chest  or¬ 
ganization  there  in  a  successful  campaign 
for  S60.(XX).  Compared  with  the  ^,970 
expense  incurred  last  year,  the  recent 
campaign  cost  $1,750  under  Robinson’s 
direction. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

TSTINDER  R.  HARRIS,  managing 
”  editor,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Maury  high  night  school  this  week. 

L.  W.  Shears,  editor,  Cooperszille 
(Mich.)  Obsen'er,  will  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Sparta  (Mich.)  Sentinel- 
Leader,  .April  15.  F.  W.  Holmes,  former 
publisher,  died  suddenly  several  weeks 
ago  following  a  heart  attack. 

Leon  K.  Byrne,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian  staff,  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of  the  Argosy 
magazine.  New  Y^ork. 

Stephen  Cain,  former  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Times  staff,  returns  to  that  news¬ 
paper  this  week. 

Harllee  Branch,  W'ashington  corre- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


WALLACE  PERRY,  who  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  FA  Paso  Post  in  1927,  is 
continuing  as  editor  of  the  El  Paso  Her¬ 
ald-Post  formed 
by  the  purchase 
of  the  Herald  by 
the  Post  on 
.April  2. 

Mr.  Perry  was 
born  in  Neosho, 
Mo.,  the  son  of  a 
preacher.  He  was 
graduated  from 
Oklahoma  Uni¬ 
versity  in  _  1907 
and  immediately 
married.  He 
started  newspaper 
Wallace  Perey  work  as  city  edi¬ 

tor  of  the  Law- 
ton  (Okla.)  News-Republican,  weekly, 
and  (he  daily  Lawton  Constitution.  Later 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  Mc.dlestcr 
(Okla.)  Nejvs-Capital  and  state  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

In  1921  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Oklahoma  .A.  and  M.  College  at  Still¬ 
water.  In  July,  1923,  11  months  after 
the  El  Paso  Post  had  been  founded,  he 
took  the  job  as  managing  editor,  and 
four  years  later  was  made  editor. 


spondent,  .Atlanta  Journal,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  April  10  at  the  Founder’s 
Day  celebration  of  Commercial  high 
.school. 

Carl  B.  Adams,  drama  critic,  Cincinnati 
Enouircr,  is  the  author  of  a  book  of 
pfK'ms,  his  third.  He  has  the  chair  of 
Pmglish  literature  and  poetry  at  the  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  a  branch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati. 

Hubert  H.  Cooper,  telegraph  editor, 
Wilkes-Barre  Record,  and  Mrs.  Cooper, 
recently  spent  a  few  days  visiting  in 
New  A’ork. 

Edward  G.  Scanlon,  of  the  copy  desk, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  has  re- 
signerl. 

Miss  Mildred  Jaklon,  writer  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  recent  Annual  Blossom  Festival 
at  St.  Joseph  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

John  D.  Dun,  associate  editor,  Toledo 
Times,  addressed  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
.Association  of  Toledo  April  6  on  “The 
Function  of  the  Press  in  National  Emer¬ 
gencies.’’ 

R.  E.  Roberts,  aviation  erlitor,  Toledo 
Blade,  addressed  the  Toledo  Aviation 
Club  last  week. 

Walter  Kelly  has  joined  the  reporto- 
rial  staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 

Earl  Aiken,  for  16  years  a  Toledo 
newspaperman,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  Commodore  Perry 
hotel,  Toledo’s  largest  hostelry.  He  will 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Something  About  Palooka 

Says  Joseph  P.  Murphy,  managing  editor,  Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader,  in  a  letter  to  the  McNaught  Syndicate: 

I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  the  result  of  a  poll  rondueted 
recently  by  the  Times-Leader  to  determine  the  relative  readers’  interest 
in  the  more  than  thirty  features  appearing  regularly  in  the  Times-Leader. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  Feature  Poll,  to  us  at  least,  was 
the  remarkable  showing  of  “Joe  Palooka,”  Ham  Fisher’s  daily  strip 
appearing  on  the  Times-Leader  sports  page. 

“Joe  Palooka”  was  voted  almost  unanimously  by  the  eight  hundred 
persons  who  cast  ballots  as  one  of  the  features  that  they  turn  to  daily. 
It  has  been  appearing,  as  you  know,  in  our  paper  something  less  than 
ten  months.  Yet  “Palooka”  finished  one-two  in  the  Feature  Poll,  the 
extremely  small  margin  of  four  votes  separating  it  from  the  feature 
which  captured  first  place  in  last  year’s  balloting,  and  which,  because 
of  its  showing  in  1930,  has  since  been  given  preferred  position. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  mcnitt  times  building  Cbarlxs  V.  McAdam 

PrcaideBt  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  General  Manager 
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Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
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Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
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Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
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1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
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Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems>  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  |16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
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page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  "A^.C.** 
circulation  as  follows: 
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be  in  charge  of  the  convention  and  pub¬ 
licity  department,  .^iken  was  with  the 
Toledo  Xezt's-Bee  until  last  August, 
when  he  joined  RKO  theatres. 

A1  Capley,  drama  critic,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  resided, 
effective  April  16,  to  become  advertising 
and  publicity  man  for  the  RKO  theatre 
in  New  Orleans. 

John  R.  P.  Brady  has  become  slot- 
man  on  the  copy-desk  of  the  Bridaeport 
((3onn.)  Post,  succeeding  Taylor  F. 
Glenn,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
telegraph  desk  on  the  Bridgeport 
Telegram. 

Raymond  J.  Fanning,  city  editor, 
JVaterbury  (Conn.)  American,  recently 
addressed  the  Waterbury  Lions  luncheon 
club  on  “The  Duties  and  Problems  of  a 
City  Editor.” 

Miss  Frances  Stubbs,  reporter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  in  New  York 
City  on  her  vacation. 

Marshall  Smith,  city  hall  reporter, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has 
returned  to  work  after  an  illness. 

Joe  Walsh,  sports  editor  Wilkes-Barre 
Record  and  Mrs.  Walsh  are  parents  of  a 
son  born  March  31. 

Albert  I..awrence  Martin,  reporter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  has 
been  returned  to  day  duty  as  court  re¬ 
porter  for  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Waterbury  American,  evening.  William 
J.  Donahue  has  been  changed  from  the 
American  to  the  Republican  reportorial 
staff. 

Charles  Kerry,  city  hall  and  industrial 
reporter,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  re¬ 
turned  to  work  recently  after  several 
weeks  illness. 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor.  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  has  been  visiting  his  home 
in  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Miss  Betty  Birch,  librarian,  Toledo 
Times,  is  recovering  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  last  week  when  she  was  thrown 
from  her  horse  while  trying  to  catch  a 
runaway  mount.  She  suffered  severe  cuts 
and  bruises. 

Otho  B  rumor,  staff  photographer, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  and  Mrs. 
Bruner  are  parents  of  a  daughter  bom 
recently. 

Ernest  Mehl,  sports  staff,  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  lieen  traveling  with  the  Kansas 
City  baseball  team  on  its  training  trip  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Gordon  Riley,  financial  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  a  brief  illness. 

Frank  Scherschel,  chief  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff,  Milwauke  Journal,  stopped 
in  Memphis  several  days  last  week  en 
route  back  to  Milwaukee  from  Hot 
Springs,  where  he  attended  the  spring 
training  of  the  Milwaukee  “Brewers.” 
Scherschel  “cubbed”  on  the  old  Memphis 
News  .Scimitar  and  Sunday  Illustrated 
News  Scimitar. 

Leo  Patrick  Hanning,  Hempstead  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Nassau  Daily  Star  of 
Lynbrook,  L.  I.  recently  visited  his  home 
m  Watertown,  Conn. 

Dick  Breese,  in  Nashville  covering  the 
legislature  for  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Even¬ 
ing  Appeal,  will  remain  there  after  the 
session  as  correspondent  for  the  Even¬ 
ing  Appeal  and  Commercial  Appeal. 

Frank  H.  Ward,  former  city  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  more  recently  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Lake  Eric 
Island  District  Association,  has  resigned 
the  latter  post  to  engage  in  the  practice 
of  law. 

Max  Hill,  former  assistant  city  editor, 
Denver  Post,  and  more  recently  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Press  staff  in  Denver, 
has  rejoined  the  Post  as  state  editor. 
F._  J.  Kasdorf,  for  several  years  state 
editor,  was  transferred  to  the  position  of 
market  editor. 

Kenneth  Ballinger,  political  reporter 
and  editorial  writer,  Miami  Herald,  will 
cover  the  1931  legislative  session  for  his 
newspaper. 

(ieorge  Addison  Cook,  with  the  news 


department  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Re¬ 
publican-Boomerang,  recently  marked 
his  31st  year  of  service  with  this  paper. 
The  paper  observed  the  occasion  by  al¬ 
lowing  Cook  to  write  an  interview  of 
himself. 

John  Stadler,  photographer,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  spent  several 
days  this  week  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  Charleston,  S.C. 

J.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribiuie,  and  Mrs. 
Russell,  are  parents  of  a  son  iborn 
March  25. 

Bob  Mitchell,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  reporter,  is  back  at  his  desk 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Harold  W.  W'ard,  Wilkes-Barre 
Record  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs.  Ward, 
are  parents  of  a  daughter  born  March 
25. 

John  Wilson,  city  hall  reporter,  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Wilson, 
are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Joan,  born 
recently. 

Rex  Lampman,  recently  news  editor  of 
the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  News,  is  now 
editor  of  the  California  Broadcast  Week¬ 
ly,  radio  newspaper. 

William  S.  Matthews.  Miami  Beach 
reporter  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  dur¬ 
ing  the  tourist  season  just  closing,  has 
been  assigned  to  cover  the  1931  legis¬ 
lative  session  at  Tallahassee. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Sawyer  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Woodbury  (NJ.) 
Gloucester  County  Democrat. 

A.  P.  Glass,  for  the  past  three  years 
in  the  sports  department  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  has  joined  the 
sports  desk  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Fanny  Butcher,  Ixiok  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  now  writing  a  daily 
book  column,  “A  Pre-View.”  Her  book 
page  appears  every  Saturday. 

Fred  Thomas,  Miami  Beach  reporter 
for  the  Miami  Daily  News  during  the 
1930-31  tourist  season,  has  left  for  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  where  he  expects  to  re-enter 
newspaper  work. 

(ieorge  W.  Dobbs,  legislative  reporter, 
Jacksonville  Times-Union,  is  now  editor 
of  The  Florida  Banker,  monthly  finan¬ 
cial  magazine. 

Truman  T.  Felt,  formerly  city  editor, 
Miami  (I'la.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
appointed  editorial  writer. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

George  L.  hunter,  JR.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Free  Lance-Star,  to  Miss  Jeanette 
M.  Stoffregen,  April  14. 

E.  P.  Gruner,  editor  and  publisher. 
New  Holstein  (Wis.)  Reporter,  to  Miss 
Leone  Meyer,  of  Portage,  Wis.,  March 
23,  in  Bensenville,  Ill. 

Arthur  F.  Brunner,  radio  announcer. 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  to  Esther  F.  Fischer,  sister  of  an 
assistant  attorney  general  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  New  York,  April  2.  They 
are  honeymooning  in  Bermuda. 

Miss  June  Provines,  writer  of  “Gala 
World”  column  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  to  Robert  Neil  Cowham,  April 
2.  They  will  spend  their  honeymoon  in 
Europe. 

Miss  Helen  V.  Martin,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  to 
Clair  J.  McKnight  of  New  York  City, 
at  Toledo,  O.,  March  30. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Eugene  LYONS,  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Moscow,  spoke  before 
the  Toledo  Chamber  of  (Commerce  last 
week  on  Russia. 

T.  E.  Brooks,  relief  night  editor, 
Columbia,  S.C.,  bureau  of  the  Associa¬ 
ted  Press,  has  joined  the  telegraph  desk, 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citisen. 

Eugene  Lyons,  who  represented  the 
United  Press  in  Soviet  Russia  for  three 
years,  spoke  Monday  on  the  Russian  sit¬ 
uation  to  the  Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis. 
He  was  a  guest  of  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

Edward  J.  Kelley,  former  night  editor 
in  the  Boston  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  A.P. 
bureau  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  during  the 


sessions  of  the  legislature  this  spring,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Boston  office  April  5. 

Francis  B.  Cass,  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  legislative  staff  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.,  during  the  legislative  session, 
was  transferred  to  the  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
bureau  on  April  6. 

Eddie  Brietz,  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  has 
recovered  from  an  illness  and  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

RVAL  E.  MOLLET,  vice-president 
of  the  Stark  County  (O.)  Sun,  has 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Sun  to  join  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  Day- 
ton. 

Newton  Falls  (O.)  Herald  has  been 
sold  to  L.  B.  Samsen,  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Plymouth,  Mich. 

J.  E.  Grayson,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Washington  (la.)  Democrat-Inde¬ 
pendent,  weekly,  has  sold  _  the  paper  to 
K.  D.  ^lelcher,  former  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Albia  (la.)  Union-Republi¬ 
can  and  prior  to  that,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat.  Mr.  Gray¬ 
son,  for  the  present  will  be  associated 
with  the  new  publisher. 

Olton  (Tex.)  Enterprise  has  been  sold 
by  George  Smith  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dor- 
rel  Jones. 

Thomas  Durham,  owner  of  the  Crane 
City  (Tex.)  Crane  County  News,  sold 
the  paper  recently  to  Ralph  and  R.  H. 
Shuffler,  publishers  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 
News-Times.  Miss  Rega  Baker  is 
editor  of  the  paper. 

Joe  Baldwin  has  purchased  the  Morton 
(Tex.)  Cochran  County  Nezes  from 
George  E.  Lance.  Baldwin  plans  to 
establish  a  printing  plant  in  Morton 
shortly. 

Carl  Garner,  who  formerly  published 
the  Van  Horn  (Tex.)  Advocate  and 
who  sold  the  paper  a  year  ago.  has  re¬ 
turned  and  assumed  charge  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  Cass  G.  Barns,  publisher  of  the 
Madison  (Neb.)  Star-Mail,  has  sold 
control  of  the  newspaper  to  Frank  D. 
Conley,  former  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Star-Mail. 

Karl  O.  Bayer  and  C.  M.  Showen 
have  purchased  the  Boswell  (Okla.) 
News  from  R.  E.  Crossett  of  Soper, 
Okla.  Showen  formerly  published  the 
Neiv  Era  Farmer  at  Wynnewood.  Bayer, 
recently  was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  school  of  journalism. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SHREVEPORT  (La.)  TIMES  issued 
28-page  1931  Auto  Show  Edition, 
March  19.  The  show  was  managed,  as 
was  the  1930  exposition,  by  Victor  Cow¬ 
ley,  automobile  and  radio  editor  of  the 
Times. 

Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition,  including  20  pages  of  roto¬ 
gravure,  to  mark  the  completion  of  the 
Ariel  dam  of  the  Northwestern  Electric 
Company  near  that  city. 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  Journal, 
14-page  Easter  pictorial  section,  April  !• 
The  edition  carried  about  2,000  inches  of 
paid  advertising,  according  to  Frank  S. 
Hoy,  business  manager. 

Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  12-page  fashion  section. 

Saginazv  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  secticffl 
marlcing  the  opening  of  the  new  Peoples 
Building  &  Loan  Association  building  re¬ 
cently. 

Guelph  (Ont.)  Mercury,  10-page 

spring  fashion  section. 

Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  celebrated  its 
80th  anniversary  March  28  with  a  large 
special  edition. 

Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News, 
16-page  tabloid  section  of  advance  spring 
styles. 

Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman,  80th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  paper’s  founding,  72  pages, 
March  28. 

Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  20- 
page  of  rotogravure  supplemmt  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  completion  of  the 
Ariel  dam,  March  26. 

Marshfield  (Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Tinset, 
Greater  Harbor  edition,  April  4. 


) 


NEW  HOE  CRANK -SHAFT- TYPE 

INK  DISTRIBUTION  DRIVE 


The  New  Hoe  Super-Production  Crank- Shaft-Type  of  ink  distribution  eliminates  cams,  cam  rollers 
and  vibrating  levers,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  moving  parts,  simplifying  operation,  oiling 
and  maintenance,  and  increasing  safety  and  convenience  of  operation.  In  combination  with  Hoe 
staggered  vibration,  without  idle  period  of  dwell,  and  rollers  materially  shortened  in  length7and  of 
proper  diameter,  it  ensures  the  finest  possible  printing  at  all  speeds. 

R.HOE&CQINC 


General  OfKcet 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


ANOTHER  EXCLUSIVE  HOE  IMPROVEMENT 
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NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

JANESVILLE  (Wis.)  Times,  a  new 
weekly  edited  by  Kenneth  B.  Arrington, 
assisted  by  J.  C.  Jessup,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  recently. 

Eugetic,  (Ore.)  Record,  a  weekly, 
made  its  first  appearance  late  in  March. 
H.  E.  Maxey  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  George  Schaeffer,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Eugene  Register, 
is  the  Record  manager.  Fred  Guy  on  is 
news  editor. 

Howard  A.  Jarvis,  president  of  the 
Utah  State  Press  Association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  papers  in  Salt  Lake  County, 
has  started  a  new  weekly  in  the  Sugar 
House  district  of  Salt  Lake  City  to  be 
known  as  the  Sugar  House  Advocate. 
The  business  manager  will  be  W.  F. 
Anderson,  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Times.  Another  new 
weekly  in  Utah  will  be  the  Lehi  Times. 
Sherman  Miller,  Salt  Lake  City,  will 
be  the  editor  and  publisher. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Hudson  county  (n.j.)  press 

CLUB  held  its  monthly  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  St.  George  in  Brooklyn,  A^ril 
4.  Cieorge  Headley,  of  the  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal  is  president. 

Spring  meeting  of  the  Heart  of  Texas 
Press  Association  will  be  held  April 
18  at  Junction.  Ira  Larrimore,  Mason; 
Will  Collins,  Llano,  Harry  Schwenker, 
Brady,  and  Edgar  McLendon,  Junction, 
comprise  the  committee. 

Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  spoke 
l)efore  the  New  York  W'omen’s  Press 
-Association  at  the  Hotel  Lincolnshire 
in  Boston  last  week. 

C.  Walter  Deardon,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  -Association  of  National 
Advertisers  and  former  president  of  the 
Si’Ri.N’GFiELD  (Mass.)  -Advf-rtising  Club, 
spoke  iK'fore  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Advertising  Club  April  8  on  “Carrying 
Through  an  .Advertising  Idea.” 

.A.  W.  Rucker,  vice-president  of  the 
Eddy-Rucker  Company  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  spoke  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston,  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Louise  Taft  Semple  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  has  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  the 
most  outstanding  piece  of  work  done  by 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
W'omen’s  .Association,  is  was  announced 
this  week.  The  prize  is  in  honor  of  the 
late  parents  of  Mrs.  Semple,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft,  who  were  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Cincinnati  Ttmes-Slar.  Mr. 
Taft  started  the  plan  of  giving  awards  in 
1924.  The  1931  convention  of  the  group 
will  l)e  held  in  Cincinnati.  New  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  organization  are  Phyllis  M. 
Oster  and  Margaret  Spain,  Mansfield 
Journal;  Blanche  M.  Jeniie  and  Rhea 
SojKr  IMdy,  Lorain  Journal;  Anne 
Phelan,  Cincinnati  Po.ft,  and  Patty  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Coluinhus  Citicen. 

BfFF.\Lo  Community  Newspaper 
.Assikiation  is  lK‘ing  formed  to  include 
a  group  of  ten  to  twelve  community 
weeklies  published  in  that  city  and  .sub¬ 
urbs.  Cooperative  purcliasing  and  a  com¬ 
bination  advertising  rate  are  planned. 
Temporary  officers  of  the  association  are 
Roy  W.  Nagle,  Kcn-Tofiics,  president; 
Merritt  White,  South  Buffalo  News,  first 
vice-president:  .Archie  R.  Hotaling,  Rw- 
erside  ReHeiv,  second  vice-president ; 
Charles  Wilhelm,  Genesee  Herald,  treas¬ 
urer;  Roland  Flower,  Buffalo  If’est  Side 
Tribune,  secretary. 

William  H.  Mason,  city  editor  for  the 
Oakland  section,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  is  the  newly-elected  president  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Press  Club.  William 
M.  Hale  is  vice-president.  .A.  K.  Mat¬ 
thews  secretary,  A.  E.  Gilbert  treasurer 
and  T.  De  Witt  Foster,  Richard  Grant, 
Frank  C.  Sullivan,  W.  W.  Howell  and 
Fred  Soule,  directors. 

Regina  will  be  the  scene  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Canadian  Weekly 
Nf.wspapiji  .Association  in  the  first 
week  in  July. 

Herbert  N.  Prochnow  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general 
program  chairman  for  the  Financial 


Advertisfjis’  Association  convention  m 
Boston  Sept.  14  to  17. 

Berenice  Blackwood  has  been  appointed 
district  governor  of  the  sixth  district. 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  for 
the  Woman’s  Council.  She  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  Advertising  Specialty 
Association  and  former  president  of  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Oub  of  Chicago. 

Annual  convention  of  the  Public  Util¬ 
ities  Advertising  Association  will  be 
held  in  New  York,  June  14  to  16,  Irving 
M.  Tuteur,  of  Chicago,  president,  has 
announced. 


SCHOOLS 


SUES  PORTLAND  B.B.B. 

Robert  G.  Duncan,  “Oregon  Wildcat,” 
whose  radio  attacks  on  newspaper  editors 
and  other  prominent  citizens  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  led  to  his  conviction  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  Oregon, 
has  filed  suit  for  $505,473  against  the 
Portland  Better  Business  Bureau.  He 
asks  $500,000  damages  for  defamation  of 
character  and  $5,475  as  special  damages. 
Duncan  contends  that  he  was  libeled  by 
a  questionnaire  circulated  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  April  15,  1930,  in  which 
his  anti-chain  store  activities  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  extortion  and  blackmail. 


MILLS  JOINS  CULLEN  COMPANY 


THE  HERALD -POST 

Louisville,  Ky. 


T o  Be  Sold  Under 
Sealed  Competitive 
Bidding  April 
18,  1931 


George  PIERROT,  editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Boy,  and  Robert  M.  Brinker- 
hoff.  New  York  World-Telegram  syndi¬ 
cate  artist,  were  guests  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washin^on  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Dean  Vernon  McKenzie  March 
26  and  27  on  the  first  leg  of  a  100-day 
sketching  and  writing  tour  around  the 
w'orld. 

A  course  in  law  of  the  press  will  be 
offered  by  the  department  of  journalism, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  next  year 
for  the  first  time. 

Buford  P.  Brown,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Stanford  University,  has  been 
given  a  year’s  contract  as  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida.  Professor  Brown 
taught  in  the  Oklahoma  University’s 
school  of  journalism  for  the  first 
semester  last  year  in  place  of  Prof.  John 
H.  Casey. 

Professor  Eric  P.  Kelly,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Dartmouth  College,  Han¬ 
over,  N.  H.,  was  awarded  a  medal  at 
the  recent  celebration  of  the  25()th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  University  of 
Wilno  in  Poland,  in  recognition  of  his 
book  “The  Blacksmith  of  Vilno”  written 
in  1929  during  a  period  of  study  and 
literary  work  in  which  he  engaged  at  the 
University. 

.A  file  of  early  California  Newspapers 
and  pamphlets  valued  at  more  than 
$1,000,  has  been  presented  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  by  James  Hoyt 
Toler. 

Northern  California  alumni  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  honorary  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  have  formed  a  chapter  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  Officers 
are  Lynn  Bramkamp,  president;  Bernard 
Kilgore,  vice-president ;  Qifford  Weigel, 
secretary-treasurer  and  Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  and  Donaldson  B.  Thorburn, 
directors. 

Paul  H.  Erler.  Jr.,  son  of  Paul  Erler. 
superintendent  of  the  composing  rooms  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  Times,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the  Oherlin 
Rerdew,  .student  publication  of  Oberlin 
college. 

ElcHTtion  of  John  H.  Walker  of  Pitts¬ 
field.  Mass.,  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Cornell  Daily  .'iun,  one  of  the  oldest  col¬ 
lege  newspaiR-rs,  was  announced  recently 
at  Ithaca.  N.  A’.  Walker  succeeds  E.  P. 
A’oung,  Jr.,  of  Towanda,  Pa. 


Advertisers  who  imder- 

stand  the  state  realize  that 
Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a 
group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  business, 
newspapers  in  each  of  these 
twenty-six  commercial  centers 
are  necessary. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 


kmee  Tribune 
Boone  Nem-Repub* 
UCftD 

Burllnffton  Oeiette 
Burllnirton  Hewk-Eye 
Cerroll  Daily  Herald 
Cedar  Bapldt  Oaiette 
A  Republican 
Oenterrille  lowetian 
A  ClUzen 
Clinton  Herald 
CDuncU  Bluffs  Non* 
parell 

Creetoo  Newi-Adver* 
tleer 

DaTenport  Democrat 
A  Leader 
Davenport  Times 
Dubuque  Tele«rraph- 
Herald  and  Timee 
Journal 

rort  Dodae  Meseen- 
aer  A  Chronicle 


Port  kladison  Demo¬ 
crat 

Iowa  City  Prees  Cit¬ 
izen 

Keokuk  Gates  City 
klarshalltown  Times- 
Republican 
Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  A  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  A 
Newa-Trlbune 
Newton  News 
Oelwein  Dally  Bef- 
ister 

Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washlnatcm  Journal 
Waterloo  Evaiing 
Courier 


James  B.  Mills,  formerly  district  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  manager  for  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  has 
lieen  appointed  sales  representative, 
effective  April  1,  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
and  city  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  the  John  W.  Cul¬ 
len  Company,  special  representative, 
with  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit.  Mr.  Mill  will  have  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cleveland. 


ALLSOPP  GIVES  PARK  SITE 

Fred  W.  Allsopp,  general  manager  and 
co-owner,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  donated  two  wooded  ravines  in 
Pulaski  Heights,  residential  suburb,  for 
development  by  the  city  planning  com¬ 
mission.  It  will  be  named  Allsopp  Park. 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  of  the  Gazette 
and  president  of  the  Gazette  Publishing 
ompany,  is  chairman  of  the  city  plan¬ 
ning  commission. 


Pursuant  to  an  order  ejitered  in  the  Dl^ 
trlct  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Western  Iiistrict  of  Kentucky  on  March  28 
1931,  in  the  matter  of  the  Ilerald-Post  Com’ 
pan.v,  in  hankruptc.v,  the  undorsijmed  Tru- 
tee  in  liankruptey  wili,  until  10:.30  o'clcxi 
A.  M..  on  April  18.  19.31,  receive  scaled  bl(ij 
for  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  sept- 
rntely  and  as  a  whole,  as  follows : 

1.  The  following  described  real  estate, 
with  all  Improvements  thereon  and  appur¬ 
tenances  thereunto  belonging,  and, 

“BEGINNING  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth 
Street,  142  feet  south  of  the  first  allej 
south  of  Liberty  (formerly  Greeji)  Street; 
running  thence  southwardly  along  the 
east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  98  feet,  and 
extending  hack  eastwardly  of  the  same 
width.  In  lines  parallel  with  the  afore¬ 
said  alley,  236  feet  to  an  alley ;  and 
being  the  same  property  conveyed  to  the 
Herald-Post  Company,  by  deed  dated 
.Taniiar.v  2.  192.’),  and  recorded  In  I)^ 
Book  1128,  page  4,  In  the  Jefferson 
County  Court  Clerk’s  office  of  Kentucky." 


FUND  FOR  HERO’S  WIDOW 

The  Denver  Post  has  raised  a  fund 
of  $1,500  for  Mrs.  Geneva  Miller, 
w'idow  of  Carl  Miller,  the  29-year-old 
driver  who  died  a  hero  in  the  Towner 
school  bus  tragedy  in  Colorado  recently. 
The  fund  for  all  the  families  of  the  bus 
victims  was  increased  April  7  by  a  bene¬ 
fit  boxing  and  wrestling  show  which  was 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Denver  Post. 


Test  Campaigns 
In  Lee  Papers 
Project  True  Pictures 
At  Reasonable  Cost 


Spotting-in  your  test  campaign  in 
Lee  Syndicate  papers  brings  a  true 
picture  of  your  product  in  repre¬ 
sentative  markets.  In  the  nine  Lee 
cities,  you  have  definite  markets — 
diversified  markets — and  markets 
adequately  covered.  (The  total 
Lee  circulation  is  178,995  daily.) 

In  fact,  in  the  Lee  Syndicate 
dailies,  you  have  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  properly  test  any  campaign, 
to  prove  that  your  advertising 
effort  is  pointed  in  a  sales-produr- 
ing  direction.  And  you  can  use 
this  entire  group  of  ten  papers  at 
a  rate  of  only  66  cents  a  line.  Each 
is  definitely  preferred  in  its  own 
territory.  Each  boasts  unusual 
reader  good-will  in  nine  prosperous 
markets. 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Coverage— Pina  Keeponeivenecc 


Dtrenport,  Iowa. 

Times 

DaTenport,  Iowa. 

Demoorat 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 
La  Oosee.  Wisconsin. 

Tribune 

Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

Courier 


Mason  City,  Iowa, 

Qiobe  Gazette 
Lincoln.  Nebraaka. 

Star 


Muscatine,  Iowa, 

Journal 

Hannibal,  Mlsaouri. 

Courier-Post 
Kewanee.  IlUnols. 

Sur-Couiier 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc. 

10  Est  40Ui  Street  New  York 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


It  Is  further  ordered  by  the  Court  thet 
said  real  estate  shall  be  sold  subjeet  to  the 
mortgage  of  the.  said  I^otilsvUle  Title  Otm- 
pan.v,  and  subject  to  all  taxes,  and  that  the 
purchaser  shall  assume  and  agree  to  carry 
out  all  of  the  terms  of  said  mortgage  upon 
said  real  estate,  which  said  mortgage  In 
filed  In  the  record  in  this  proceeding.  It  b 
further  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  said  real  estate  shall  have  tbr 
right  to  pay  all  cash. 

2.  -Issoclated  Press  membership,  machin¬ 
ery.  equipment,  circulation  lists,  siipplles. 
good  will,  and  all  accessories  and  appur 
tenances  of  every  kind  of  the.  said  Herald- 
Post  Company,  and  used  In  the  publication 
of  the  Herald-Post. 

3.  All  notes,  accounts  receivable,  and 
choses  In  action  due  the  bankrupt  estate, 
without  recourse  against  the  Trustee. 

4.  All  of  Items  1,  2  and  3,  ns  a  whole. 

It  Is  further  ordered  by  the  Court  tint 
Item  No.  2  slinll  be  sold  for  ca.sh. 

j  It  is  further  ordered  by  the  Court  that 
Item  No.  3  shall  be  sold  for  cash. 


It  Is  further  ordered  b.v  the.  Court  that 
Item  No.  4,  which  incluiles  Items  Nos.  1.2 
and  3.  as  a  whole,  and  the  assumption  and 
agr<*ement  by  the  purchaser  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  mortgage  on  the  real  estatn 
held  by  the  I.rf)ui8ville  Title  Company,  shall 
be  sold  one-half  cash,  with  the  bnlaiics  In 
equal  installments,  due  In  four  and  clclit 
I  months  respez-tlvely,  for  which  deferred  pay- 
I  ments,  the  purchaser  shall  execute  notes 
to  the  Trustee  In  Bankruptcy,  hearing  In 
terest  at  6%  per  annum  until  paid,  and  to 
secure  the  payment  of  which,  the  pnrehawi 
shall  execute  a  chattel  mortgage  to  the 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy,  upon  the  personal 
property  so  purchased. 

It  Is  further  ordered  by  the.  Court,  that 
each  person  submitting  a  sf'alcd  bid  on  Itein 
No.  4,  shall  submit  with  such  bid  a  certlfled 
check  In  the  sum  of  $10,000.00.  payable  b 
the  Trustee  In  Bankruptcy,  and  that  ttie 
checks  of  unsuccessful  bidders  shall  be.  re- 
turne<l  to  them. 

It  Is  further  ordere<l  by  the  Court  that 
the  Court  reserves  the  right  to  reject  ant 
and  all  bids,  and  to  accept  any  bid.  ann 
to  sell  the.  assets  herein  described. 

It  Is  further  ordered  by  the  Court,  that 
the  Trustee  shall  report  all  bids  recelw 
by  him.  at  a  meeting  of  creditors  and  a  alt- 
ting  of  the  Court,  to  be  held  before  t^ 
Hon.  Nat  C.  Cureton,  Referee  In  Ba“a 
ruptcy.  at  10:.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  .4pril  1- 
1031.  In  his  offices  In  the  Inter-SouthOT 
Building,  Louisville.  Kentucky,  and  It  e 
further  orderwl  that  this  mee.ting  be.  ttri 
it  Is  adjourned  for  the  purpose  herein 
out,  and  for  all  general  purposes  of  tn* 
estate,  to  said  time  and  place. 

Place  bids  In  seale/l  envelope  marke. 
“Bid  Herald-Post  Case.” 

Interested  parties  should  be  present 
the  opening  of  the  bids. 

For  any  further  Information.  Inquire  »( 


BKNJ.  S.  WASHER. 

Trustee,  Herald-Post  Co.. 
1617  Inter-Southern 
Building.  Louisville,  SI 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  11,  1931 


nVE  GROUPS  TO  MEET 
AT  U.  OF  MISSOURI 

Journalism  Week,  May  4  to  9,  Attracts 
Speakers  of  National  Prominence — 
State  Press  Association  Conven¬ 
tion  to  Be  Held  Concurrently 

Five  days  of  discussion  of  every  phase 
of  newspaper  work  will  be  taken  up  by 
leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  journal¬ 
ism  during  the  annual  Journalism  Week 
to  be  held  May  4  to  9  at  the  school  of 
journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Five  Missouri  newspaper  and  writers’ 
associations  will  meet  concurrently. 

Speakers  of  national  prominence  and 
many  well-known  Missouri  editors  and 
publishers  have  accepted  invitations  to 
appear  on  the  program. 

Among  those  who  have  signified  their 
intention  of  attending  is  Captain  Robert 
Dollar,  founder  of  the  Dollar  steamship 
lines. 

Continuing  the  tradition  of  past  Jour¬ 
nalism  Weeks,  a  foreign  diplomat  will 
visit  the  school  for  the  program  this 
year.  He  is  Dr.  C.  C.  Wu,  minister 
from  the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
States,  who  will  be  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  banquet  May  8.  Doctor 
Wu  will,  in  addition,  present  two  stone 
lions  which  were  given  to  the  school  by 
the  Republic  of  CTiina.  These  lions  are 
said  to  be  more  than  five  centuries  old 
and  to  have  come  from  the  birthplace  of 
Confucius.  Walter  Williams,  president 
of  the  University,  will  preside  at  the 
banquet. 

Burns  Mantle,  drama  critic,  Neti' 
Y’ork  Daily  Ncivs,  will  be  another  promi¬ 
nent  speaker  during  the  week.  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd.  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
will  also  speak. 

Russell  Owen,  staff  correspondent. 
New  y’ork  Times,  who  covered  the 
.\ntarctic  expedition  with  Commander 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  will  speak  at  one  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  sessions  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  news¬ 
paperman  will  come  in  for  discussion  by 
Drew  Pearson,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent.  Baltimore  Sun. 

Others  on  the  program  are :  Dr.  Ralph 
D.  Casey,  director,  school  of  journalism. 
University  of  Minnesota  and  president  of 
the  .American  .Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Tournalism;  Prof.  Law¬ 
rence  Murphy,  director,  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Illinois,  and 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Tournalism ;  George  S. 
Johns,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Sid 
Keener,  sports  editor,  St.  Louis  Star, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

The  Mis.souri  Writers’  Guild  will  hold 
its  annual  convention  on  Monday,  May 
4.  (^e  of  the  principal  speakers  will  be 
Edwin  Pinkham,  roving  correspondent  of 
the  Kmsas  City  Star. 

All  phases  of  journalism — editorial, 
business,  nublishing,  radio,  and  advertis¬ 
ing-will  be  discussed  by  alumni  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  on  Tuesday, 
May  5. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  will  be  held  May  6^. 
Frank  H.  Sosey,  nublisher.  Palmyra 
Spectator,  is  president. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Missouri  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  clients  of  the 
United  Press  will  be  held.  During  these 
SStherings,  Suggestions  for  the  improve- 
mwt  of  the  services  will  be  discussed. 

The  fifth  gathering  of  the  week  will 
if.  ^’f  the  Missouri  Associated 
"eeklies  of  which  H.  J.  Blanton,  Mon- 
^oe  County  Appeal,  is  president. 

makes  gift  to  harvard 

Edwin  Francis  Edgett,  Harvard  ’94, 
literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Evening 
‘  ^<^script,  has  presented  to  the  Harvard 
^'’!'’*t|sity  Theater  collection  a  unique 
Wthering  of  theatre  clippings  of  more 
45,000  plays,  all  well  catalogued, 
nich  Mr.  Edgett  has  been  cutting  from 
ews^pers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 


MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL-WISCOI^SIX  NEWS 

FIRST 

in  Milwaukee 

by  a 

Substantial  Lead 

In  Daily  Circulation  .  .  . 

SEXTIXEL-NEWS  174,100 
OTHER  PAPER..  101,440 

SEXTIXEL-XEWS  LEAD  .  .  12,000 

(Average  Net  Paid  for  Six  Months  Ending  March  31,  1931 — United  States  Government  Statements) 

IN  ONE  YEAR 

SEXTIXEL-XEWS  GAINED  2^X46 
OTHER  PAPER  LOST 

MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL-WISCONSIN  NEWS 

Paul  Block  and  Associates 
National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Through  an  error  the  cut  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Outlook  was  printed  in  last  weeks  issue  in  place  of  that  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 

.\eics-Press  and  Gazette  (left).  The  Santa  Monica  plant  was  completed  some  8go.  The  St.  Joseph  plant  was  remodeled,  the  front  of  the  building  being 

moved  forward  20  feet,  providing  a  lounge  off  tbe  entrance  and  increased  space  for  tbe  business  and  circulation  departments. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  MAKEUP  TECHNIQUE 
ACHIEVED  BY  DAILIES  IN  LAST  YEAR 

Many  “Tricks  of  the  Trade”  Employed  to  Improve  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Pages  and  Effect  Economies — Double  Pyramid 
Used — Initial  Letters,  Boxes,  Discarded 


By  JEROME 

A  MOXG  achievements  of  the  past  year 
^  must  be  chronicled  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  tlie  general  improvement  of  the 
appearance  of  daily  newspapers. _  A  sur¬ 
vey  would  reveal  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  "makeup  editors”  who  have 
been  charged  with  the  typographical  as¬ 
pects  of  editorial  department  production. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
scores  of  evening  newspapers  in  smaller 
cities  of  the  country. 

With  the  spread  of  this  plan,  numer¬ 
ous  “tricks  of  the  trade”  have  been 
found  valuable  to  any  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  from  the  viewpoint  of 
reader  appeal.  They  range  from  the 
general  law  that  “every  column  must  be 
topped  either  with  a  head  or  a  cut”  to  the 
simplification  of  art  work  on  cuts  so  that 
“chopping”  may  be  done  without  notice¬ 
able  deterioration. 

.\nd  while  the  tops  of  pages  are  re¬ 
ceiving  first  consideration  in  makeup, 
the  bottoms  are  not  entirely  being  for¬ 
gotten.  Rather,  a  new  school  of  ^iting 
has  come  to  the  fore  with  the  principle 
that  the  lower  half  of  the  page  should 
be  treated  as  just  as  important  for  the 
display  of  news  and  art  as  the  upper 
half.  'This  has  led  to  the  almost  gen¬ 
eral  breakdown  of  the  old  ban  on  plac¬ 
ing  illustrations  below  the  fold. 

The  first  situation  in  makeup,  how¬ 
ever,  arises  with  tne  manner  in  which 
the  advertisements  are  placed.  The 
pvramid  makeup  for  advertisements  is 
by  far  the  most  popular  arrangement. 
As  publishers  strive,  however,  to  curtail 
on  newsprint  and  composition,  the 
double-pryamid  system  is  being  adopted. 
In  this  arrangement,  advertisements 
taper  off  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  on 
both  sides  of  the  page,  leaving  a  reading 
area  in  the  center  at  the  top. 

The  problems  of  the  makeup  editor 
are  about  even  in  both  propositions. 
Where  the  former  arrangement  provides 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  handle  a  long 
story  in  the  first  outside  column,  when 
the  advertising  does  not  stretch  across 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  it  also  creates  a 
condition  more  often  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  scramble  for  filler  “shorts.”  The 
double-pyramid  arrangement,  on  the 
other  hand,  ordinarily  allows  space  for 
news  stories  of  varying  length  and  gen¬ 
erally  gives  space  that  is  adequate  for 
two  or  three-column  cuts. 

When  the  advertising  layout  has  been 
settled,  it  is  a  makeup  editor’s  first 
thought  that  no  more  than  two  heads 
of  the  same  style  parallel  each  other 
in  adjoining  columns,  and  that  no  cuts 
of  irrelevant  nature  “kiss”  each  other. 
These  are  two  primary  principles  which 
have  evolved  in  modem  finesse,  as  the 


H.  WALXER 

use  of  illustrations  grows  and  the 
variety  of  type  faces  in  headlines  re¬ 
mains  constant. 

The  majority  of  newspapers  will  be 
found  using  virtually  the  same  type 
faces  in  headlines  that  were  used  20  or 
30  yeans  ago.  Gothic.  Bodoni  and  Chel¬ 
tenham  predominating.  The  style  of 
heads,  however,  has  been  changed  radi¬ 
cally.  New  arrangements  of  old  type 
are  needed  to  “dress  up”  a  page. 

striking  example  of  an  editorial 
man's  desire  to  not  only  break  up  a  mo¬ 
notonous  series  of  heads  but  to  display 
an  ordinary  feature  in  an  unusual  way 
was  discovered  in  a  Lx)s  Angeles  news- 
pajier.  The  headline  read;  “If  Carmel’s 
Cockeyed,  So  s  This  Poetry !”  But  in¬ 
stead  of  just  two  straight  lines  of  Cen¬ 
tury  type,  this  head  was  made  over  so 
that  it,  too,  appeared  cockeyed.  The 
trick  was  done  by  having  a  proof  pulled 
of  the  original  heading  and  then  letting 
an  artist  re-assemble  the  letters  in  bi¬ 
zarre  fashion.  A  cut  then  was  made. 
Two  half -column  illustrations  garnished 
the  story. 

Every  newspaper  is  not  equipped  to 
perform  similar  "stunts”  with  type. 
Some  clever  printers  can  arrange  type 
in  varied  manners,  though,  and  engrav¬ 
ings  are  not  always  necessary  to  achieve 
unusual  effects. 

Then,  too,  there  is  some  ray  of  hope 
for  bizarre-minded  stylists  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  rubber  type  suitable  for 
two-thirds  of  all  commercial  printing 
has  been  perfected  by  engineers  of  a 
large  rubber  concern  and  engraving 
company.  Experiments  with  rubber  tyjie 
were  started  40  years  ago  when  crude 
rubber  letters  were  cut  from  plumbers' 
packing  for  use  in  printing  in  cloth. 

More  intricate  than  the  makeup  which 
would  require  rubber  type  in  its  most 
literal  sense  is  that  being  achieved  by 
a  few  newspapers  in  following  magazine 
style  for  special  Sunday  pages.  As  a 
means  of  economy  this  unusual  makeup 
has  been  abandoned  by  numerous  dailies 
during  the  year  in  favor  of  straight 
composition.  However,  a  large  part  of 
the  extra  cost  in  composing  room  oper¬ 
ation  entailed  by  freak  makeup  has  been 
overcome  in  some  instances  by  having 
the  makeup  editor  take  over  the  task  of 
marking  copy.  All  that  is  left  for  the 
composing  room  is  to  follow  instructions 
in  setting  the  type. 

For  instance,  if  it  is  desired  to  set 
type  around  a  protuding  elbow  or  ex¬ 
tended  arm  of  a  cut  on  a  Sunday  theatre 
page,  the  makeup  editor  gets  a  proof  or 
a  blueprint  of  the  cut  from  the  en¬ 
graver,  then  applies  the  outline  to  a 
proof  of  a  page  of  solid  type.  The 
composing  room  can  furnish  such  a 


proof  merely  by  making  up  several  gal¬ 
leys  of  “dead”  type  from  the  day  s  edi¬ 
tions.  It  should  Lie  watched  that  the  col¬ 
umns  are  not  leaded,  for  in  measuring 
line  by  line  against  the  inserted  cut,  a 
lead  will  make  a  big  difference. 

wncii  tile  outline  oi  me  cut  is  traceu 
agaiiisi  me  type  prooi,  il  oecoiiies  an 
easy  inatier  loi'  ine  luaKeup  cuitor  lu 
iiicasuie  cacn  ouU  line  ni  p.eas  anu  noic 
iiicni  on  Inc  Copy  loi'  Conipusilig  room 
nisii'uci.ulis.  ^  uiicci  prool  ironi  gai- 
icjs  IS  rceoiiiiiienucu  ae^anisi  me  pnincu 
page  oi  me  newspaper  lor  mis  worK, 
uccause  me  snriincage  111  tile  prniicu 
pat^c  Cannot  reauiiy  ue  juugeu. 

x^iiii.niaiiou  Oi  iiniiai  icitcis  on  maga¬ 
zine  pages,  euuonais  aiiu  various  omer 
leaiuies  iias  ueen  lounu  lo  speeu  Up 
lype  proUuciioii.  nesiues  mere  aie  lewei 
iiiuiteovei’s  lor  broKen  leiicrs.  rii  au- 
uition,  ooxes  liave  ueen  ennunaieU  o> 
niaiij  papers  as  an  economy  measure. 

uoxes  smi  are  generally  auneivU  to 
fur  captions  over  cuis,  out  even  tins 
practice  is  uenig  overcome  Uy  makeup 
euiturs  WHO  nave  expenencecl  a 
tiiiie-saviiig  by  inserting  cuts  betwee.i 
tne  nead  anu  tlie  story,  iiius  tne  heau 
serves  me  Uouuie  uuty  oi  telling  tne 
story  aiiU  titling  me  picture,  .-viiu  if  tiie 
picture  really  illustrates  tne  story  it  be¬ 
comes  unnecessary  to  set  lengtliy  explan¬ 
atory  unaeriines  wliicli  orUinariiy  repeat 
tne  story. 

it  is  recognized  as  good  makeup  pol¬ 
icy  to  restrict  caption  writers  to  a  deliiiite 
iiunioer  ot  lines  lor  cuts  that  stand  by 
tiieitiseives.  in  tins  way  the  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  may  allow  space  for  the  cut  and  cap¬ 
tion  and  proceed  with  the  makeup  while 
me  captions  are  being  set  and  the  cut 
still  is  in  tlie  engraving  plant.  When  the 
cut  is  delivered,  probauly  right  on  the 
deadline,  the  page  is  ready  to  be  rolled. 

Lnder  the  same  system,  the  engraving 
plant  reports  tlie  sizes  of  all  cuts  to  the 
makeup  editor  as  soon  as  negatives  are 
made.  This  gives  the  composing  room 
3U  to  40  minutes  headway  at  the  least. 

Scores  of  newspapers  are  turning  to 
simplified  art  on  cuts,  not  only  to  cur¬ 
tail  on  the  art  and  engraving  processes 
but  also  to  facilitate  makeup.  The  al¬ 
most  universal  style  today  is  a  plain 
black  line  encompassing  the  cut  or  merely 
at  top  and  bottom,  'this  is  effected  by 
tlie  engraver  with  a  hand  tool  or  bevell¬ 
ing  machine.  It  eliminates  the  expen¬ 
sive  routing  work  that  formerly  charac¬ 
terized  cuts  decorated  by  over-enthusias¬ 
tic  artists.  Today  the  artist’s  chief  task 
is  to  prepare  photographic  copy  for  best 
reproduction  possible. 

With  a  plain  border,  cuts  may  lie 
chopped  to  conform  to  si»ce  and  new 
borders  tool-lined  so  effectively  that  the 
cliange  is  not  noticeable  to  the  average 
reader. 

SEEKING  MISSING  PERSONS 

With  its  April  2  issue,  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  IT  arid  opened  its  columns  to 
its  readers  who  desire  to  locate  missing 
relatives.  The  service  was  made  avail¬ 
able  without  any  expense  to  the  reading 
public. 


DAILIES’  INFORMATION 
SERVICE  IS  POPULAR 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  Answer*  2,190,000 

Telephone  Queries  in  1930 — 6,000 

Call  Daily  for  Correct  Time — 

S.  J.  Maloney  in  Charge 

.Although  it  has  been  in  operation  only 
about  two  years,  the  public  service  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Telegram  has  achieved  wide  popularity. 
The  service  was  started  by  the  Tribune 
and  since  the  consolidation  of  the  Tribune 
and  Telegram  late  last  year,  has  been 
continued  by  the  merged  papers. 

Records  recently  compiled  for  1930 
show  that  about  2,190,000  telephone  in¬ 
quiries  were  answered  by  the  Tribune’s 
information  staff.  About  6,000  calls  a 
day  asking  the  correct  time  were  received. 
One  of  the  paper’s  statisticians  has  fig¬ 
ured  that  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  call, 
as  charged  in  New  York  for  finding  out 
the  time  by  calling  Meridian  1212,  the 
newspaper  has  given  $119,500  in  free 
service  annually  for  this  one  convenience. 

.About  11,200  letters  were  answered 
dealing  with  all  types  of  questions.  "The 
auditorium  of  the  paper’s  building  was 
used  free  by  36,700  persons. 

Contests  among  school  children  were 
another  activity.  The  national  spelling 
liee  had  51,000  entrants  among  the  grade 
school  students,  the  oratorical  contest 
enrolled  11,200  high  school  students,  and 
16,(XK)  students  participated  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sports  events. 

The  inquiry  service  of  the  Tribune 
and  Telegram  operates  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  The  main  reference 
library  contains  2,000  volumes  and  a  full 
complement  of  .statistical  pamphlets. 

The  information  service  department 
employs  nine  information  and  reference 
clerks,  exclusive  of  the  telephone  opera¬ 
tors.  Stephen  J.  Maloney,  promotion 
manager,  supervises  the  department. 

MANY  JOBLESS  IN  BRITAIN 

Indication  of  the  unusually  severe  un¬ 
employment  situation  among  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Great  Britain  is  afforded  by  the 
annual  report  and  accounts  of  the  British 
National  Union  of  Journalists.  In  1929 
£1,437  was  paid  out  from  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Fund,  while  in  1930  the  figure  was 
£4,809. 

STUDENT  FINED 

W  hen  Percy  Rice,  university  student, 
failed  to  appear  to  answer  charges  ol 
disorderly  conduct  in  connection  with  an 
assault  on  Tom  -Anthony,  Maeon  (Ga.) 
livening  .Vrtc’.r  reporter.  Recorder  M 
Felton  Hatcher  ordered  a  $10  collateral 
forfeited.  Charges  of  assault  and  battery 
were  dismissed. 

MATSON  RECUPERATING 

Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  of  the 
Jluffalo  Times,  is  expected  to  return  to 
his  desk  this  week  following  an 
tion  for  appendicitis  performed  in 
Preston  Springs,  Ont.,  Clinic,  recently- 
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murder  “CONFESSION’’ 
STIRS  BRITISH  PRESS 


New*  of  the  World  “Scoop”  Causes 
Controversy  as  to  Its  Authen¬ 


ticity — Paper  Offers  to  Prove 
Genuineness  of  Story 


By  Allan  Delafons.  I 

l^ndon  Correspondent,  Editor  S-  Publisher 
London,  March  28. — Mystery  still 
surrounds  the  “scoop”  of  some  British 
newspapers  on  the  alleged  confession  of 
pilt  made  by  Rouse,  who  was  sentenced 
to  death  and  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
an  Unknown  man  in  a  motor-car. 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  execution 
the  News  of  the  World,  London,  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement  that  Rouse  had  con¬ 
fessed  his  guilt  (he  was  convicted  on  the 
evidence  and  during  the  trial  strongly 
proclaimed  his  innocence).  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tuesday  (the  day  after  the 
execution),  the  London  Daily  Sketch 
published  what  purported  to  be  Rouse’s 
actual  confession. 

The  wife  of  the  murderer  denied  that 
her  husband  had  confessed,  and  published 
her  denial  in  another  paper.  The  next 
Sunday  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Rouse  to  the  effect  that  her  husband  had 
confessed  was  published  by  the  News  of 
the  World  in  verification  of  its  own 
story  of  the  confession. 

Then  the  People,  another  Sunday 
newspaper,  published  an  interview  with 
Miss  Nellie  Tucker,  one  of  the  several 
women  whose  lover  Rouse  had  been,  in 
which  she  told  of  a  statement  made  by 
Rouse  which  might  imply  confession  of 
his  guilt.  The  Sunday  Dispatch  stated 
that  no  official  evidence  of  confession  was 
available. 

Following  all  this  publicity  the  Home 
Secretary  stated  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  he  was  satisfied  that  no  con¬ 
fession  from  Rouse  was  passed  out  of 
the  prison  by  an  official,  but  said  he  could 
not  answer  “for  the  resources  or  inven¬ 
tiveness  of  the  press.”  The  Daily  Sketch 
thereupon  asked  the  Home  Secretary  if 
he  would  grant  an  interview  to  their 
informant  so  that  he  might  prove  the 
authenticity  of  the  confession. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  not  replied 
to  this  offer,  apparently,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  what  good  verification  of  the 
confession  by  anyone  other  than  the 
murderer  himself  could  do.  As  the  exe¬ 
cution  has  now  been  carried  out,  the 
continual  playing  up  of  the  case  in  this 
way  has  called  forth  considerable  adverse 
comment  in  the  correspondence  columns 
of  the  more  sober  members  of  the  British 
press.  _ _ 

EXPANDS  SHIP  SERVICE 


Chicago  Tribune  Now  Serving  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Steamships 

Expansion  of  the  ship  newspaper  and 
ship  news  service  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  to  13  liners  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships.  Ltd.,  has  been  announced  by 
Perley  Boone,  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Tribune. 

Effective,  as  of  April  1,  the  same  ship 
paper  which  has  been  supplied  for  the 
last  eight  years  to  25  ships  of  the  White 
Star,  United  States  Lines,  Red  Star,  and 
Atlantic  Transport,  is  now  being  fur¬ 
nished  to  all  passengers  using  the  13 
principal  Canadian  Pacific  ships.  The 
total  number  of  liners  now  being  served 
^  the  Chicago  Tribune  Ocean  Times 
«  38. 

Mr.  Boone  also  announced  that  through 
the  Radiomarine  Corjwration  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  now  serving  more  than  125 
ships  with  a  nightly  wireless  news  dis¬ 
patch,  consisting  of  more  than  L.iOO 
words.  The  sale  of  this  ship  news,  which 
has  heretofore  been  undertaken  by  the 
Radiomarine  Corporation,  is  now  being 
promoted  both  by  the  Radiomarine  Cor- 
^ration  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  Ocean 
limes.  The  news  service  is  sold  sepa¬ 
rately  to  any  ship  subscriber. 


STORE  TOOK  )  BIG  SPACE 

The  Davis  Store  recently  announced  a 
h^e  sale  to  show  its  faith  in  the  return 
ot  prosperity,  with  ten-page  advertising 
actions  in  Chicago  newspapers. 


The  Largest  Home  Delivered 
Evening  Paper  Cireniation  in 

Los  Angeles 

3iNCE  the  change  of  ownership  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Express,  many  important  features  have  been  added  to 
the  paper  which  are,  no  doubt,  of  interest  to  National  Advertisers,  as 
they  have  shown  to  be  to  the  local  Advertiser. 

In  the  first  place,  more  Local  news,  three  columns  of  Foreign  news, 
and  more  Society  and  Women’s  news  have  been  added. 

The  financial  pages  have  always  been  the  best  in  the  evening  field 
in  Los  Angeles,  but  have  been  improved  in  many  substantial  ways. 

The  Express  leads  all  Los  Angeles  Evening  Newspapers  in  Screen 
news.  It  leads  in  sporting  news. 

The  Express  is  the  only  Los  Angeles  paper  to  carry  a  New  York 
City  daily  letter  each  day. 

Besides  its  regular  street  sale  circulation,  the  Express  now  delivers 
over  90,000  copies  daily  into  the  homes  of  Los  Angeles  and  suburbs. 

No  other  evening  newspaper  compares  with  these  home  delivered 
figures. 

The  Home  Economic  Department  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express  com¬ 
pares  with  any  in  the  country. 

Last  year,  groups  representing  515  women’s  organizations,  attended 
luncheons  which  were  served  four  days  a  week,  made  up  entirely  from 
products  advertised  in  the  Express. 

More  than  150,000  women  were  guests  last  year  at  the  permanent 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Express,  learning  and  discussing 
matters  of  importance  to  them  in  the  management  of  their  own  home. 

These  women  learned  to  know,  to  like  and  to  use  Express  adver¬ 
tised  products  at  these  visits.  They  go  forth  to  buy  and  reconunend 
these  products  among  their  friends  and  neighbors  in  their  respective 
circles  of  influence. 

In  no  other  way  can  food  and  household  equipment  advertisers 
obtain  this  invaluable  consumer  contact,  except  by  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  columns  of  the  Express,  which  offers  the  most 
complete  consumer-merchandise  contact  cooperation  of  any  newspaper 
in  the  west. 

LOS  ANGELES 
EXPRES^S 

FREDERICK  WAGNER.  General  Manager 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES  New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

National  Advertisins  Representative*  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 
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Advertising  Agencies 

TELEPHOTO  EMPLOYED 
TO  START  CAMPAIGN 

Lehn-Fink  Copy  Sent  by  Wire  to 
Kan*a«  City  Journal-Pott — Radio 
and  Newspaper*  Being 
U*ed 


Telephotography  was  used  to  carry 
copy  for  a  Lehn  &  Fink  advertisement 
to  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Cost  to  be¬ 
gin  a  test  campaign  for  the  company’s 
new  antiseptic  Formula  L-F.  Advertis¬ 
ing  began  Tuesday  of  this  week  in 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  both  newspapers  and  radio 
being  used.  Newspaper  selling  copy  will 
appear  twice  a  week  until  June  3,  sep¬ 
arate  announcements  being  published  to 
call  attention  to  the  radio  programs 
offered.  The  advertisement  sent  by  wire 
was  one  of  those  announcing  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  Telephotography  was  used  more 
as  an  experiment  than  from  necessity. 
The  campaign  is  being  handled  by  the 
Ignited  States  Advertising  Corporation. 

The  advertisement  sent  by  wire  was  a 
50  line  one  for  use  Sunday,  April  5,  to 
announce  the  first  radio  program  before 
the  regular  newsjjaper  campai*'*’  began. 
It  consisted  of  type  only,  without  illus¬ 
tration.  It  was  sent  by  wire  to  St.  Louis 
and  went  on  to  Kansas  City  by  air  mail. 
Leaving  New  York  at  6  P.M.,  April  3, 
it  reached  the  Journal-Post  at  9:15. 

\\'.  D.  Canaday,  vice-president  and 
advertising  manager  of  Lehn  &  Fink, 
said  the  Formula  L-F  advertising  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  reach  a  national  scale 
before  next  year,  since  it  is  planned  to 
extend  territory  gradually.  A  similar 
plan  is  being  followed  with  the  three 
new  Hinds  beauty  preparations  put  on 
the  market  by  Lehn  &  Fink  last  fall. 
They  were  first  advertised  in  Chicago 
last  year.  Now  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  have  been 
added.  A  rotogravure  campaign  began 
in  February  in  these  cities. 


Memphis  Agency  Elects 

Bernard  L.  Cohn,  former  publisher  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  News  Scimitar. 
was  elect^  president  of  the  Lake-Dun- 
ham-Spiro-Cohn  agency,  Memphis,  at 
the  recent  stockholders  meeting.  Other 
officers  elected  are :  Avron  Spiro,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president;  Henry  Lake,  Les¬ 
ter  Cole  and  Raymond  Powell,  vice- 
presidents  ;  Milton  M.  Shurman,  secre- 
tarv-treasurer.  The  agency  has  a  staff 
of  '27. 


Hastings  Opens  Studio 

H.  S.  Hastings,  art  director,  Hammcl 
Advertising  Corporation,  Los  Angeles, 
for  the  past  eight  years,  has  moved  his 
office  from  the  company’s  suite  to  his 
own  studio  at  728  South  Hill  street,  Los 
Angeles.  He  retains  his  title,  and  will 
continue  as  art  director  for  Hammel. 


Toledo  Agency  Chartered 

The  Nicholas  Advertising  Company, 
with  100  shares  of  no  par  common  stock 
and  $15,000  preferred  capital  stock,  was 
chartered  last  week  in  Toledo.  Grace 
Kern,  manager  of  an  addressing  and  mail¬ 
ing  service,  and  Clifford  W.  Coe  and 
Edwin  R.  Thurston  were  incorporators. 


Amos  Parrish  To  Move 

Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  advertising 
agents  and  counsellors  to  retail  stores  on 
sales,  merchandising  and  fashion  prob¬ 
lems,  has  leased  the  entire  28th  floor  and 
part  of  the  29th  floor  in  500  Fifth 
avenue,  and  will  move  May  1. 


New  Gotham  Client 

Linder  Brothers  of  New  York,  known 
among  the  trade  as  the  “House  of  Shag- 
moor.”  has  retained  the  Gotham  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  of  New  York  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  place  its  advertising. 


DaToI  Appoints  McKee 

The  Homer  McKee  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Providence,  R.I. 
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AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Milton  Goodman 


^'PHREE  famous  slogans  have  been  put 
^  on  the  map  by  Milton  Goodman,  copy 
chief  and  partner  of  the  Lawrence  C. 
Gumbinner  Advertising  Agency,  New 
Y ork  City : 

For  Tuxedo  Tobacco — “I  love  to  see 
a  man  smoke  a  pipe.” 

For  Bradley  Knitwear — “Step  into  a 
Bradley  and  out-of-doors.” 

For  Strathmore  Papers — “Paper  is 
part  of  the  picture.” 

Goodman’s  start  was  modest.  While 
working  for  Iron  Age  and  Iron  Age 
Hardware,  he  conceived  the  idea  “of  pep¬ 
ping  up”  the  standing  rateholder  “cards” 
of  many  advertisers  in  those  publications. 
The  copy  he  wrote  for  these  proved  so 
successful  that  it  led  to  his  first  agency 
connection— a  copy  desk  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency  of  New  York. 
There  he  stayed  for  a  dozen  years,  being 
copy  chief  when  he  resigned  six  years 
ago  to  try  his  luck  with  Gumbinner. 

He  now  handles  many  of  the  agency’s 
accounts,  among  them  VV’ebster  Cigars, 
the  permanent  waves  and  waving  appli¬ 
ances  of  Eugene.  Ltd.,  New  York,  and 
the  writing  papers  of  Mantag  Bros.,  Inc., 
of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Teat  Campaign  Succeaaful 

newspaper  advertising  test  cam¬ 
paign  of  Booth’s  Sardines  conducted  re¬ 
cently  in  St.  Paul  and  selected  Pacific 
Coast  markets  was  successful  and  addi¬ 
tional  markets  are  being  considered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  Wadsw’orth,  account 
executive  of  D’Evelyn  &  \Vadsworth. 
P'xtension  in  the  east  particularly  is 
proposed.  This  company  precedes  its 
newspaper  copy  with  street  car  and  out¬ 
door  advertising. 


Placing  Reliance  Account 

Space  in  a  few  newspapers  is  being 
used  by  the  Reliance  Manufacturing 
company,  Chicago  garment  firm,  for 
special  _  advertising  in  connection  with 
promotion  of  the  company’s  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  newspaper  space  is  being 
handled  by  Dyer-Ensinger  Company, 
Chicago,  although  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons, 
Chicago,  continues  to  handle  the  Re¬ 
liance  account. 


New  Promotion  Service 

Thomas  L.  Masson,  Jr.  formerly  New 
England  manager  of  House  and  Garden, 
and  previously  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Whiting  &  Cook,  Inc.,  has 
started  a  sale  promotion  service  under 
the  name  of  Contact,  which  will  serve 
manufacturers  selling  to  department 
stores.  Offices  are  at  950  Park  Square 
Building,  Boston. 


Arnold  Join*  Dana  Jone* 

Rupert  S.  Arnold  has  joined  the  Dana 
Jones  Company,  Ix)s  Angeles  agency,  as 
an  account  executive.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Thompson  Manufacturing 
Company. 


Join*  Portland  Agency 

George  Weber  has  joined  the  staff  of 
MaeWilkins  &  Cole,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore., 
agency,  as  office  manager  and  production 
assistant. 
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S.  F.  OFFICES  EXPANDED 

The  San  Francisco  offices  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross  agency  have  been  in¬ 
creased  in  size  and  personnel  until  it  is 
now  a  complete  agency  unit,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  A.  M.  Seymour,  co-manager 
with  Girth  Chambers.  The  staff  of  three 
has  grown  to  10  and  the  office  has  been 
moved  to  444  California  street.  New 
members  of  the  staff  include  Miss  Betsy 
Anne  Schellhase,  copy  and  research,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  office;  Theodore 
S.  Garrett,  copy  and  research,  formerly 
of  the  Cleveland  office ;  Wallace  B.  Force, 
art  director,  formerly  of  New  York 
office. 


Detroit  Art  Firm  Move* 

Gray,  Garfield,  Lange,  Inc.,  of  Detroit, 
national  commercial  artists,  have  moved 
their  headquarters  to  415  Brainard  street 
where  an  entire  floor  has  been  taken. 
William  T.  Gray  is  president  of  the 
company,  Robert  G.  Lange  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  H.  L.  Garfield  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 


New  Department  Added 

A  new  department  specializing  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  engineering  accounts  has 
been  established  by  the  Millar  Advertis¬ 
ing  Ageny,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
headed  by  O.  A.  Stellar,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  McEverlast,  Inc.,  paint 
manufacturer. 


Two  Name  lngall*-Adverti*ing 

Ingalls-Advertising  of  Boston,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  account 
of  the  Old  Colony  Foundry  Company  of 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  makers  of  the 
Vincent  automatic  heaters.  This  agency 
has  also  acquired  the  account  of  the 
Wheeler  Reflector  Company,  Boston. 


E.  W.  Pitt  Start*  Agency 

Edgar  W.  Pitt,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Boston,  has  started  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  business  under  the  name  of 
Edgar  William  Pitt,  at  140  Federal 
street,  Boston. 


New  Remington  Account* 

The  Wm.  B.  Remington  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  recently  ac¬ 
quired  two  new  accounts,  the  Country 
Club  Soda  Company  of  the  same  city, 
makers  of  beverages,  and  Andrews  & 
GfxxIrich,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge. 


Jackson  Join*  Agency 

Elmer  H.  Jackson  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
duction  staff  of  the  Mayers  Company, 
Los  Angeles  agency.  He  was  formerly 
production  superintendent  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Company,  Los  Angeles,  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Sierra  Paper  Company. 


Planning  Refrigerator  Copy 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  Chicago,  may 
use  a  list  of  newspapers  on  Majestic  Re¬ 
frigerator,  Grigsby-Grunow  Company,  it 
is  learned,  following  announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Kastor  firm  to 
the  Majestic  account. 


Dickinson  Company  Appoint* 

The  Albert  Dickinson  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  large  distributors  of  grass,  clover 
seeds  and  popcorn,  has  appointed  Dyer- 
Enzinger  Company,  with  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Milwaukee  as  its  advertising 
agency. 

Atlanta  Agency  Enter*  Chicago 

Freitag  Advertising  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  opened 
Chicago  offices  at  35  East  Wacker  drive 
to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  account 
of  the  Pure  Oil  Company.  Hale  Talbot 
is  in  charge  of  the  branch  office. 


Ginger  Ale  In  Newspaper* 

Vitamin  Products,  Inc.,  maker  of  Vita 
Dry  ginger  ale,  is  planning  a  newspaper 
campaign,  to  be  handled  by  Paul  S. 
Perry,  advertising  agency,  926  Ejiquirer 
building,  Cincinnati. 


Testing  Peanut  Copy 

Frank  Tea  &  Spice  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  is  placing  test  copy  for  Jumbo  pea¬ 
nuts  through  the  Chambers  Agency,  Inc., 
of  Louisville. 
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STORE  OFFICERS  CHANGE 


Samuel  Reyburn  Leave*  Lord  A 

Taylor  to  Direct  Group  Activities 

Important  changes  in  the  dejMrtment 
store  field  were  announced  this  week 
with  the  retirement  of  Samuel  W.  Rey¬ 
burn  from  the  presidency  of  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York,  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation, 
which  controls  Lord  &  Taylor  and  seven 
other  department  stores.  The  place  of 
president  of  Lord  &  Taylor  has  been 
taken  by  J.  E.  Pridday,  who  has  been 
president  of  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  while 
the  latter  place  has  been  filled  by  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Neil  Petree,  vice-president 
of  the  McCreery  store  as  well  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation.  R.  R.  Adams,  president  of 
Halbne  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  re¬ 
signed,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Albert 
S.  Cronheim,  a  vice-president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Dry  Goods  Corporation. 

Other  stores  in  the  group  are  William 
Hengerer  Company  and  J.  N.  Adams  & 
Co.,  Buffalo;  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore; 
Stewart  Dry  Goods  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville;  and  Powers  Mercantile  Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Another  prominent  figure  left  the  de¬ 
partment  store  world  when  Col. 
Michael  Friedsam,  president  of  B.  Alt¬ 
man  &  Co.,  died  April  7  of  heart  disease. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  New 
York’s  merchants,  both  as  a  business  man 
and  as  a  civic  leader.  He  was  president 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association. 


Romer  Form*  New  Agency 

The  Romer  Advertising  Service, 
Woodward  building,  Washington,  t).  C, 
has  been  organized  by  Frank  Romer, 
who  has  withdrawn  from  the  Thomsen- 
Ellis  Company  of  Baltimore.  Before 
joining  the  Thomsen-Ellis  company  in 
1929,  Mr.  Romer  headed  his  own  agency 
in  VVashington  under  the  name  of  Sam¬ 
son  Service.  In  the  new  organization 
Robert  Frederick  will  be  art  director 
and  R.  E.  Pell  copy  chief.  Both  have 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Romer  before 
and  during  the  merger.  Mr.  Romer  will 
continue  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
Wheatsworth  Products,  the  Soft-Lite 
Lens  Company  of  New  York,  and  Curtis 
Lighting,  Inc.,  of  Chicago. 


E**o  In  100  Newspaper* 

A  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
in  more  than  a  hundred  publications  of 
the  seven  northeastern  states  began  .\pril 
2  with  full-page  copy  from  the  Colonial 
Beacon  Oil  Company  on  Esso  gasoline. 
Billboards,  circulars,  filling  station  dis¬ 
plays  were  also  used  in  what  is  described 
as  the  largest  advertising  campaign  the 
Colonial  Beacon  company  has  ever 
authorized.  The  company,  a  subsidiary 
of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  is  intro¬ 
ducing  the  latter  company’s  product, 
Esso,  in  place  of  Colonial  Ethyl. 


To  Talk  On  Financial  Advertiiing 

William  T.  Mullaly,  of  Rudolph 
Guenther-Russell  I-aw,  Inc.,  financial 
advertising  agency,  will  address  the  New 
York  Times  class  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  at  6  p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  April 
15  in  the  Times  Annex.  His  subject 
will  be  “Financial  Advertising.”  The 
meeting  is  open  to  interested  persons 
outside  the  class. 


To  Advertiae  Red  Cherrie* 

An  intensive  advertising  program  to 
start  early  this  summer,  is  planned  by 
the  Red  Cherry  Institute,  a  nation^ 
organization  composed  of  growers  and 
packers  of  cherries.  The  campaign  will 
he  directed  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
McCann- Erickson,  Inc. 


McNeil  Account  To  Redfield-Coup* 

The  Robert  McNeil  Company  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  maker  of  pharmaceutical  pm- 
ducts,  has  placed  its  account  with  Red- 
field-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Toledo  Agency  Chartered 

The  Nicholes  Advertising  Company,  of 
Toledo,  has  been  incorporated  by  C.  W. 
Coe  and  others. 
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Some  Leading  Industries  Which  Contribute  to 
the  Nation’s  W ealth  and  New  England’s 

Buying  Power 

New  England  manufacturers  contribute  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the 
United  States  total,  each  exceeding  $8,000,000  in  value  added. 


Industry  and  Rank  in  New  England:  %ofU.  S. 

59.  Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock .  44.4 

10.  Hardware  .  42.5 

1.  Cotton  goods  .  39.4 

2.  Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  rubber  37.3 

42.  Hats,  fur-felt .  36.9 

22.  Jewelry  .  34.9 

11.  Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles. . . .  33.4 

12.  Brass,  bronze,  and  other  non-fer¬ 

rous  alloys .  32.8 

41.  Typewriters  .  31.7 

27.  Tools,  not  including  edge  tools,  etc.  29.2 

38.  Wire,  drawn .  29.0 

6.  Paper  and  pulp .  27.0 


If  you  will  analyze  these  industries,  you 
will  find  that  the  majority  of  them  employ 
skilled  labor  at  excellent  wages.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  New  England’s  per  capita 
wealth  is  among  the  highest  in  the  country — 
why  its  buying  power  is  so  constant  and  why 
the  national  advertiser  who  comes  to  this 
market  always  meets  with  success — especially 
when  he  sends  his  sales  message  through  the 
newspapers  listed  here. 


MASSACHUSETTS — PopuUtion,  3,852,356 

Circu- 

2.500 

10,000 

Ution 

lines 

lines 

•Attleboro  Sun . (E) 

6,027 

.04 

.04 

ftBoiton  Eve.  American ...( E) 

258,041 

.50 

.50 

ft  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 

(S) 

461,559 

.75 

.75 

tBoston  Globe  . (M&E) 

299,665 

.50 

.50 

Xtt Boston  La  Notizia.  .(M&S) 

33,990 

.10 

.07 

ttBoston  Transcript  . (E) 

40,764 

.25 

.25 

tBoston  Post  . (M) 

374,863 

.60 

.60 

tBoston  Post  . (S) 

330,281 

.55 

.55 

ttBrockton  Enterprise  ....(B) 

25,180 

.08 

.08 

••Fitchburg  Sentinel  . (E) 

11.877 

.055 

.045 

•Haverhill  Gazette  . (E) 

16,024 

.07 

.06 

tHolyoke  Transcript  ft  Tel- 

egram  . (E) 

16,903 

.08 

.065 

•Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(MftE) 

25,677 

.10 

.09 

••Lynn  Item  . (E) 

17,905 

.07 

.05 

•Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  ...(MftE) 

16,949 

.07 

.07 

•New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (MftE) 

28,828 

.10 

.10 

•New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  . (S) 

24,227 

.10 

.10 

tNorth  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

10.517 

.05 

.04 

ttPittsfield  Eagle  . (E) 

19,421 

.06 

.06 

*Salem  News  . (E) 

21,867 

.09 

.07 

•Taunton  Gazette  . (E) 

9,095 

.05 

.035 

••Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette.  ...(MftE) 

106,572 

.28 

.25 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S) 

54,048 

.21 

.18 

CONNECTICUT— PopuUtion,  1,380,631 

•Bridgeport  Post  Telegram 

(EftM) 

48,143 

.15 

.15 

•  B  ridgeport  Post . ( S ) 

24,738 

.10 

.10 

tHartford  Courant . (M) 

41,460 

.10 

.10 

•Hartford  Courant . (S) 

62,472 

.15 

.15 

ttHartford  Times . (E) 

61.842 

.15 

.15 

tt Middletown  Press . (E) 

8,681 

.055 

.035 

tNaugatuck  News . (E) 

5,181 

.035 

.035 

••New  Britain  Herald . (E) 

15,037 

.08 

.07 

tNew  Haven  Register. .  (EftS) 

58,202 

.16 

.15 

**Ncw  London  Day . (E) 

14,159 

.06 

.05 

•Norwalk  Hours . (E) 

7,808 

.045 

.045 

ttSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E) 

6,109 

.045 

.035 

ttStamford  Advocate . (E) 

12,932 

.065 

.055 

•Waterbury  Republican  ft 

American  . (MftE) 

26.713 

.09 

.09 

•Waterbury  Republican  ft 

American  . (SftE) 

33,271 

.09 

.09 

1  MAINE — Population,  768,014 

*Portiand  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram. ..(MftE) 

63,518 

.20 

.16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population. 

443.683 

•♦Concord  Monitor>Patriot. .  (E) 

7,016 

.05 

.03 

ttKeene  Sentinel . (E) 

4,374 

.036 

.025 

•Manchester  Union- Leader 

(MftE) 

33,694 

.15 

.12 

1  RHODE  IS  LAN  Depopulation,  604,397 

••Pawtucket  Times  . (E) 

30,745 

.09 

.09 

•Providence  Bulletin  . (E) 

85.471 

.20 

.27(B) 

•Providence  Journal  . (M) 

44.812 

.12 

■27(B) 

•Providence  Journal  . (S) 

87,321 

.20 

.20 

•Providence  News-Tribune.  (B) 

31,524 

.10 

.10 

•Westerly  Sun  . (EftSj 

5.553 

.04 

.04 

tWoonsocket  Call . (E) 

15,949 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT— Population.  352,428 

1  ♦♦Barre  Times . (E) 

7,398 

.04 

.03 

ffBrattleboro  Reformer  ....(E) 

3,676 

.035 

.02 

••Burlington  Free  Press...  (M) 

16,525 

.065 

.065 

••Rutland  Herald . (M) 

13.603 

.055 

.055 

tSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record  . (E) 

5,031 

.03 

.025 

1  •A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement.  Oct. 

1.  1930. 

i  tGovernment  Statement.  Oct. 

1.  1930. 

1  (B) Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and 

Eve.  Bulletin.  I 

1  Xftltalian  Daily. 

1  **A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Apr. 

1,  1931. 

ttGovernment  Statement,  Apr. 

1,  1931. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN. 


A  NEW'  step  in  the  struggle  for 
^  accounts  in  the  specialized  field  of  fin¬ 
ancial  advertising  was  seen  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  this 
week  that  Melvin 
J.  Woodworth 
had  been  elected 
a  director  and 
vice-president  of 
the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Ad¬ 
vertising  C  o  r  - 
poration,  finan¬ 
cial  advertising 
subsidiary  of  the 
J.  Walter 
Thompson  Com¬ 
pany.  He  will 
take  charge  of 
the  Thompson 


Melvim  j.  Woodwoeth 


branch  established  last  August  in_  the 
New  York  financial  district,  which  is  to 
be  moved  soon  from  150  Broadway  to 
1  Wall  street. 

Announcement  of  Mr-  Woodworth’s 
election  w’as  made  in  advertising  space 
on  newspaper  financial  pages,  the  copy 
stating  that  Mr.  Woodworth  would  re¬ 
tain  the  ownership  and  presidency  of  the 
New  York  News  Bureau  Association  and 
his  directorship  in  Central  News,  Ltd., 
of  London,  an  affiliate  of  the  New  York 
News  Bureau  Association. 

The  New  York  News  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion  formerly  published  the  IVall  Street 
News,  sold  last  May  to  the  IVall  Street 
Journal.  The  News  Bureau  operates  a 
financial  news  service  to  New  York 
brokerage  offices  and  others. 

*  *  m 

TVEWSPAPER  relations  from  the 
viewpoints  of  both  agency  and  pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  discussed  as  part  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  at 
W'ashington.  This  is  on  the  program 
for  the  open  session  to  be  held  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day,  April  30. 
Other  addresses  at  the  open  session  will 
consider  the  effect  of  changes  in  mer¬ 
chandising  on  advertising,  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  responds  to  in  copy  appeal, 
keeping  faith  with  the  reader  of  adver¬ 
tising,  publishers’  control  of  copy  stand¬ 
ards,  and  what  advertising  can  do  in  a 
period  of  depression. 

Agency  operation  will  be  the  theme 
of  a  closed  session  the  morning  of  May  1. 
Discussions  will  include  a  report  on 
agency  costs,  a  summary  of  1930  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  credit  insurance  and 
credit  information,  developments  in 
agency  competition,  4-A  research,  out¬ 
door  advertising,  and  screen  advertising. 
That  afternoon  separate  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  discussion  of  magazines 
and  business  papers.  The  first  morning’s 
session  will  be  devoted  to  radio. 

*  If  * 

Business  men  of  Covin^on,  Ky., 
just  across  the  Ohio  river  from 
Cincinnati,  have  begim  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  interest  the  people 
of  Covington  in  their  own  city.  The 
first  of  a  series  of  page  advertisements 
starts  off  with  the  statement  that  “Some¬ 
where  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
there’s  a  thriving  happy  city  of  more 
than  65,000  people,’’  and  goes  on  to  tell 
its  attractions  without  mentioning  the 
name  until  the  closing  sentence.  “You 
live  in  this  interesting  city —  it  is  Cov¬ 
ington,”  is  the  conclusion.  A  footnote 
says:  “This  advertisement  planned  and 
created  by  the  business  men  of  Coving¬ 
ton — your  friendly  neighbors.”  The 
campaign  was  worked  out  by  the  Keelor 
&  Stites  Company,  Cincinnati  agency. 

*  *  * 

A  HUNDRED  thousand  Massachu- 
setts  •  hens  will  join  the  ranks  of 
advertisers  under  a  plan  by  which  their 
eggs  will  be  labeled  “Minute  Man 
^gs,”  according  to  a  report  from  the 
New  England  Council.  Poultrymen  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  plan  will  buy  labels  at 
a  rate  which  will  yield  $9.10  per  thou¬ 
sand  eggs  for  state-wide  advertising  and 
extra  distribution  effort. 

*  *  * 

At  first  glance  that  label  suggests  a 
raw  deal  for  the  consumer.  Why 
not  three  minutes  at  least? 


Three  floors  and  possibly  a  fourth  in 
a  new  skyscraper  at  42d  street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  New  York  office  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  The 
new  quarters  will  contain  more  than  25,- 
000  square  feet.  James  M.  Mathews, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office,  said  the  change  was  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  expansion.  The  New  York  staff 
now  numbers  more  than  100.  The  pres¬ 
ent  quarters  at  200  Fifth  Avenue  have 
been  occupied  for  25  years.  The  change 
probably  will  not  be  made  before  the 
middle  of  June. 

*  *  * 

SPEAKING  of  medical  advertising,  a 
recent  statement  from  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  describes  the 
scientific  research  of  a  Chicago  adver¬ 
tiser  against  whom  a  postal  fraud  order 
was  issued  recently.  The  proprietor  of 
the  firm  “testified  that  he  had  obtained 
the  treatment  through  a  man  whose 
name  was  ‘Bill’  (he  could  not  recall 
his  full  name),  who  worked  as  a 
‘trucker’  in  a  printing  plant.  ‘Bill,’  he 
stated,  had  been  suffering  from  diabetes 
for  some  time  and  was  given  up  to  die 
by  his  physician  and  confined  to  his  bed 
when  he  was  given  an  herb  by  a  ‘Ger¬ 
man’  woman.  In  about  two  months 
‘Bill’  was  back  at  work.” 

Government  medical  witnesses,  how¬ 
ever,  testified  that  the  remedy  was  worth¬ 
less. 

*  ♦  * 

T  ISTING  of  Stromberg-Carlson  radio 
^  dealers — sometimes  several  columns 
of  them  at  once — in  cooperative  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  was  called  one  of 
the  most  effective  ideas  ever  used  in  radio 
advertising  by  Benjamin  Gross,  president 
of  Gross-Brennan,  Inc.,  distributors  for 
Stromberg-Carlson  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  speaking  recently  before 
the  Nerv  York  Times  class  in  newspaper 
advertising. 

He  said  dealers  had  told  of  making 
sales,  as  a  result  of  such  listing,  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  would  otherwise  have  gone 
or  sent  to  New  York,  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 

“'These  ads  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  are  a  regular  institution  with 
us,”  he  said,  “and  you  may  be  interested 
in  learning  that  last  year  we  collected 
$70,000  from  dealers  for  space.  In  other 
words,  every  dealer  paid  for  his  own 
space.  This  payment  idea  has  become 
compulsor>’.  Every  dealer  is  on  the  list¬ 
ing  page  or  he  is  not  on  the  list  at  all. 
His  payment  is  collected  in  advance,  and 
we  have  followed  this  plan  successfully 
now  for  three  years.” 

*  «  * 

A  UBURN  AUTOMOBILE  COM- 
PANY,  the  boy  wonder  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  field,  finds  business  good  in  this 
year  1931.  Up  to  April  1,  it  announced 
this  week,  it  had  built  and  delivered  more 
than  11.700  cars,  equal  to  more  than  85 
per  cent  of  the  output  for  the  whole  year 
of  1930. 

♦  ♦  * 

ADVERTISING  censorship  by  police 
airplane  was  a  development  of 
Easter  Sunday  in  New  York.  Following 
complaints  of  annoyance  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  loud  speaker  in  an  airplane  cruising 
over  the  citv,  a  police  plane  went  up. 
took  the  offender’s  number,  noted  its 
height,  and  then  uncertain  of  the  legal 
status,  landed.  Later,  summoned  to  a 
conference  with  police  officials,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Plane  Speaking  Cor¬ 
poration  agreed  not  to  broadcast  more 
advertising  until  he  had  consulted  his  at¬ 
torney.  Police  Commissioner  Mulrooney 
added  a  statement  that  further  broad¬ 
casts  would  be  prosecuted  under  anti¬ 
noise  ordinances. 


Has  Green  River  Account 

The  Peter  Schoenhofen  Company, 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Green  River, 
has  appointed  Porter-Eastman  Company, 
Chicago,  to  handle  its  advertising.  Mr. 
O.  Osten,  formerly  with  the  Western 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago  office, 
contact  man  on  this  account,  is  now  witji 
Porter-Eastman  Company. 


GEAR  WORKS  TO  McLAIN 

McLain  Organization,  Philadelphia, 
will  handle  the  advertising  account  of 
Philadelphia  Gear  Works,  beginning 
May  1.  Trade  papers  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used.  The  company  makes  gears, 
speed  reducers,  couplings,  universal  joints 
and  V-bolt  drives. 


Beebe  Art  Exhibited 

An  exhibition  of  advertising  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Robert  Beebe  has  been  hung  in 
galleries  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Art,  Chicago. 


New  O’Connell  Account 

The  O’Connell  Advertising  Agency, 
Boston,  has  been  chosen  to  direct  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Shoe  Lace  Company  of 
Providence,  R.I. 


Beaumont  &  Hobman  Move 

Beaumont  &  Hohman,  advertising 
agency,  has  moved  to  401  Quinby  build¬ 
ing,  650  South  Grand  avenue,  Los 
Angeles. 


Hotel  Account  Placed 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Cox- 
Carleton  Hotel,  Atlanta,  has  been  placed 
wnth  the  Eckford  Advertising  Company, 
Atlanta. 


AD  TIPS 


Batten,  Barton,  Duratine  &  Oabom,  38.S  Madl- 
aon  aveiie.  New  York  City.  Placed  a  few  or- 
dera  with  newaiwpeni  in  aeiected  sections  on 
Bamiiton-Sangamo  Corporation,  clocks,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Placine  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  on  Serrel  Sales,  In¬ 
corporated,  Electrolux  Refrigerator,  New  York 
City. 

Blackman  Company,  122  East  42nd  street. 
New  York  City.  Making  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  Ivory  Soap,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Olonn  Buck  Company,  55  Ehist  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  lig  Electric  Ventilating  Company, 
Chicago. 

Chambers  Agency,  Starks  Building,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Reported  having  secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Frank  Tea  &  Spice  Company,  “Jumbo 
Peanut  Butter,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Danielson  &  Son,  15  Westminster  street. 
Providence.  R.  I.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  generally  on  Clicquot  Club  Company, 
Ginger  Ale,  Millls,  Mass. 

O’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  Missouri  Pa- 
cfic  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  a  few  selected  sections  on 
Rollins  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  "Rollins  Runstop 
Hosiery,”  Des  Moines,  Iowa  and  New  York 
City. 

Ehlbert  Advertising  Service,  73  East  Wncker 
Drive,  Chicago.  Is  sending  out  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Gibbs  &  Comi)any,  (Beauty  Prepara¬ 
tions)  Chicago. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  East  39th 
street.  New  York  City.  Re|M)rted  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  up  lists  on  Sinclair  Refining  Company, 
“Opaline  Oil”  and  “Moblllne  Gasoline,"  New 
York  City.  Again  placing  copy  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  on  American  Safety 
Rasor  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hadden  &  Co,,  Inc.,  205  East  42nd  street. 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of  Kay 
Roma  Company,  Hair  Coloring,  New  York  City. 

Ingalls  Advertising,  137  Newbury  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  UeiHirted  having  secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Sudanette  Comiiany,  Cotton  Fabrics, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  3G0  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  is  issuing  contracts  to  news- 
pa|)ers  on  Golden  Specific  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


J.  Wideman  Lee,  Jr.,  Inc.,  122  East  42iid 
street.  New  York  City.  Placing  orders  wlt^ 
newspapers  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  oa 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Company,  Annual  State, 
ment. 

Hays  MacFarland  &  Co.,  333  North  Michigaa 
avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  Odol  Company  of  America,  Dentl. 
frlce,  Chicago. 

Matteson.  Fogarty,  Jordan  Company,  ^ 
North  Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Again  plac. 
ing  copy  with  newspapers  in  various  sections 
on  Premier  .Malt  Sales  Company,  “Blue  Ribbon 
Malt  Extracts,”  Chicago. 

McCann-Erickson  Company,  283  Madison  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City,  lleiwrted  to  be  maktnt 
up  lists  on  Stanco  Company,  “Flit  Insecticides," 
New  York  City. 

Homer  McKee  Company,  370  lyexington  are 
nue.  New  York  City.  Reported  having  secured 
the  account  of  Davol  Rubber  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Menken  Advertising,  Inc.,  67  West  44th 
street.  New  York  City.  Placing  copy  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  on  Sawyer 
Biscuit  Company,  New  York  City. 

Porter-Eastman  Company,  222  West  Adimi 
street,  Chicago.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  Schoenhofen  Company,  “Edelweiii, 
Green  River  and  Hadden  Hall,"  Beveragei, 
Chicago. 

William  H.  Kankin  Company,  342  Madlaoo 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  placing  copy 
with  newsiwpers  in  various  sections  on  Tbu 
J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  Llpton  Teas,  1500  Hudsoa 
street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

William  B.  Remington,  Inc.,  21  Besse  Place, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  Beardsley  &  Walcott,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Also  reported  hav. 
ing  secured  the  account  of  Country  Club  Soda 
Company,  Beverages,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rutbrauff  A  Ryan,  Inc.,  300  North  Michlgai 
avenue.  Chicago.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  Cbewnukia  Mineral  Springs  Coai- 
pany,  “Sleepy  Water,”  Chicago. 

Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  360  North  Michigai 
avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  haring  secured  the 
account  of  A.  J.  Kasper  Company,  “Sip  of  Gold 
ColTee,”  “Green  Label  Tea,”  and  Kasper  Tur¬ 
key  Coffee,  Chicago. 

Sweeney  A  James  Company,  1501  Euclid  1T^ 
nue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Re|>orted  having  secured 
the  account  of  Simplex  Piston  Ring  Compaiy 
of  America,  Cleveland. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  I-exingtou 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  accouat 
of  Shell  Eastern  Petroleum  Products  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Charles  H.  Touzalin  Advertising  Agency,  T 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Is  using  a  list 
of  newspapers  on  the  Alemite  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Largest  Circulation 
in  History  of  Camden 
New  Jersey  Newspapers 


ABC  Audit  shows  last  quarter 
of  1030  gained  1180  over  previous 
six  months. 

And  this  without  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  or  contests  of  any  kind. 

A  wanted  medium  increasing  its 
scope  of  reader  influence  through 
sheer  merit. 


COURIER-POST 

"A  34-Hoar  Medium  at  one  eoet" 
Lass  than  half  of  1%  readsr  dupllsatiss 
National  Repreaentatlvea 
GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 


x 

To  reach  the  buying 
power  of  the  Detroit  i 
market,  you  have  only 
to  utilize  the  reader 
group  offered  you  each 
morning  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  this  newspaper. 

IBetrott 

"Starts  the  Day 
in  Detroif 


Only  10  other  cities  •  have  a  newspap* 
with  os  laurga  a  circulation  as  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Oosr  340fi00  Daily 


•  New  York,  Bootoa,  Chicago,  Datralt, 
lud,  Philadalphi^  BsUttnaara,  Kobsm  Om 
Pittaburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Doo 
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WEEKLY  ROUSES  IRE 
OF  CITY  OFFICIALS 


Injunction  Suits,  Fist  Fight  and  New 
City  Ordinance  Follow  Tulsa 
Paper’s  Attacks — Injunc¬ 
tion  Denied 


(By  tclcprcph  to  EnixoR  &  Publisher) 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  April  7. — Injunction 
suits,  newly  adopted  city  ordinances, 
criminal  complaints,  a  fist  fislit  and 
acrimonious  court  proceedinRs  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  the  first  effort  of 
Tulsa  city  officials  to  prevent  further 
publication  of  the  Defender,  here. 

Published  weekly  since  Jan.  3,  the 
piper  has  bitterly  assailed  city  officials, 
Oiamber  of  Commerce  and  Community 
Fund,  as  well  as  lampooning  the  lives  of 
prominent  citizens.  Eldon  J.  Dick,  city 
attorney,  has  been  the  object  of  weekly 
articles  which  from  the  standpoints  of 
venom  have  never  before  been  equalled 
in  Oklahoma  journalism. 

Dick  took  the  first  action  against 
Mack  Story,  editor,  Gunter  Sanders,  Ira 
Gibbons  and  S.  R.  Lewis,  publishers, 
when  he  a.sked  for  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  publication.  As  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  injunction  suits  here  Judge 
Harry  Halley  of  district  court  issued  a 
temporary  restraining  order  preventing 
publication  of  the  paper  until  hearing 
of  the  application  for  an  injunction.  The 
court  however  modified  the  order  two 
days  later  by  allowing  publication  of 
the  paper  if  the  name  of  the  city  attorney 
was  deleted. 

The  city  attorney  then  was  complain¬ 
ant  in  a  charge  of  criminal  libel  filed 
against  Story  in  common  pleas  court  and 
a  charge  of  attempted  extortion  against 
Story,  Sanders,  Gibbons  and  Lewis.  He 
accusetl  the  four  of  attempting  to  extort 
$2,000  from  him  under  promise  of  ceasing 
their  attacks  upon  him. 

When  the  preliminary  hearing  was 
called  before  Judge  Samuel  Crossland, 
the  county  attorney’s  office  asked  for  a 
juiy  trial  but  the  court  refused  to  grant 
h,  so  Dick  voluntarily  dismissed  the 
charges.  He,  however,  refiled  them  in 
another  division  of  the  court  yesterday. 

Judge  Halley  then  announced  from  the 
bench  that  while  he  was  not  making  a 
niling  on  Dick's  application  for  an  in¬ 
junction,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  no 
district  court  in  Oklahoma  had  the  juris¬ 
diction  to  prevent  publication  by  injunc¬ 
tion  and  that  the  plaintiff’s  remedy  at 
law  would  be  through  civil  action,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  damage  suit. 

With  this  indication  from  Judge  Hal¬ 
ley  the  injunction  suit  was  withdrawn 
from  his  court  and  refiled  in  Jud^e  S.  J. 
Qendinning’s  division.  No  action  has 
been  taken  yet. 

The  city  commission  then  enacted  an 
ordinance  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
print,  publish,  distribute  or  sell  “scandal 
sheets’’  on  the  streets  of  Tulsa.  Orders 
were  issued  yesterday  by  the  chief  of 
police  to  arrest  any  Defender  newsboy 
telling  the  publication.  The  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  appeared  on  the  streets 
since,  its  publishers  announcing  they 
would  .seek  to  restrain  the  city  officials 
from  molesting  the  newsboys,  that  the 
ordinance  is  unconstitutional  and  docs 
not  allow  freedom  of  press  or  speech. 
jW  Gibbons  was  on  his  way  to  the  county 
Wldw  he  met  F..  R.  Good,  investigator 
for  Police  Commissioner  Thomas  Mun- 
f*.  Both  Good  and  Munroe  have  been 
|n*  targets  of  the  paper.  Good  and  Gib¬ 
bons  had  a  fight  with  the  newsnaper 
bool^her  being  the  loser.  Good  declared 
bibbons  struck  him  first.  Gibbons  was 
Pnt  to  bed  and  has  been  unable  to  give 
yy  statements  yet.  Xo  arrests  have 
b«n  made. 

KENNEDY  COMPANY  MOVES 

Offices  of  the  Kennedy  Company, 
Jj^spaper  representative,  formerlv  on 
™  sixth  floor  of  the  Chanin  Building, 
yO  street  and  Lexington  avenue,  Xew 
l^k.  have  heen  moved  to  larger  quar- 
bniw”"  eleventh  floor  of  the  same 
®®ldmg.  The  firm  specializes  in  steam- 
resort  and  other  travel  advertising. 

b*  telephone  number,  Ashland  4-7667, 
■miams  unchanged. 


F1R!^T  .  .  .  . 

As  usual 

^N^ONTH  in  and  month  out,  year  after  year 
without  interruption  The  Blade  has  maintained 
an  unchallenged  leadership  in  Toledo  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising. 

The  latest  government  circulation  figures  just 
published  by  the  Toledo  newspapers  again 
serve  to  emphasize  the  stability  of  the  Blade’s 
leadership  and  the  ever  widening  chasm 
between  it  and  the  next  daily  newspaper. 

TOLEDO  BLADE 

now  has 

56 

per  cent 

MORE  CIRCLLATION 

than  the  other  evening  newspaper 

The  largest  percentage  leadership 
in  the  Blade’s  history 

Government  Circulation  Statement  for  six  months’  period  ending 

March  31,  1931 

Net  Paid 
Circulation 


BLADE .  131,720 

Other  evening  paper . • .  84,092 

BLADE  LEADERSHIP .  47,628 


The  Toledo  Blade 

COVERS  VIRTUALLY  EVERY  HOME  IN  TOLEDO 

Paul  Block  and  Associates 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 


L 


s 
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REVISIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  INFORMATION 


Additions  and  revisions  of  information 
in  the  International  Year  Book  Section 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Jan.  31, 


1931,  are  given  below.  The  personnel 
lines  imm^iately  below  should  be  in¬ 
serted  by  pasting  on  the  pages  indicated. 


The  same  applies  to  the  information  on 
other  classifications,  published  below, 
the  matter  being  additional  to  that  pub¬ 


lished.  Some  of  the  other  information 
is  for  the  correction  of  erroneous  list, 
ings,  or  revision  of  previous  informatioa 


ADDITIONS  TO  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION,  RATE  AND  PERSONNEL  DIRECTORY 


PAGE  38 
EAST  ST.  LOUIS. .  Journil. 


74,347 

(ej 

10,303 

.06 

Suudsy 

edition 

(S) 

11,030 

.06 

PAGE  62 

BUTTE . 

. Port 

89,532 

(e) 

11,015 

•.13 

(I)  (UPt  65-83-14) .  E.  St.  Louis  Journal  Co. 


/  Ray  Loomis .  J.  A.  Keefe. 

ir  •  •  ■  -  “  • 


[.  Earl  Brady  (ip) .  C.  D,  Joyce  (cm) . 


W.  8. 

.  R.  R. 

.  W.  E 


Parker . 

..  Drennan  (n) . . , 
E  Traylor  (cl) . . . 


.056  (I-R)  (AP.CP)  (111) .  Post  Publishing  Co . I  PUn,,  w  Vfnnn  /  James  DouU .  J.  H.  Dickey,  Jr .  J.  R.  Spencer . ' 

„  .  J.  H.  Dickey.  Jr.,  Pres..../ \George  Wilson  (sp)...  H.  V.  Tower  (cm) ... .  Frank  McKeniie  (n)..  j 

(*  Non:  Combination  rate  for  Butte  Post  and  Montana  Standard.) 


P.tGE  66 


ALBUQUERQUE.  .N.  M.  State  Tribune 
26.570  (e)  15.306  07 


PAGE  69 


(I)  (UP.SHA)  (t)  (122). 


New  Mexico  .State  Tribune  (EH.  .Shaffer .  B.  T.  Bliss .  R.  B.  Waggoman  (bm) 

Co .  .  “  ~  ■  - 


.  _ _  _  n.  D.  naggoman  lom;  I  ,  w, 

I B.  T.  Bliss .  Dan  Burrows  (sp). ...  G.  R.  Jones  (cm) . j  g*”E.  ^3ni  (cl) 


Don  Higgins. 


uD.. 


Homer  Reed 


NEW  YORK  CITY  U  Prensa 
6.930.446  (m)  14,000 


.077  .077  (I)  (AP). 


J.  Camprubi,  Pub.  A  Pres., 

La  Prensa,  Inc . 

J.  M.  Torres-Perona  (Asst 
Pub.) 


SPOKANE . Spokesman-Review 

115,514  (m)  48,512 

Sunday  edition 
(S)  54,424 


Chronicle 

(e)  42,238 


Times 

(e)  10,952  .07 

Spokesman-Review  A 

Chronicle . 27 

Chronicle  A  Sunday 
Spokesman- Review  .29 

PAGE  108 

MILWAUKEE . Sentinel 

578,249  (m)  72,302  .... 

Wisconsin  News 

(e)  102,517  .... 

Combined  daily 

(me)  174,819  .32 

Sunday  edition 

(S)  157,970  .37 


(I-R)  (AP.CP.CDN)  (mer)  (t) 

(98-95) .  W.H.  Cowles 


George 


;  (bm). 
i  (cm) . 


IMalcomGlendinning..)  ,  ^ 

Eugene  Rusaell  (sp) . . .  i  nJiSS 
WUburW.Hindley(Su)  J 

(I)  (AP)  (mer)  (t)  (98-95) _  Spokane  Chronicle  Co . (  Henry  Rising . (  H.  E.  Cassill . (  J.  F.  Young  (bm) _ 

Henry  Rising,  Pres . \  Henry  Pierce  (news)  \  H.  D.  Weaver  (sp). . .  \  J.  B.  T.  M^in  (cm).. 

(I)  (AP)  (mer)  (t)  (98-95) ....  Spokane  Chronicle  Co . (  Henry  Rising . /  H.  E  Cassill . \»  n  t 

Henry  Rising,  Pres . \  Henry  Pierce  (news) .  \  H.  D.  Weaver  (sp)  ' 


Deliin  Gonsales .  A.  Rodrigues 


f  G.  W.  Roche  (retail  1 

adv.  dir.) . I 

B.  F.  Lacy  (mgr.  retail  [  W.  D.  Edmunds 
and  general  adv.) . . . 

J.  J.  Tierney  (cl) . , 

G.  W.  Roche  (retail  ] 
adv.  dir.) . 

B.  F.  Lacy  (retail  adv.  (  W.  D.  Edmunds 

mgr.) . . 

Tom  J.  Turner  (n). 

J.  J.  Tierney  (cl) . , 

G.  W.  Roche  (retail  | 

adv.  dir.) . I  W.  D.  Edmunds 

Tom  J.  Turner  (n) _ I 

J.  J.  Tierney  (cl) . j 


.195 

.15 


(AP.INS,US)  (t)  (E)  (10).. 


Paul  Block . 

Sentinel-News  Co. . 
Paul  Block,  Pres. 


Julius  Liebman  (m) . .  Paul  A.  Holmes  (m) . . 

Albert  Dale  (e) .  Herman  J.  Ewald  (e). . 

J.  Lynn  Fredenburg  Ronald  McIntyre, 

(me-m) .  (sp-m) . 

Albert  Dale  (me-e) . .  Arthur  Schinners  (sp-e) 


M.  F.  Hanson . 

P.  L.  Bajus  (bm).... 
George  Moffett  (cm- 
dir) . 


INSERT  ON  PAGE  190 

Under  “  Feature  and  Picture  Syndicates.” 

Independent  Syndicate .  Evening  Star  Bldg.,  Jay  Jerome  Williams  Lester  Lear 

Washington,  D.  C.  President 

Current  News  Features,  Inc .  Evening  Star  Bldg.,  Douglas  Silver  Jay  Jerome  Williams, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Feature 

Service,  Inc .  320  East  43nd  St., 

New  York  City. . . .  George  A.  Carlin. . . .  Monte  Bourjaily 

,  INSERT  ON  PAGE  194 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc .  320  East  42nd  St., 

..  New  York  City. .. .  George  A.  Carlin ... .  Monte  Bourjaily 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  196 
Under  "  Photographic  Services." 

Associated  Press  Photo  Service....  383  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City. .  .Norris  A.  Huse .  Norris  A.  Huse 


INSERT  ON  PAGE  158 

Bartlaville  (Okla.)  Enterprise . (e)  3,097  1,264  4,361 


522  4,883 


Page  170 

Advertising  Incorporated,— insert  Key  letter  “a”  indicating  recognition  by  American  Newspaper  PubUsi 
Association. 

Page  184  -.v, 

8.  Wald  Advertising  Agency  —  insert  Key  letter  “a  indicating  recognition  by  American  Newspaper  FublsM 
Association. 

Page  176  ,  .  .  . 

Inert  name  of  Herr  Advertising  Agency,  Baker  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  with  Key  letters  “  A  ",  isdi^ 
reeognition  by  Am^ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  "e”,  recommended  for  recognition  by  Agrinwvs 
PubUsbers  Association. 


The  following  changes  are  to  be  made 
in  newspaper  listings  as  indicated: 

PAGE  30. 

HARTFORD  (Conn.)  TIMES  — un¬ 
der  the  heading  Publisher,  President, 
Name  of  Corporation,  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Hartford  Times,  Inc.  John  F. 
Rolfe,  Publisher.  The  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  Frank  E.  Gannett,  President. 

MIDDLETOWN  (Conn.)  PRESS  — 
substitute  the  name  Elmer  S.  Hubbell 
for  Elmer  S.  Hibbell  as  (General  Man¬ 
ager. 

PAGE  40. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE  (Ind.)  JOUR¬ 
NAL  &  REVIEW  —  change  National 
rate  to  .05. 

PAGE  42. 

MICHIGAN  CITY  (Ind.)  DIS¬ 
PATCH  —  change  circulation  from 
2.346  to  3,346. 

PAGE  58. 

ALBERT  LEA  (Minn.)  TRIBUNE 
—  change  Local  rate  to  .04. 

PAGE  76. 

CLEVELAND  (O.)  PLAIN 
DEALER  —  substitute  circulation  for 
morning  edition  214,595;  substitute  for 
Sunday  edition  288,367. 


PAGE  86 

ERIE  (Pa.)  DISPATCH-HERALD 
—  substitute  circulation  for  evening  edi¬ 
tion  37,722;  substitute  for  Sunday 
edition  ^,039. 

PAGE  80. 

BARTLESVILLE  (Okla.)  ENTER¬ 
PRISE —  change  Local  rate  to  .027. 

PAGE  94.  * 

YANKTON  (S.D.)  PRESS  &  DA¬ 
KOTAN —  insert  circulation  3,760. 

PAGE  106. 

TACOMA  (Wash.)  LEDGER  & 
NEWS-TRIBUNE  —  change  Local  rate 
to  .12;  Sunday  National  rate  to  .10. 

PAGE  107. 

CHARLESTON  (W.Va.)  MAIL  — 
change  National  rate  for  daily  edition 
to  .09. 

PAGE  113. 

MONTREAL  (P.Q.)  LE  PETIT 
JOURNAL  —  The  Petit  Journal,  a 
weekly  tabloid  now  listed  with  Quebec 
City  newspapers,  should  appear  in  the 
list  of  Montreal  newspapers. 


INSERT  ON  PAGE  237. 

Tenneuee  Ptsm  AMOctetion. —  A.  B.  Sowell, 
Columbia  (Tenn.)  Democrat,  preeident.  Dixon 
Merritt,  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Democrat,  aecretary. 
INSERT  ON  PAGE  238. 

HawmU,  tJnivenity  of,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.— 
Journalism  under  direction  of  Engiisb  Depart¬ 
ment.  Faculty :  Willard  Wilson,  N.  B.  Beck, 
student  newspaper  advisor.  Enrollment  37.  Pub¬ 
lication:  Ka  Leo  o  Hawaii  (wkly.),  Ka  Pala- 
pala  (annual).  Co-educatlonal. 

BuckneU  TTnlversity,  Lewisburg,  Pa. —  Journal¬ 
ism  under  direction  of  English  Department. 
Faculty:  Lewis  D.  Theiss.  Enrollment,  49. 
Publications,  Tbe  Bucknelltan,  Tbe  Bell  Hop 
and  L’ Agenda,  limited  scholarships  and  schol¬ 
astic  credits  to  leading  editors  of  college  news¬ 
papers.  Organiutlons,  PI  Delta  Epsilon,  Sigma 
Tau  Delta.  Co-educational. 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  240. 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.— Journal¬ 
ism  under  direction  of  English  Department, 
Faculty,  Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  M.S.;  Dale  H. 
Gramley,  M.S.,  assistant  professor  and  head 
of  courses.  Enrollment,  124.  Publications, 
Brown  and  White,  Lehigh  Review,  Burr  and 
Ekiltome.  Organization,  PI  Delta  Epsilon. 

Northwestern  University. —  insert  the  name 
of  Harry  F.  Harrington,  director. 


SPONSORING  CIRCUS 

Chicago  newspapers  are  sponsoring 
three  days  at  the  Olympia  Circus,  Chi¬ 
cago  Stadium.  The  Daily  Illustrated 
Times  will  hold  a  Veteran’s  Day,  the 
Daily  News  will  share  one  day’s  proceeds 
for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  Sanitarium  and 
the  Herald  &  Examiner  Free  Milk  Fund 
will  receive  a  similar  contribution. 


NEGRO  BUYERS  STUDIED 


Preliminary  Report  Show*  NegroNowi* 

paper*  Read  in  96.5%  of  FamilUi 

Studies  of  the  buying  habits  of 
Negroes  are  being  carried  on  by  t* 
National  Negro  Business  League  in  »• 
operation  with  the  National  Associabot 
of  Colored  Women.  A  preliminary _«• 
port  based  on  the  first  200  qnesboo' 
naires  returned  in  a  study  of  5,000  Negro 
families,  showed  that  49  per  cent  o« 
automobiles,  72.5  per  cent  have  tele 
phones,  63.5  per  cent  have  radios,  12ptf 
cent  have  electric  refrigerators,  and  1' 
per  cent  electric  washing  machines. 

The  league  is  located  at  145  West  41# 
street.  New  York  city. 

SERVING  ON  PHOTO  JURY 

Chicago  newspapermen  and  woi^ 
are  serving  on  a  jury  of  selection  w 
the  photographic  salon  of  the  Won^ 
Chicago  Beautiful  Association.  Tno# 
on  the  jury  are:  Charles  Keller,  pr®' 
dent,  Chicago  Newspaper  Camera  Men! 
Association ;  Marguerite  Williams,  ^ 
critic,  Chicago  Daily  Neivs,  H®**? 
Jewett,  art  critic.  Tribune;  Irwm 
John  Tucker,  art  critic.  Herald  y  ^ 
amhier,  and  C.  J.  Bulliet,  art  critic, 
ning  Post. 
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53  OF  THE  COUNTRY’S  100  LARGEST 
MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  ARE 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


Think  of  it.  The  Empire  State  has  53%  of  the 
nation’s  one  hundred  largest  savings  institutions. 
To  go  a  step  further,  17  out  of  the  first  25  largest 
savings  banks  in  the  country  are  in  New  York 
State. 

New  York  State  led  in  the  amount  of  increase  in 
savings  bank  deposits  with  $403,608,000  over  last 
year.  It  also  led  in  number  of  new  savings  depositors, 
an  increase  of  239,780  over  the  preceding  year.  It 
also  led  the  nation  in  average  savings  of  $847.16  com¬ 
pared  with  $810.11  as  the  average  for  the  country. 

These  figures  indicate  the  position  of  the  Empire 
State  not  only  as  a  leader  in  savings,  but  as  a  leader 
in  earning  and  buying  power.  Of  the  14  institutions 
having  depositors  of  more  than  $100,000,000  all  but 
3  are  in  New  York  State.  The  largest  savings  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  country,  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank, 
with  deposits  of  $400,249,663,  is  located  in  the  Empire 
State. 

The  national  advertiser  who  interprets  these  facts 
in  relation  to  markets  can  come  to  the  only  conclu¬ 
sion  possible — that  the  Empire  State  has  real  money 
to  spend — and  furthermore,  regardless  what  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  country  may  be,  advertising  to  the 
consuming  public  of  New  York  State  is  always  pro¬ 
ductive.  Concentrate  your  advertising  appropriation 
on  this  market  through  the  Empire  State’s  leading 
newspapers  which  are  listed  here. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

♦Albany  Evening  News . 

. (E) 

47,879 

.13 

.13 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

....(M) 

30.831 

.12 

.12 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

. (S) 

51,985 

.17 

.17 

•Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . . 

. (E) 

8,719 

.05 

.05 

ttAuburn  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal 

....(E) 

6,657 

‘.065 

.055 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

....(M) 

133,634 

.25 

.25 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

. (S) 

178.364 

.30 

.30 

ttBuffalo  Evening  News . 

. (E) 

183,617 

.35 

.35 

•Corning  Evening  Leader  . 

. (E) 

9,005 

'  .05 

.05 

** Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser... 

.(EftM) 

33,172 

.11 

.11 

•Geneva  Daily  Times  . 

. (E) 

5,536 

.04 

.04 

•Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning 

Herald 

ft  Leader-Republican  . 

..(EftM) 

13,331 

.07 

.07 

tithaca  Journal-News  . 

. (E) 

8,134 

.05 

.05 

•Jamestown  Morning  Post  . 

. (M) 

12,209 

.045 

.045 

••Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

. (E) 

8,599 

.05 

.05 

•Long  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

. (E) 

30  585 

.15 

.10 

••Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.. 

. (E) 

16,402 

.09 

.09 

ttThe  Sun,  New  York . 

. (E) 

305,410 

.70 

.65 

tfNew  York  Times . 

. (M) 

496,999 

.90 

.882 

ttNew  York  Times . 

. (S) 

807,997 

1.20 

1.176 

ttNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

. (M) 

303,154 

.75 

.735 

ttNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

. (S) 

448,175 

.80 

.784 

ttNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

. (E) 

24,496 

.08 

.08 

tPort  Jervis  Union-Gazette . 

. (E) 

3,334 

.04 

.03 

••Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise . (E) 

15,198 

.06 

.06 

•Rochester  Democrat  ft  Chronicle 

•Rochester  Times-Union 

1  (MftE) 

163,372 

.40 

.40 

•Troy  Record  . 

..(MftE) 

24,821 

.07 

.07 

ttUtica  Observer  Dispatch . 

. (E) 

36,851 

.09 

.09 

ttGovernment  Statement,  Apr,  1, 

1931. 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers  Statement, 

Apr.  1,  1931. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930, 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930. 
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UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

or  LetTbRS 


A  FAIRLY  good  catalog  of  the  shyster 
practices  found  in  advertising  might 
be  compiled  from  “The  Ethical  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Modern  Advertising,”  published 
by  the  Ronald  Press  Company,  15  East 
26th  street.  New  York.  The  lx)ok  con¬ 
sists  of  five  lectures  delivered  last  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  William  A. 
Vawter  Foundation  on  Business  Ethics, 
School  of  Commerce,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Vanderveer  Custis  of  the  Northwestern 
University. 

Points  of  view  are  those  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  advertising  agents,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  censor,  if  one  may  apnly 
the  last  term  to  a  representative  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau.  All 
recognize  the  dishonest  and  unsocial 
practices  sometimes  resorted  to  in  the 
attack  on  the  public  pocketlxiok,  hut  the 
bitterest  criticism  comes  not  unnaturally 
from  Stuart  Chase,  author  of  “Your 
Money's  Worth,”  who  might  be  called 
not  only  a  consumer  but  a  professional 
consumer. 

He  sees  himself  and  his  fellow  buyers 
as  “.\lices  in  a  Wonderland  of  bright 
colors,  snappy,  slogans,  soaring  words, 
dazzling  lights,  fancy  packages,  unlim¬ 
ited  Service  with  a  capital  S,  Olympian 
claims  and  almost  impenetrable  ignor¬ 
ance.”  He  complains  that  school  rooms 
are  used  for  big  business  in  toothpaste, 
that  fancy  names  are  used  to  throw’  “cur¬ 
tains  of  magic”  about  goods  to  prevent 
fair  comparison  with  competing  goods, 
that  improved ,  packages  mean  less  of 
contents,  that  scare  copy  and  insincere 
te.stimonials  are  used  to  frighten  or  per¬ 
suade  the  public  to  buy  what  it  might 
well  get  along  without. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ralph  Starr  But¬ 
ler,  vice-president  of  the  General  Foods 
Corporation,  says  he  knows  “no  other 
vocation  outside  the  learned  professions 
which  has  gone  as  far  as  the  business  of 
advertising  to  protect  the  public,  whose 
confidence  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  effective  business  tool.” 
In  proof  he  cites  the  original  “Trust  in 
Advertising”  campaign  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Qubs  of  America,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
the  activities  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  state  and  national 
laws  affecting  advertising,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  enforced  by  publishers. 
To  complete  the  task,  he  says,  “advertis¬ 
ing  interests  plead  for  a  chance  to  finish 
their  ow’n  fight”  without  the  experiment 
of  government  censorship. 

“Ethics  of  Advertising  Agencies”  is 
the  topic  of  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.  L.  D.  H. 
Weld,  director  of  research  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  discusses  “Honesty  in 
Fact  Finding,”  and  describes  the  efforts 
made  to  “clean  ho’use  from  within.” — 
R.S.M. 

♦  *  ♦ 

HE  president  of  one  of  the  newer 
chains,  Albert  H.  Morrill  of  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Baking  Company,  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  whole  situation  of 
the  chains  had  changed  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years :  the  pioneer  era  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  trial-and-error  technique 
(or  no  technique)  is  over;  now  comes 
the  golden  age  of  scientific  method.  And 
more  particularly  he  said  that  the  time 
of  price-appeal  is  gone  and  the  chains 
must  play  up  quality  and  service.  An 
elaborate  and  very  concrete  commentary 
on  Mr.  Morrill’s  remarks  is  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  J.  C.  Penney,  ‘The  Man 
with  a  Thousand  Partners,”  written 
from  Mr.  Penney’s  material  by  Robert 
WC  Bruere  (Harpers). 

The  title  and  the  contents  make  much 
of  the  major  claim  of  the  Penney  stores 
to  be  different  from  other  chains — the 
part  ownership  by  store  managers  and  the 
stress  put  upon  personnel.  If  you  read 
only  a  little  betwen  the  lines  you  guess 
that  it  was  not  always  so.  The  many 
jokes  on  the  family  name  and  the  middle 
name  of  James  Cash  Penney  had  some 


justification  in  the  early  business  records 
of  the  company — and  in  the  boyhood  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  founder,  who  had  to  buy 
his  own  clothes  when  he  was  eight  years 
old  and  “went  into  business”  at  that  ten¬ 
der  age. 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  early 
Penney  stores  was  to  hire  no  one  at  any¬ 
where  near  the  wage  he  had  been  getting. 
The  “Thousand  partners”  were  chosen 
as  by  fire!  Mr.  Penney  (or  Mr.  Burere) 
sees  a  gradual  change  in  the  working 
philosophy  of  the  founder.  He  came  to 
see  that  men  were  of  prime  importance; 
and  as  time  passed  he  gave  up  the  policy 
of  expecting  store  managers  to  be  in 
the  store  half  a  day  every  Sunday — a 
policy  you  would  not  expect  from  the 
son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  nor  from  the 
strictly  dry  and  Protestant  propagandist 
that  that  boy  became  when  he  became 
rich  and  famous. — R.W. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Anthologies  are  usually  pretty 
terrible.  Of  course  much  depends 
on :  (a)  What  is  the  underlying  principle 
of  selection  ?  and  (b)  Who  did  the 
selecting?  “Incredible  Truths,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Cosmopolitan  Book  Corpora¬ 
tion  ranks  high  on  (a)  and  (b)  lx)th. 
The  idea  was  to  reprint  from  all  times 
and  climes  original  reports  bv  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  great,  startling  and  heroic 
events ;  and  the  selection  was  made  by 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  who  knows  what  it  is 
to  be  a  good  reporter.  There  are  34  of 
these  stories  in  the  book — the  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  of  Bull  Run,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Eve,  Columbus’s  first 
voyage,  the  last  hours  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  and  of  Louis  XVI,  the  Draft 
Riots  in  New  York,  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Pliny’s 
description  of  the  destruction  of  Pom¬ 
peii.  Once  in  a  while  Cobb  seems  to  for¬ 
get  that  some  high-flavored  stories  were 
not  the  work  of  reporters  but  of  propa¬ 
gandists  or  muck-rakers:  Tacitus  on 
Nero’s  cruelty  makes  a  good  story  but 
it’s  too  much  hearsay  and  rhetoric  and 
longing  for  the  good  old  days — and  much 
the  same  is  true  of  Dio  Cassius  on 
Comonodias,  “the  Imperial  Monster.” 
But,  with  these  minor  exceptions,  it  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  re¬ 
porters’  stories. — R.W. 

*  >K  * 

tt'^HE  Art  and  Practice  of  Typog- 
raphy,”  by  Edmund  G.  Gress,  is  sub¬ 
titled  “E.G.G.’s  Background  Book.”  It 
is  filled  with  background  material  on 
typography,  ranging  from  a  short  history 
of  books  and  printing  to  interesting  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  layout  and  composition 
of  such  modern  printing  jobs  as  pro¬ 
grams,  announcements,  letterheads,  and 
newspaper  advertisements.  A  brief  sec¬ 
tion  deals  with  newspaper  typography, 
arguing  for  restraint  in  headings  rather 
than  scareheads. 

Comments  on  the  six  hundred  repro¬ 
ductions  of  good  or  bad  printing  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  Some 
of  the  sections,  in  fact,  are  made  up 
largely  of  these  discussions  of  the  print¬ 
ing  shown  in  the  examples.  Such  prin¬ 
ciples  as  harmony  and  appropriateness, 
tone  and  contrast,  proportion,  balance 
and  spacing,  and  ornamentation  are  chap¬ 
ter  topics. 

The  book  was  first  published  by  Mr. 
Gress  himself.  The  present  edition,  lim¬ 
ited  to  2.50  copies,  is  brought  out  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  49  East  .3.3d  street. 
New  York,  at  the  price  of  $15  a  copy. — 
R.S.M. 

*  *  * 

tt'T'HE  POLITICAL  HANDBOOK 
A  OF  THE  WORLD,  1931,”  com¬ 
prising  abbreviated  data  on  the  parlia¬ 
ments,  political  parties  and  the  press  of 
every  country  in  the  world,  has  l>een 
compiled  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  and  published  by  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  The  book  should  prove 
very  useful  to  newspapermen,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  any  way  associated  with 


PUBLISHER’S  ONE  LINE  OBIT 
TOLD  IN  HALF-COLUMN 

A  FEW  years  ago,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier- 
Hub,  shortly  before  his  retirement 
from  active  service,  was  talking  to 
Alvin  Olson,  now  managing  editor, 
about  the  news  stories  in  the  paper. 

“This  is  an  awful  sheet,”  he 
said,  and  his  finger  went  down 
column  after  column  pointing  out 
defects.  When  be  came  to  the 
obituary  notices,  he  said: 

“Some  day,  young  fellow.  I’m 
going  to  shuffle  oil,  and  when  I 
do  1  don’t  want  to  find  you  writ¬ 
ing  any  of  this  nonsense  about 
me.”  Just  one  line,  the  publisher 
said,  was  all  he  wanted. 

He  dictated  it  and  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  newspaperman 
that  his  wishes  would  be  regarded. 

Recently  the  publisher  died.  At 
the  end  of  half  a  column  telling 
of  the  above  circumstances,  the 
publisher’s  one-line  obituary  was 
printed.  It  read: 

“Charlie  Crosse  is  dead.” 


foreign  news.  Leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  are  listed  (the  United  States 
takes  up  five  pages  of  six-point),  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  paper,  its  political 
affiliation  and  the  name  of  its  editor  or 
publisher.  The  book  is  to  be  revised 
and  reissued  annually.  It  is  edited  by 
Walter  H.  Malory.  The  price  of  this 
handbook  is  $2.50. 

*  *  * 

IF  you  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
early  days  of  World’s  Work,  you 
may  have  been  impressed  way  back  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  century  with 
the  remarkable  half-tones  of  its  illustra¬ 
tions.  And  perhaps  you  have  noticed  in 
its  last  few  issues  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  photographs  used.  With  the 
April  number  the  change  is  even  more 
marked ;  here  is  excellent  stuff  for  any 
lover  of  good  photography  (either  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  newspaperman  hunt¬ 
ing  for  subjects  for  roto  features^.  Look 
out  for  the  work,  sampled  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  of  William  Rittase  and  Torkel 
Korling — to  mention  only  two  of  them. 
— R.W. 

*  *  * 


'T’HE  adventurous  career  of  Lee  Christ- 
mas,  whose  daring  and  luck  made  him 
an  important  factor  in  several  Honduran 
revolutions  during  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  the  early  years  of  this 
one,  is  portrayed  in  flashing  style  by 
Hermann  B.  Deutsch,  reporter  for  the 
New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  in  “The 
Incredible  Yanqui”  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.)  In  the  course  of  his  story,  Mr. 
Deutsch  tends  to  disprove  several  news¬ 
paper  accounts  and  syndicated  stories  of 
some  of  Christmas’  exploits. 

Information  for  Mr.  Deutsch’s  story 
was  gathered  largely  from  persons  who 
knew  or  were  associated  with  Christmas 
in  .some  of  his  adventures,  and  the 
material  makes  exciting  and,  at  times, 
amusing  reading. — J.F.R. 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  otherNew  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


Ketalb  tribune 


OREGON  GROUP  TO  MEET 


Annual  Convention  Will  Be  Held  d 
Salem,  June  26—28 

The  44th  annual  convention  of  the 
Oregon  State  Editorial  Association  win 
be  held  in  Salem  June  26,  27  and  28,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arne  G.  Rae,  field  manager. 
Discussions  will  be  held  in  the  state 
house.  Salem  will  be  host  at  a  banquet 
on  Friday  night. 

The  program  committee  consists  of; 
George  Putnam,  Salem  Capital-Jounud, 
chairman;  Hal  E.  Hoss,  secretary  of 
state;  C.  A.  Sprague,  Salem  Statesman; 
R.  B.  Swenson,  Monmouth  Herald;  S.  C, 
Killen,  Hillsboro  Independent ;  C.  P, 
Sonnichsen,  Hood  River  News:  Fred 
T.  Mellinger,  Tillamook  Herald;  Don 
Sterling  and  S.  W.  Winch,  Portland 
Journal;  Paul  Kelty  and  W.  J.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Portland  Oregonian;  R.  W.  Saw¬ 
yer,  Bend  Bulletin;  P.  O.  Kelty,  Hub¬ 
bard  Enterprise,  and  H.  B.  Robinson, 
Portland. 


CALDWELL,  BROWN  INDICTED 


Grand  Jury  Find*  Merger  of  LouitvilU 
Bank  a  “Colossal  Fraud” 

Rogers  Caldwell,  of  Nashville,  and 
James  B.  Brown,  former  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  (Ken.)  Herald-Post,  now 
in  receivership,  were  indicted  by  a  state 
grand  jury  in  Louisville,  April  3,  which 
branded  their  deal  for  merging  the 
Bancokentucky  Company  of  Lxouisville 
and  Caldwell’s  Nashville  investment 
banking  house  a  “colossal  fraud.” 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  already  under  indict¬ 
ments  in  his  own  state  and  Mr.  Brown 
is  now  under  both  state  and  federal  in¬ 
dictments. 

The  grand  jury  said  there  was  no 
evidence  of  criminality  in  the  merger 
deal  except  as  shown  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Caldwell. 


NASH  IN  PITTSBURGH 

Archie  L.  Nash,  former  advertising 
director  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  is  now 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaoette. 


The  Coeur  d’Alene 


PRESS 

The  largest  daily,  and 

the  dominant  paper  of 

the  Idaho  Panhandle, 

m\  \\\v 

earrying 

Senppi  Csnbfid 

A  GREATER  VOLUME  OF 
FOOD  ADVERTISING  THAN 
ALL  OTHER  PAPERS  COM¬ 
BINED  IN  THIS  RICH  BUYING 
FIELD. 

A  SCRIPPS-CANFIELD 
NEWSPAPER 


GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

National  Repreaentativet 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  OMo 
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Three  Great  Forces 

- I  hree  forces  that  influence  business  in  very  great  measure  meet  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  every  week  in  the  year  and  year  after  year- 

They  are:  Newspapers,  National  Advertisers  and  Advertising 
Agencies. 

They  are  working  together  today  better  than  they  ever  did  before. 

They  realize  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  more  than  any  other 
combination  to  hasten  the  return  of  good  times. 

Newspapers  are  speedy  chronicles  of  news.  They  reach  the  homes 
of  America  every  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  no  delay  in  giving 
the  people  the  facts  about  business. 

National  advertisers  are  showing  people  they  have  faith  that  business 
can  be  had  quickly  by  going  after  it  through  the  advertising  columns 
of  newspapers. 

Advertising  Agencies,  with  their  attractive  and  effective  copy,  are 
stimulating  confidence  among  the  people  by  showing  them  that  busi¬ 
ness  interests  with  courage  keep  their  working  forces  intact,  continue 
production  and  are  confident  of  making  sales  to  justify  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  advertising. 

Newspapers,  National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies  are 
always  Business  Builders.  They  never  let  up  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
business  going  on  a  progressive  basis. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  functioning  ably  and  conscientiously  in 
their  behalf. 

Its  own  advertising  columns  is  the  best  meeting  place  for  them. 

^  ^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

-  1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  the  best  known  and  most 
used  newspapers  in  America. 
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HARRIS  SEES  PRESS  OF  TODAY  “TIMID” 
AND  TOO  WILLING  TO  BE  LED 

Never  Has  There  Been  a  Greater  Need  Than  Now  to  Stand  Firm 
Against  Predatory  Power,  He  Says  at  Commemoration 
Ceremonies  of  Georgia’s  First  Newspaper 


JULIAN  HARRIS,  news  director  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  an  address 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  this  week  coninieniorating  the  found- 


Julian  Harris 

ing  in  1763  of  the  Georgia  Gac^'tte, 
Grorgia’s  first  newspaper,  declared  that 
“the  newspai^rs  of  today  lack  the 
breadth  of  vision  and  the  courage  of 
conviction  that  invigorated  the  minds  and 
sharpened  the  pens  of  earlier  editors.” 

“It  is  natural  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this,”  Mr.  Harris  stated,  “that  an  instruc¬ 
tive  comparison  should  be  formulated  in 
our  minds  between  the  papers  of  an 
earlier  era  and  those  of  today,  and  as 
much  as  I  regret  to  admit  it,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  now  too  many  editors 
timid  in  spirit  and  lacking  in  background 
— men  who  do  not  lead,  but  follow. 

“New  intolerances  have  sprung  up  along¬ 
side  the  old  prejudices ;  agrarian  problems 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  complexities 
of  industrialism ;  a  world-wide  war  has 
destroyed  millions  of  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property,  changed  the 
boundary  lines  of  nations,  upset  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  world  markets,  and 
a  nation  of  150,000,000  people  (Russia) 
occupying  one-sixth  of  the  globe’s  sur¬ 
face  has  undertaken  the  strangest  and 
vastest  economic  and  governmental 
scheme  our  universe  has  ever  known. 

“But  what  of  the  editor?  Has  he 
changed  or  is  he  changing?  Is  he  pre¬ 
paring  himself  to  take  part  in  the  solution 
of  problems  that  now  face  us  and  the 
even  more  serious  ones  that  may  arise? 
Is  the  editor  of  today  attempting  to  keep 
informed  and  to  inform  his  readers? 
Or  is  he  ‘still  moving  in  the  same  old 
rut?’  Is  he  blinded  by  his  preconceived 
ideas  or  is  he  the  victim  of  political  and 
economic  pressure?  Or  is  he  merely  the 
purveyor  of  the  mass  thought  of  his 
community  or  section?  Does  he  lack  the 
vision  and  vigor  that  marked  the  careers 
of  some  of  the  most  notable  editors  of 
the  past — Bennett,  Greeley,  Dana,  Reid, 
Pulitzer,  Bowles,  and  Miller  in  the  east, 
and  W'atterson,  Howell,  Grady,  Carmack, 
(ionzales,  Walsh,  Estill,  and  Pendleton 
in  the  South?  To  these  questions,  one 
must  seek  his  own  answers. 

“If  the  editor  is  to  have  any  real 
share  in  solving  the  larger  problems,  he 
must  accept  te  full  measure  of  his  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  must  be  not  only  sensitive 
to  the  appeals  of  the  weak  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  threats  of  the  powerful,  but 
wary  before  the  blandishments  of  the 
self-seeker.  He  must  be  unmoved  by  the 
pressure  of  bigotry,  prejudice  or  intoler¬ 
ance.  He  must  be  aggressive  against 
every  phase  of  injustice,  whether  racial, 
political  or  economic.  He  must  forever 
be  opposing  vicious  tendencies  in  public 
life. 

“If  the  foregoing  sounds  like  a  large 


order,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
a  man  becomes  an  editor,  he  has  accepted 
the  inevitable  responsibilities  that  go 
along  with  his  office.  And  unless  he  has 
a  p<»licy  that  is  based  on  his  obligation  to 
stand  for  the  good  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity — for  the  rights  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  for  the  rights  of  property,  and 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  aspirations 
and  for  boundary  expansion  and  business 
prosi)erity,  then  he  is  not  in  truth  an 
editor. 

“Never  has  there  l)een  a  greater  need 
than  now  to  stand  firm  against  efforts  to 
enthrone  predatory  power,  to  cripple  jus¬ 
tice  and  blindfold  truth.” 

“In  my  opinion.”  Mr.  Harris  con¬ 
cluded.  “the  ediuirs  of  the  nation  will 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  working  out 
readjustments  in  our  country.  Our  so- 
called  capitalistic  system  is  creaking 
badly.  One  may  well  question  if  it  will 
not  require  more  than  minor  adjust¬ 
ments.  .\nd  certainly  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  a  change  of  administration  in 
order  that  the  government  may  be  res¬ 
cued  from  the  selfish  and  incompetent 
hands  that  now  misguide  it.  Could  an 
editor  ask  for  a  greater  opportunity  for 
usefulness  than  that  offered  now  by  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  I'nited  States?” 

The  store  of  the  early  days  of  Georgia 
journalism  was  recounted  by  Richard  M. 
Charlton,  city  editor  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News. 

James  Johnston  began  publication  of 
the  Gazette  April  7,  1763.  It  consisted 
of  four  eight-by-twelve-inch  pages  but 
the  news  and  advertisements  wxre  not  so 
different  in  character  from  the  news 
and  advertisements  of  the  modern  news¬ 
papers.  Charlton  pointed  out.  The 
Gazette  ceased  publication  in  1802. 

After  recounting  the  history  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Charlton  said: 

“Newspapers  carry  on  in  the  face  of 
all  things  and  meet  the  situation  squarely 
and  understandingly.  We  become  wise 
in  our  knowledge  of  individuals  and 
affairs.  We  look  upon  life  as  a  privi¬ 
lege  of  effort.  We  go  on,  day  in  and 
day  out,  with  one  firm  resolve-^uty  to 
our  city  and  to  our  people.  We  are 
schooled  in  the  hard  tasks  of  the  day 
and  the  lighter  ones  as  well,  trusting  in 
and  working  for  the  best  that  sobriety 
and  intelligence  and  resourcefulness  and 
fairness  w'ill  produce.  We  have  our  joys 
and  our  disappointments.  We  are  al- 
wavs  on  duty,  awake  and  asleep. 

“We  are  the  voices  of  the  night  and 
the  couriers  of  the  day.” 

POSTAL  RISE  PROTESTED 

Canadian  Publisher*  Ask  Inquiry  Into 

Periodical  Postal  Rate  Structure 

delegation  of  20  members  of  the 
Canadian  National  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  Association  recently  con¬ 
ferred  with  Hon.  Arthur  Sauve.  Post¬ 
master-General  of  Canada,  at  Ottawa, 
to  protest  against  the  proposed  increase 
in  charges  on  second  class  mail.  John 
.\tkins,  of  Toronto,  manager  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  spokesman  for  the  party. 

The  proposal  for  the  rate  increase 
has  been  before  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  for  some  time  as  a  means  of  partly 
overcoming  the  expected  department  de¬ 
ficit  of  between  five  and  six  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Mr. 
Atkins  pointed  out  that  Canadian  pub¬ 
lications  bear  the  brunt  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition  and  are  operated  under  natural 
disadvantages  with  respect  to  geograph¬ 
ical  divisions,  which  could  not  entirely 
be  offset.  The  fixing  of  postal  rates, 
he  declared,  should  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  handicaps  which  beset  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  publishers  placed  no  spe¬ 
cific  proposal  before  the  Postmaster- 
General  beyond  the  suggestion  that  the 
government  should  undertake  an  inquiry 
into  the  whole  postal  rate  structure 
affecting  periodicals. 


KEYSTONE  FORMS  NEWS  SERVICE 

Photo  Company  Now  Supplying  New* 
Coverage  of  New  York  City 

With  the  addition  of  a  news  bureau 
for  coverage  of  New  York  and  its  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Keystone  Photo  Service 
changed  its  name  this  week  to  Keystone 
News  &  Photo  Service.  The  news  bu¬ 
reau.  according  to  Paul  White,  manager, 
is  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  old 
New  York  World  News  Service,  which, 
with  its  manager,  R.  E.  Moyer,  was 
taken  over  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  following  sale  of  the  IVorld 
newspapers  to  Scripps-Howard. 

Randolph  Fajen,  former  syndicate  edi¬ 
tor,  is  news  editor  of  the  new  service. 
Prescott  Dennett,  formerly  of  the  World, 
and  Herbert  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Ledger,  are  associate 
editors. 

Executives  of  the  photographic  service 
remain  in  their  former  positions,  and 
headquarters  remain  at  285  Madison 
avenue. 

I.  M.  BOND  BURIED 

The  body  of  Capt.  Ira  M.  Bond,  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  correspondent  who  died 
last  week  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  W’as 
shipped  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  in¬ 
terment  was  made.  Capt.  Bond  was  88 
years  old  and  served  in  the  Civil  War 
before  entering  the  newspaper  field.  He 
was  bom  in  St.  Louis  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  w'ith  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  Mr.  Bond  was  a  member  of  the 
press  galleries  of  Congress  for  15  years, 
serving  as  representative  of  newspapers 
in  the  Southwest. 

CORRECTION 

In  a  story  concerning  admittance  of 
new  members  to  the  .\udit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
April  4,  the  Fremont  (O.)  Messenger 
was  inadvertently  referred  to  as  a 
weekly.  The  Messenger  is  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  L.  E.  Kinn  is  president  of  the 
publishing  company. 


WISJ  LICENSE  OPPOSED 

Examiner  Recommends  Discontinn* 
ance  of  Wisconsin  Station 

{By  tc'.egraph  to  Editor  ii  Pvblisiilr) 

Washington,  April  9. — Recommen¬ 
dation  that  station  WISJ,  operated  by 
the  IVisconsin  State  Journal,  at  Madi¬ 
son,  be  denied  a  license  to  continue  oper¬ 
ation  was  made  to  the  h'ederal  Radio 
Commission  by  Examiner  Elmer  W. 
Pratt  today.  The  station  was  operating 
experimentally  on  the  780-kilocycle  fre¬ 
quency,  which  brought  about  protests 
from  WMC,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  station,  and  others, 
including  station  WIBA,  operated  by 
the  Capital  Times  in  Madison. 

.\s  a  result  of  a  hearing  held  before 
Examiner  Pratt  five  months  ago  the 
latter  has  recommended :  “It  docs  not 
appear  that  there  is  such  a  need  for  the 
service  of  WISJ  at  Madison  that  the 
operation  of  that  station  on  780-kilo¬ 
cycles  with  the  resulting  interference 
would  be  justified.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Madison  will  adec|uately  support 
two  commercial  stations  such  as  WIBA 
and  WISE” 

WISJ  came  into  being  in  .April,  1930, 
when  the  State  lournal  bought  WEBW, 
a  100- watt  station  located  in  Beloit 
Wis. 

88,000  WORDS  ON  ROCKNE 

That’s  What  South  Bend  Dailies 

Used  With  54  Column*  of  Art 

Stories  and  art  that  would  fill  more 
than  12  pages  of  an  eight  column  news¬ 
paper  were  used  by  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
papers  covering  events  from  the  death 
until  the  funeral  of  Knute  Rockne,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  athletic  director, 
killed  March  31  in  an  airplane  crash  in 
Kansas. 

More  than  88  columns  of  news  matter, 
approximately  88,000  words,  were  used 
during  six  days,  while  fifty-four  columns 
of  art  on  Rockne  also  were  printed. 


IN  MEXICO 

the  newspaper  situation 

has  changed 

MEXICO  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES’ 

MOST  LOGICAL  MARKET 

**EL  NACIONAL**  hat  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  daily  paper  in  Mexico 

Its  blanket  circulation  is  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  Republic  of  Mexico 

"EL  NACIONAL”  is  the  official  organ  of  the  party  in 
power  in  Mexico  and  is  now  more  than  ever  a  national 
institution.  The  circulation  of  “EL  NACIONAL"  is  over 
1 00  thousand  every  day.  These  legion  of  readers  look  upon 
“El.  NACIONAL"  not  only  as  a  good  newspaper  but  as  an 
organization  devoted  to  furthering  by  the  most  intelligent 
means  the  best  interest  of  Mexico  and  national  peace. 

Use  **EL  NACIONAU*  to  sell  in  Mexico 
“EL  NACIONAL’’  MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO 

Juan  De  Dios  Bojorquez,  Managing  Editor 
Represented  by  TRENS  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  MEXICO  CITY 
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Advertising  Home  Furnishings  and 
Household  Appliances  is  Extremely 

Profitable  in  PENNSYLVANIA 


Xf  you  have  a  product  for  the  home, 
Pennsylvania  is  an  exceedingly  profitable  territory  to  establish  a  market  for  it.  First, 
Pennsylvania  families  are  home  folks.  The  great  majority  of  them  either  own  their  own 
homes  or  live  in  single  home  dwellings.  They  are  great  users  of  labor  saving  appli¬ 
ances,  modern  furniture — they  like  gardens,  lawns,  trees,  in  fact  all  the  fine  things  that 
go  to  make  the  home  comfortable  and  happy. 


It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  why  electric  sweepers,  cooking  and  baking  appli¬ 
ances,  pianos,  radios,  furnitures,  lawn  mowers,  sprinklers  and  hundreds  of  other  useful 
home  products  are  purchased  yearly  in  this  market. 


If  you  are  the  manufacturer  of  any  one  of  these  products,  the  Pennsylvania 
consumer  should  know  about  it.  First,  he  can  afford  to  buy  if  the  price  is  right. 
Secondly,  he  will  buy  it  if  you  will  tell  him  about  the  merits  and  quality  of  your  par¬ 
ticular  product.  The  quickest  and  most  economical  way  to  impress  him  with  your 
product  is  through  his  favorite  daily  newspaper. 


The  leading  daily  newspapers  which  reach  the  great  majority  of  Pennsylvania’s 
families  are  all  listed  below.  These  are  the  newspapers  you  should  use  when  coming 
to  the  Pennsylvania  market. 


••Allentown  Cell  . (M) 

••Allentown  Cell  . (S) 

tfBeever  Fells  News  Tribune . (E) 

tBethlehem  Globe  Times . (E) 

ttButler  Eegle  . (E) 

•Chester  Times . (E) 

ttCoetesville  Record . (E) 

•Connellsville  Courier  . (E) 

•Esston  Express . (E) 

••Erie  Times . (E) 

ttGreensburs  Review-Tribune . (EM) 

'H'Hszleton  Plein  Speeker . (B) 

'H'Hszleton  Stenderd-Sentinel . (M) 

ttLebenon  News  Times . (E) 

•Mount  Cermel  Item . (E) 

ttOil  City  Derrick . (M) 

•Screnton  Times . (E) 

•Sheron  Hereld . (E) 

•Weshington  Observer  end 

Reporter  . (ME) 

•West  Chester  Ix>csl  News . (E) 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader . (E) 

ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  St  Bulletin . (MAE) 

tVork  Dispatch  . (E) 


Circulation 

37,807 

29,397 

8,610 

16,071 

11,642 

21,572 

6,809 

7,975 

35,094 

33,695 

13,911 


•  A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1931. 
••A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1931, 
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FIGHT  TO  ‘‘ROMANIZE”  ALL  LANGUAGES 
GAINS  NEW  IMPETUS  AT  GENEVA 

A.  Tanakadate,  Japanese  Member  of  Committee,  Reports 
Glowingly  on  Turkey’s  Experiment  and  Body  Commits 
Itself  to  Furthering  the  Movement 

By  ALBIN  £.  JOHNSON 

Geneva  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Geneva,  March  30. — The  prospect  of 
every  printed  language  in  the  world 
— ^Japanese,  Arabic,  Hindustani,  Persian, 
Chinese  and  others  included — being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Roman  characters,  in  the  not 
too  far-distant  future,  is  envisaged  by 
the  group  of  world-famous  savants  form¬ 
ing  the  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  persistent 
effort,  the  Japanese  member  of  the 
committee,  the  venerable  A.  Tanaka- 
date,  D.Sc.,  Tokio  Imperial  University, 
has  succeeded  in  putting  the  international 
machinery  of  the  league  into  action  for 
“studying  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  all  lan- 
gfuages  of  the  world.” 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  M.  Tanaka- 
date  and  his  Japanese  colleagues,  who  for 
a  half  century  have  waged  a  steady  fight 
for  “Romanization”  in  their  country,  are 
striving  for  this:  to  have  Japanese 
printed  as  it  is  sitoken,  i.e.,  utilization  of 
Roman  vowels  and  consonants  in  expres¬ 
sing  Japanese  sounds. 

The  “Romanization”  of  the  Turkish 
language  almost  overnight  by  Mustapha 
Kemal,  who  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen 
eliminated  Arabic  characters  from  the 
text  books  and  newspapers  of  the  Turkish 
republic,  has  added  impetus  to  the  slow 
struggle  of  M.  Tanakadate  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  not  only  had  centuries  of 
tradition  but  also  a  definite  culture,  the 
product  of  3,000  years  of  Chinese  litera¬ 
ture,  to  overthrow. 

l^th  to  become  involved  in  a  matter 
which  they  feared  would  arouse  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  the  Japanese  people,  M. 
Tanakadate’s  colleagues  on  the  league’s 
committee  for  intellectual  co-operation 
(Paul  Painleve,  French  mathematician 
and  statesman;  Albert  Einstein,  German 
physicist;  Dr.  Gilbert  Murray,  British 
educator;  Mme.  Curie,  co-discoverer  of 
radium  and  famous  as  a  scientist,  among 
others)  were  slow  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Year  after  year  the  aged  Japanese  scholar 
has  come  to  Geneva,  and  on  his  last  trip 
he  took  time  off  to  fly  from  Paris  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  back  in  order  to  be  able 
to  report  personally  to  the  committee  on 
the  _  workings  of  Mustapha  Kemal’s  ex¬ 
periment.  The  glowing  terms  in  which 
M.  Tanakadate  pictured  the  east  and 
west  l)eing  brought  closer  together 
through  the  medium  of  an  understandable 
written  language,  won  over  his  colleagues 
and  now  the  intellectual  co-operation 
section  of  the  league  is  committed  to  an 
exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  subject. 

The  problem  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
newspapers  would  hie  solved  with  Roman¬ 
ization,  declares  M.  Tanakadate,  who 
points  out  that  there  are  more  than  53.000 
characters  (12,000  are  usually  sufficient 
for  cultured  intercourse,  however)  in  use 
today  to  say  nothing  of  the  new  ideo¬ 
graphs  which  the  Japanese  have  added  to 
the  Chinese  characters  which  they  “bor¬ 
rowed”  when  they  devised  their  own 
form  of  writing. 

While  a  “Romanized”  language  would 
put  a  Japanese  within  reach  of  every  lin¬ 
guist,  it  would  be  of  even  greater  value 
in  simplifying  the  education  problem  in 
Japan.  Trial  tests  in  instructing  children 
in  the  use  of  Roman  characters  and  Jap¬ 
anese  ideographs  have  shown  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  time  is  necessary  to  give 
a  liberal  education  to  a  person  in  Roman¬ 
ization  as  compared  with  the  present  ideo¬ 
graphic  system. 

Furthermore,  according  to  M.  Tanaka- 
date._  the  Japanese  language  lends  itself 
readily  to  expression  w'ith  the  Roman 
alphabet. 

Declaring  the  present  promiscuous 
writing  of  the  Japanese  language  is  far 
from  ideal,  and  that  in  the  preponder¬ 
ating  Chinese  ideographs,  the  strong  and 
weak  points  alike  are  inherited  in 
Japanese,  Tanakadate  says: 


“Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  the 
energy -consuming  powers  of  the  ideo¬ 
graph.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  do 


A.  Tanakadate 

(Drntvn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by 

Albert  Derso,  famous  caricaturist.) 

not  use  as  many  of  them  as  the  Chinese 
do,  but  the  number  used  daily  in  tlie  Jap¬ 
anese  press  ranges  from  3,000  to  4,0()0. 
That  is  an  enormous  numlter  compared 
with  the  26  letters  in  the  western  alpha¬ 
bet.  That  is  enough  to  make  the  Japanese 
nation  waste  their  youthful  vigor  and 
intellect,  which  could  be  diverted  into 
religious,  philosophic  or  artistic  medita¬ 
tion  or  the  accumulation  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge.  1  might  as  well  confess  that  very 
few  indeed  of  the  well-educated  Japanese 
can  write  a  few  lines  in  vernacular  cor¬ 
rectly  without  consulting  a  dictionary.” 

Prof.  Tanakadate  does  not  minimize 
the  difficulties  which  lie  ahead  in  con¬ 
verting  Japan  to  a  Roman  alphabet.  He 
recalls  that  in  the  United  States,  even 
with  the  dynamic  leadership  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  there  were  great 
obstacles  to  overcome  in  changing 
slightly  the  spelling  of  some  2(X)  words. 

Total  abolition  of  the  present  Japanese 
ideographic  writing  is  not  urged  by  the 
advocates  of  Romanzi.  They  believe  that 
the  old  writings  should  remain  perhaps 
as  higher  culture,  as  Latin  and  Greek 
remain  in  the  West. 


WILEY  TO  SPEAK 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Neze  York  Times,  will  deliver  the  Com¬ 
mencement  .Address  at  Washington  Col¬ 
lege,  Chestertown.  Md.,  June  8. 


NEWSPAPER  BOY  CARRIES 
FATHER’S  OLD  ROUTE 

Edgar  w.  wiskeman,  is,  a 

carrier,  is  delivering  the  Flush¬ 
ing  (L.I.)  North  Shore  Daily 
Journal  to  many  of  the  same  sub¬ 
scribers  whom  his  father  delivered 
the  Journal  to  more  than  30  years 
ago,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  Circulation  Manager 
Ernest  Levy. 

The  elder  Wiskeman  began 
carrying  the  Flushing  Journal, 
predecessor  of  the  present  paper, 
in  1897,  and  had  150  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  subscribers.  His  two  brothers 
were  also  Journal  carriers.  Today 
his  son  is  covering  some  of  the 
same  territory. 

The  younger  Wiskeman  has  car¬ 
ried  the  Journal  for  six  years. 


N.  Y.  WORLD  EQUIPMENT  SOLD 

K.  L.  Ames  Buys  $46,000  Worth  of 
Machinery  for  Chicago  Post 

K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post,  purchased  $46,000 
worth  of  etjuipment  formerly  used  by  the 
Xezv  York  World  from  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  this  week.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  was  shipped  to  Chicago  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  purchase  and  will  be 
set  up  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  plant 
from  which  the  Post  will  soon  be 
published. 

The  purchase  included  19  Model  8 
and  two  Model  9  Linotypes,  two  proof 
presses,  six  make-up  tables,  one  dump 
bank  and  a  six-column  stereo  casting  box. 
The  Post  was  bought  by  Mr.  Ames  at  a 
receivership  sale,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  Ames 
was  at  that  time  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  but  recently  re¬ 
signed  that  position  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  the  Post.  His  brother,  John  D. 
.\mes,  is  now  publisher  of  the  financial 
paper. 


CHANGING  OHIO  LAW 

A  bill  correcting  errors  in  the  _  Ohio 
election  code  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Ohio  legislature.  One  of  the  provisions 
corrects  a  section  relative  to  newspaper 
stories  regarding  candidates  for  office. 
The  original  provision  compelled  news¬ 
papers  to  print  replies  to  attacks  in  the 
same  space  and  with  equally  prominent 
display  when  requested  by  a  candidate. 
It  is  said  that  the  section  was  so  vague 
that  it  would  have  compelled  a  news¬ 
paper  to  carry  on  a  running  debate  be¬ 
tween  candidates  in  its  columns. 


FARLEY  OPENS  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

Robert  S.  Farley,  a  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  who  has  been  specializing  in 
financial  advertising  for  many  years,  re¬ 
cently  opened  an  office  in  Chicago,  at 
29  South  La  Salle  street,  under  the 
management  of  Francis  P.  McFadden, 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post. 


MADE  SALES  DIRECTOR 

E.  L.  Jeanmaire,  formerly  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  has  been  appointed 
sales-plan  director  of  the  Manz  Corp. 


SHAFFER  BRINGS  SUFT 
TO  BREAK  LEASES 

Publicher  Alto  A«k«  $200,000  Dug. 

age*  of  Denver  Firm* — Say*  Value 
of  Propertie*  Taken  Over  Was 
Miarepreaented 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Denver,  April  8.-^John  C.  Shafitr, 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
suit  Tuesday  in  Federal  district  court 
here  to  break  an  agreement  under  whid 
he  obtained  leaseholds  eight  years  ago 
on  the  U.  S.  National  Bank  building  and 
two  other  valuable  office  buildings. 
Shaffer  formerly  owned  two  Denver 
newspapers. 

By  reason  of  alleged  fraud  described 
in  his  complaint,  Shaffer  asks  judgment 
for  $200,000  damages  against  the  Straw 
Holding  Corporation  and  requests  the 
court  to  declare  the  contract  under 
which  he  acquired  the  leaseholds  to  be 
“unfair,  unjust,  fraudulent,  inequitable, 
burdensome,  impossible  of  performance 
and  void.” 

Shaffer  claims  the  three  properties 
were  represented  to  be  worth  in  excess 
of  $3,000,000  with  an  income  of  $120,091) 
annually.  He  has  operated  them  at  a 
loss,  however,  and  was  obliged  to  spend 
$100,(X)0  to  carry  out  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  agreement,  he  alleges. 

He  seeks  cancellation  of  an  agreement 
to  erect  a  ten-story  addition  on  one  of 
the  buildings;  cancellation  of  a  $500,000 
surety  bond  he  posted  as  evidence  of  his 
good  faith,  and  cancellation  of  an  escrow 
under  which  almost  5,000  shares  of  stock 
valued  at  $500,000,  are  held  by  the  Colo¬ 
rado  National  Bank  as  trustee. 

Besides  the  Strawn  Holding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  other  defendants  are  Colorado 
National  Bank,  as  trustee;  John  Fergu¬ 
son,  jr.,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bos  worth,  Karrk 
J.  Ferguson  and  Elizabeth  Ferguson. 

Shaffer  charges  there  was  a  conspiracy 
to  cheat  and  defraud  him. 


OLD  BILL  WINS  CONTEST 


Political  Loyalty  U*e(l  a*  Appeal  i* 

Paying  for  Sub*cription  in  1879 

A  subscription  notice  presented  in  the 
days  when  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
was  a  weekly,  won  a  $25  award  in  the 
Examiner’s  recent  contest  for  the  earliest 
documentary  records  of  this  paper  and  11 
other  old  San  Francisco  firms.  The 
stunt  tied  in  with  advertising. 

Subscription  collecting  was  a  matter  oi 
luck  in  those  days,  it  appears  from  the 
notice  to  J.  A.  Owens,  Hollister,  (il 
The  appeal  to  pay  for  a  four-year  sub¬ 
scription  was  based  on  political  part)' 
loyalty  and  read  as  follows : 

“You  are  earnestly  requested  to  send 
us  by  Qieck,  Postal  Money  Order,  or 
Express,  the  amount  due  us. 

“In  the  State  and  Congressional  el«- 
tions  of  1879,  and  in  tlie  Presidential 
Campaign  of  1880,  we  shall  need  all  our 
resources  to  make  a  vigorous  contest 
and  knowing  your  attachment  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  Principles,  W’e  Rexy  upon  your 
prompt  attention  to  this  request. 

“W’m.  S.  Moss  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 


NAMED  COMMISSIONER 

Judge  Carroll  of  the  Massachuseffi 
Supreme  court  has  appointed  George  F. 
Lewis  of  15  Broad  street.  New  York 
city,  as  commissioner  to  take  all  deposi¬ 
tions  of  witnesses  in  New  York  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  so-called  Gillette  Safe^ 
Razor  Company  case  in  which  a  number 
of  the  minority  stockholders  are 
deavoring  to  hold  the  directors 
an  alleged  loss  of  more  than  $20,000,0w 
by  the  alleged  breach  of  their  fiduciary 
relations  to  the  corporation. 

AVIATION  IS  “GROWING  UP” 

Aviation  is  being  “tied-in”  and 
ized  along  definite  lines,  having  pas^ 
the  iKxim  period  created  by  Lindberghi 
flight,  and  with  this  phase  comes 
planned  advertising,  ^laj.  James 
little,  noted  flyer,  told  members  » 
Chicago  Advertising  club  recently.  *1* 
said  that  aviation’s  career  from  now  <* 
would  be  more  scientific. 


37,230  MILES  OF  PENNIES 

44'VOU  newspaper  readers  are  members  of  the  largest  organization  in  the 
world  that  is  gathered  together  each  day  for  a  common  purpose.  In 
this  organization,  your  dues  are  two  or  three  rents  daily,  with  a  dime 
on  Sunday,  which  represents  what  you  pay  for  the  newspaper  you  read. 
You  and  the  other  purchasers  of  American  newspapers  pay  on  an  average 
one  hundred  million  cents  per  day  to  get  the  news,  because  there  are  forty 
million  copies  of  the  two  thousand  dailies  bought  by  readers  every  week 
day  and  27,000,000  copies  every  Sunday. 

“One  hundred  million  pennies  is  rather  a  large  order.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  says  that  fifty  dollars  worth  of  pennies  weighs  thirty-four 
pounds  and  we  shall  have  to  take  their  word  for  it.  On  that  basis  the 
hundred  million  pennies  that  change  hands  daily  for  newspapers  would 
weigh  340  tons.  Piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the  pennies  spent  for  news¬ 
paper  in  our  country  in  a  year's  time  would  make  a  stack  37,320  miles 
high.  I  don't  believe  it  can  be  done,  but  next  time  you  get  a  few  million 
pennies,  you  may  want  to  experiment  a  little.” — William  A.  'Thomson,  director 
of  the  A.N.PA.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  speaking  over  radio  station  WPEN  as 
part  of  a  tribute  to  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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BENSON  URGES  MORE  CO-OPERATION 

between  agents  and  publishers 

Four-A  President  in  New  Pamphlet  Says  Most  Publisher’s  Ideas 
of  Agency  Business  Are  Obtained  Second  Hand — 
Blames  Competition  for  Abuses 


OETTER  acquaintance  between  adver- 
JJ  tising  agents  and  publishers  is  needed 
to  eliminate  friction  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  says  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
;^rican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  in  a  booklet  “The  Advertising 
Agency  Business,”  just  issued  by  the 
A.A.A.A.  The  material  was  originally 
used  as  an  address  before  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  publishers  and  agency 
men  in  San  Francisco. 

“\\hat  is  much  needed  is  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  agency  business  by 
publishers,”  says  Mr.  Benson.  “They 
seldom  if  ever  come  in  contact  with  us. 
Their  ideas  about  us  are  mostly  second 
hand.  Impressions  are  usually  negative. 
If  an  advertising  manager  of  a  paper  or 
a  special  mentions  agencies  at  all  to  the 
publisher,  it  is  likely  to  be  by  way  of 
complaint  about  some  friction  with  a 
space  buyer  or  disappointment  in  the  loss 
of  business.  The  demand  for  lower 
rates  and  the  sending  of  free  publicity 
irritate  the  publisher  who  is  not  near 
enough  to  the  transaction  to  realize  the 
agency's  position  or  the  competitive  pres¬ 
sure  it  works  under. 

“It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  could 
get  together  more  frequently  and  more 
intimately.  Publishers  should  visit  the 
h«ds  of  advertising  agencies  and  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  with  them.  They  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  w'ork  and 
facilities  of  both  large  and  small.  They 
should  know  personally,  as  far  as  feas¬ 
ible,  some  of  our  leading  men.  We  have 
Afferent  jobs  in  the  advertising  business ; 
but  we  have  the  same  end  in  view,  to 
make  advertising  pay  and  thus  build  a 
future  market  for  space  and  circulation.” 

Discussing  what  the  advertising  agency 
does  for  the  publisher,  Mr.  Benson  de¬ 
clares  : 

“Some  publishers  feel  they  get  no  serv¬ 
ice  out  of  the  agent,  that  he  has  eyes 
and  ears  only  for  the  advertiser  who 
hires  him,  that  he  often  is  a  cause  of 
losing  business  which  might  otherwise 
be  obtained,  that  he  sends  out  free  pub¬ 
licity  and  uses  pressure  to  get  it  printed, 
that  he  breaks  down  rate  cards  in  his 
endeavor  to  obtain  local  rates. 

“Doubtless  we  agents  do  abuse  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  the  great  bulk  of  that  seem¬ 
ing  abuse  is  involuntary,  and  not  at  all 
directed  against  his  best  interest.  W'e 
cannot  help  it.  We  are  all  in  the  grip 
of  a  relentless  competition  and  must  do 
for  our  clients,  who  are  also  the  publish¬ 
er’s  clients,  everything  in  our  power  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar.  If  we  can  help  out  a  campaign  with 
free  publicity  of  a  legitimate  sort,  and 
the  publisher  accepts  it  or  even  suggests 
it,  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  If 
we  do  not,  somebody  else  will ;  and  if 
our  clients  do  not,  their  competition  will, 
'^e  same  thing  applies  to  our  aggres¬ 
sive  fight  for  local  rates.  Just  as  long 
as  there  is  a  wide  differential  between 
local  and  national,  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  is  going  after  the  local  rate,  and 
just  as  long  as  it  is  available  to  anyone, 
we  all  have  to  get  it,  or  try  to  get  it,  to 
put  our  clients  on  a  plane  of  competitive 
equality.  We  have  no  choice  in  the 
natter. 

“The  advertising  agency  is  an  effective 
siles  force  for  the  publisher,  not  through 
active  selling  effort,  but  in  a  much  more 
substantial  way,  through  steadily  mak- 
a  present  and  a  future  market  for 
his  s^ce.  This  it  does  by  making  ad- 
sertising  successful.  Not  only  is  the 
*8fncy  a  sales  factor  for  the  newspaper 
publisher;  it  is  really  also  an  integral 
part  of  his  manufacturing  process;  it 
inverts  his  raw  material,  white  space 
and  circulation,  into  the  finished  product 
.®^'ertising  influence,  the  only  value 
which  any  advertiser  can  afford  to  buy 
Wy  for  in  the  long  run. 

It  would  improve  our  relations  with 
publishers  very  much  if  they  would  look 
us  in  this  light,  feel  that  they  are 
paying  us  a  commission  to  support  a 


skilled  and  organized  service  rather  than 
for  sending  them  orders  for  space. 

“The  five  hundred  millions  of  business 
handled  by  agencies  in  this  country  is 
an  inadequate  measure  of  the  volume 
originated  and  developed  by  them. 
There  is  also  an  immense  amount  of 
non-commissionable  advertising,  in  news¬ 
papers,  on  billboards,  and  by  mail,  which 
flows  directly  from  agency  effort.  The 
national  appeal  stimulates  local  appeal  of 
very  substantial  proportions ;  agencies 
actively  plan  it  and  often  secure  it.  Con¬ 
sider  what  this  has  been  in  the  motor 
field,  in  the  radio  field,  and  in  household 
and  food  lines.  No  such  volume  would 
exist  without  the  propelling  influence  of 
agency  effort.” 


EXPOSED  LOAN  “SHARKS" 


Seven  Firm*  Cited  by  Tax  Collector 
After  Series  in  S.  F.  Newt 

Citations  for  managers  of  seven 
organizations  marks  to  date  a  campaign 
being  conducted  against  loan  “sharks” 
by  the  San  Francisco  News.  Issuance 
of  the  citations  was  announced  by  Tax 
Collector  Edward  F.  Bryant,  six  of  the 
seven  being  accused  of  failure  to  pay  the 
proper  license. 

The  loan  companies  have,  in  several 
instances,  been  paying  a  “stock  brokers” 
license  fee  of  $12  a  quarter  instead  of  the 
$100  required  of  loan  associations,  it  was 
revealed  in  the  News. 

Persistent  refusal  to  issue  “tickets”  or 
receipts  to  those  making  loans,  enabling 
enforcement  of  payment  of  exorbitant 
sums  and  concealing  evidence  of  their 
asserted  gorging,  was  charged. 


PREDICTED  DECISION 


California  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Irritated  by  News  Story 

Prediction  in  a  widely  circulated  news 
story  that  Alexander  Pantages’  plea  for 
a  retrial  would  be  upheld  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Supreme  Court  occasioned  the  justices 
“great  irritation”  but  did  not  cause  the 
delay  in  announcing  the  decision.  Chief 
Justice  William  H.  Waste  has  declared. 

Shortly  before  the  verdict  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Ralph  Jordan,  International 
News  Service  and  Pacific  Coast  News 
Service  correspondent,  released  a  story 
predicting  accurately  the  court’s  attitude. 
The  story  was  announced  as  “according 
to  information  close  to  the  justices’ 
room.” 


CAYLOR  WRITING  COLUMN 

Art  Caylor,  feature  writer  for  the  San 
Francisco  Nezi's  who  last  year  took  a 
22,000  mile  airplane  trip  into  South 
■America,  is  now  conducting  “The  Light¬ 
house,”  a  daily  column  in  the  News. 


ake  Economy 
Pay  a  Profit 

•  Net  profits  climb  as  operating  costs 
are  reduced.  Cut  composing  room  costs 
with  the  Monomelt  System.  Monomelt 
eliminates  the  metal  furnace;  melts  metal 
but  once;  provides  absolute  temperature 
control;  reduces  dross;  preserves  tin  and 
antimony;  gives  uniform  solid  slugs; 
increases  production;  cuts  dry  mat  and 
plate  make-over.  4.T00  users  report 
substantial  savings  every  year.  Write: 
Monomelt  Company,  1636  Polk  St.  N.  E., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Monomelt 

•  'THE  SINGLE  MEL'nNG 
SYS’TEM  FOR  TYPE  METAL 
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By  Test  and  Ex¬ 
perience  INDIANA 
Continnes  a  Highly 
Profitable  Market 

All  the  well-known  tests  that  have  heen  applied  to 
Indiana  in  determining  its  value  as  a  market  for 
the  nationally  advertised  product  have  invariably 
shown  that  it  ranks  with  the  hest  and  most  profit* 
ahle  in  the  country. 

The  experience  of  the  well-estahlished  adver¬ 
tisers  in  their  continued  use  of  tlie  advertising 
pages  of  Indiana's  leading  daily  newspapers 
increasing  their  appropriation  in  the  good  and  in 
the  so-called  “hard  times,”  is  convincing  evidence 
of  the  stability  of  this  market  and  the  confidence 
these  advertisers  maintain  in  the  Hoosier  con- 
siuners  to  respond  to  the  advertising  appeal  regard¬ 
less  of  the  condition. 

Now  is  the  time  more  than  ever  to  keep  your 
product  before  the  Indiana  consiuner.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Indiana  market  in  earning  and  buying 
power  has  not  been  impaired  through  the  entire 
period  of  depression.  It  still  remains  the  center 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  activity,  furnishing 
splendid  sources  of  income  to  its  great  populace. 

The  leadership  of  Indiana's  outstanding  news¬ 
papers  has  never  been  questioned.  They  reach 
the  buying  power  of  this  rich  state.  They  are  the 
mediiuns  for  the  advertised  product.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  greatest  selling  forces  in  the  entire  Indiana 
area.  They  should  be  used  by  national  advertisers 
seeking  national  distribution. 
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,.(E) 

49,498 

.12 

*In(lianapolis  News . 

.(E) 

136,343 

.27 

*Indianapolis  Star . 

.(M) 

116,890 

.22 

*Indianapolis  Star . 

..(S) 

144,231 

.27 

*Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. ..  (E&M) 

24,118 

.07 

ttMuncie  Star . 

.(M) 

22,623 

.08 

ttMuncie  Star . - . 

..(S) 

15,386 

.06 

ttShelbyville  Democrat . 

..(E) 

4,005 

.025 

*South  Bend  News-Times . 

.(E) 

28,175 

O 

00 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

..(S) 

26,903 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune. . .  (S)  30,048. . 

.(E) 

31,810 

o 

00 

*  A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tt  Government  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 
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J.  H.  FORD,  ADVERTISING 
MAN,  DIES  IN  N.  Y. 

Headed  Automobile  Advertisinc 
Department  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — Started  Hi* 
Career  in  Detroit 


James  H.  Ford,  manager  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  department  of  New 
York  HeroUd  Tribune,  died  imexpectedly 
April  8  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He  was  50  years 
old. 

Mr.  Ford  was  born  in  Port  Sanilac, 
Mich.,  May  19,  1880.  After  attending 
the  public  schools  there  he  went  to 
D«roit  where  he  entered  the  advertising 
field.  Later  he  went  to  Buffalo  where 
he  became  manager  of  the  Buffalo  “Red 
Book”  for  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelley 
Corporation.  After  staying  there  12 
years  he  became  advertising  manager  of 
the'  Buffalo  Commercial.  In  1921  he 
joined  the  Herald  Tribune. 

His  wife,  a  son,  A.  G.  Ford,  his  mother 
and  a  brother,  of  Detroit,  survive. 


©bituarg 


pH  ARLES  LUSTER  BADGER,  62, 
^  assistant  editor  of  the  Carlinville 
(Ill.)  Macoupin  County  Enquirer,  died 
March  31  while  at  his  desk  in  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

Walter  Trow,  53,  lifelong  resident  of 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  from  his  youth 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Daily  Bulletin  until  its  merger  with  the 
Pantograph,  where  he  had  since  been  a 
linotype  operator,  died  April  1. 

Charles  Houser,  70,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lamesa  (Tex.)  Reporter, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Lamesa. 

Harry  B.  Kirkland,  50,  editor  of 
Railway  Purchases  and  Stores,  and  en¬ 
gineer  of  note,  died  Friday,  April  3,  in 
Evanston,  III. 

J.  T.  N.  Braithwaite,  78,  founder  of 
the  Peninsular  Press,  first  newspaper  at 
Marblehead,  O.,  and  later  a  Methodist 
minister,  died  last  week  in  Marblehead. 
His  son,  Willis,  now  operates  the  paper 
as  the  Peninsular  News. 

Roch  a.  Fiset,  grain  market  reporter, 
former  grain  editor  of  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  died  April  1  after 
several  months’  illness.  In  the  last  few 
years  he  had  served  the  Raymon  News 
Bureau. 

Alex  J.  McKinley,  69,  for  36  years 
a  Grant,  Mich.,  funeral  director,  and  for 
the  past  20  years  Grand  Rapids  Herald 
correspondent,  died  at  Butterworth  hos¬ 
pital,  Grand  Rapids,  April  1  after  a  short 
illness. 

John  D.  Flanigan,  65,  for  29  years 
employed  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and  at  one 
time  president  of  Grand  Rapids  Typo¬ 
graphical  union,  No.  39,  died  in  St. 
Mary’s  hospital.  Grand  Rapids,  April  4 
of  pneumonia  and  heart  disease. 

Ned  CoiTRTNEY,  48,  telegraph  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
died  at  St.  Joseph’s  hospital,  Memphis, 
March  31,  of  a  heart  attack.  Courtney 
was  a  native  of  Columbus,  Ind.  He 
joined  the  Commercial  Appeal  17  years 
ago  as  police  reporter.  Later  he  was 
made  tri-states  editor.  He  left  news¬ 
paper  work  to  do  publicity,  but  returned 
later  to  newspaper  work.  He  was  un¬ 
married. 

Philip  B.  Gro\-e,  49,  for  the  past  11 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day,  died  April  2,  after 
a  lingering  illness.  Prior  to  going  to 
New  I^ndon  in  1916,  Mr.  Grove  was  for 
several  years  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Atlantic  City  dailies. 

Charlf_s  Edward  Daskum,  father  of 
Miss  Celia  Daskum,  secretary  to  William 
J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  Republican  and  Sun¬ 
day  Republican,  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  Thomaston,  Conn. 

Joseph  F.  Bolan,  64,  a  proofreader 
on  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  pre¬ 
viously  connected  with  several  maga¬ 


zines,  died  April  5  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hospital,  New  York. 

William  Alexander  McIndoe,  59, 
foreman  of  the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch's  printing  dei)artment,  and 
active  in  local  politics,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Union  City. 

A.  J.  McGehee,  father  of  Mrs.  George 
Morris,  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  Even¬ 
ing  Appeal,  died  April  4  at  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  following  a  heart  attack  suffered 
the  preceding  day. 

Raymond  Faris,  33,  brother  of  Barry 
Faris,  general  news  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  died  recently  in 
Denver. 

Walter  H.  Gaither,  63,  former  politi¬ 
cal  writer  on  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  and 
later  on  the  Dispatch,  died  last  week  at 
his  home  in  Harrisburg.  Recently  he 
was  engaged  in  the  bonding  business. 

Joseph  C.  Murphy,  former  publisher 
of  the  Bainbridge  (O.)  Observer,  died 
this  week  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis. 

Leopold  Jaggi,  80,  publisher  of  the 
Nebraska  Biene,  German  newspaper  at 
Columbus,  Neb.,  for  many  years,  died 
April  4. 

Frank  P.  Corrick,  65,  chief  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
Nebraska  legislature,  now  in  session, 
died  April  4.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Cozad  (Neb.)  Tribune  from  1892  to 
1906. 

John  J.  M’Nally,  formerly  drama 
editor,  Boston  Herald,  and  in  later  years 
a  successful  playwright,  died  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn  recently.  He  was  76  years 
of  age. 

Charles  M.  Grayson,  Sr.,  72,  for  40 
years  employed  in  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  composing  room,  died  April  6.  In 
1928  Mr.  Grayson  received  a  commission 
from  Gov.  Flem  D.  Sampson  of  Kentucky 
appointing  him  as  an  aide-de-camp  on  his 
staff  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

Delbert  A.  Valentine,  75,  clerk  of 
the  Kansas  supreme  court,  and  former 
newspaper  owner,  died  last  week  while 
visiting  in  Kansas  City.  Appointed  clerk 
in  1899,  Mr.  Valentine  continued  in  that 
position  year  after  year,  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  editing  the  Clay  Center 
(Kan.)  Times,  which  he  owned  until 
four  years  ago. 

Rolla  R.  Roth  well,  57,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Moberly  (Mo.)  Daily  .Moni¬ 
tor,  and  mayor  of  Moberly  for  six  terms, 
died  April  1  in  a  restaurant  at  Moberly. 

Charles  K.  Will  young,  37,  employed 
in  the  art  department  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  the  past  five  years,  died  while 
at  work  in  the  Times  Annex  April  8. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  World  \\  ar. 

Edward  L.  (^xidridge,  65,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Weymouth  (Mass.) 
Item,  died  at  his  home  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
April  8.  He  had  been  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  many  years,  starting  with  the 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger. 

Garret  S.  Wyckoff,  editor  of  the 
Eatontown  (N.J^  Weekly,  died  April  7 
at  his  home  in  ^tontown.  Fifty  years 
ago  he  became  editor  of  the  Eatontoum 
Advertiser,  which  later  became  the 
Weekly. 

Thomas  C.  Reynolds,  71,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milford  (Del.)  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company,  died  April  8. 

Frank  Eugene  Martin,  51  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Berlin  (Md.)  Times, 
weekly,  which  he  purchased  in  1928  after 
a  career  on  eastern  dailies,  died  in  his 
office  April  7. 

Raymond  G.  Stewart,  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Tribune ,  labor 
weekly,  a  leader  in  R^ublican  politics  in 
Iowa,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Press  Association,  died 
in  Cedar  Rapids  April  8. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  KILLED 

Fay  A.  Wright,  35,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long  Island  City  (N.Y.) 
Long  Island  Star,  was  killed  at  Darien. 
Conn.,  April  5  on  the  Bostem  Post  road 
when  the  automobile  in  which  he  and 
Malcolm  C.  Canner,  25,  his  assistant, 
were  riding,  was  struck  by  another  car. 
Mr.  Canner,  driver  of  the  car,  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  The  driver  of  the  other 
car  was  held  in  $2,500  bail. 


“DEAD”  WOMAN  REVIVES 
AFTER  OBITUARY  APPEARS 
T  OUD  sobs  of  a  daughter  revived 
a  103-year-old  Lima  (O.)  woman 
last  week,  two  days  after  she  was 
reported  dead  and  after  death  no¬ 
tices  had  been  placed  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  woman,  Mrs.  Lorena 
Wolfe,  bad  been  in  a  coma  two 
days  when  she  was  pronounced 
dead.  When  a  daughter,  Mrs.  May 
Moore,  of  Toledo,  entered  the  room 
and  cried  aloud,  the  aged  woman 
opened  her  eyes  and  spoke.  She 
survived  for  several  days,  although 
in  a  coma  most  of  the  time. 


FRED  HEISKELL  RITES 


State  Offices  Closed  During  Funeral  of 
Late  Arkansas  Editor 

Funeral  rites  for  Fred  Heiskell,  late 
managing  editor  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  who  died  suddenly 
March  31,  were  held  April  1  at  his  late 
residence.  In  respect  to  his  memory, 
offices  in  the  state  capitol,  city  halls  of 
Little  Rock  and  North  Little  Rock  and 
the  courthouse  were  closed. 

Active  pallbearers  included  three  of 
the  Gazette  staff,  Charles  T.  Davis,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  W.  C.  Allsopp,  national 
advertising  manager,  and  Clyde  L.  Dew, 
night  managing  editor,  and  among  the 
honorary  pallb^rers  were  Fred  W.  All¬ 
sopp,  co-owner  and  general  manager,  and 
Elmer  Grant,  veteran  foreman  of  the 
composing  room. 


T.  W.  LEQUATTE 


Executive  Vice  President  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America  Dies 

T.  W.  LeQuatte,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  died  April  5  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore.  He  was  58  years 
old. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Rock  Island 
County,  Ill.,  and  spent  his  entire  career 
in  advertising.  He  was  for  many  years 
advertising  manager  of  Successful  Farm¬ 
ing,  at  Des  Moines,  and  later  became 
publisher  of  Farm  Life,  in  Spencer,  Ind. 
He  had  wide  contacts  among  advertising 
men  all  over  the  country. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  for  the  funeral. 


NELSON  S.  GREENSFELDER 

Nelson  S.  Greensfelder,  advertising 
manager,  Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  died  in  that  city  April 
5.  He  was  bom  in  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  40 
years  ago,  a  son  of  Judge  J.  B.  Greens¬ 
felder.  Following  graduation  from  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  in  1913,  he 
engaged  in  mining  in  the  West  for  a 
few  years.  Subsequently  he  joined  Her¬ 
cules  as  a  salesman,  later  transferring  to 
the  advertising  department,  and  becoming 
manager  in  1925.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  National  Industrial 
.advertisers  Association  and  served  a 
term  as  president. 


NATHAN  FRANK 

Nathan  Frank,  former  U.S.  Repre¬ 
sentative,  wealthy  real  estate  owner  and 
lawyer,  and  the  founder  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star  as  a  dailv  paper,  died  in  the  Jewish 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  April  5  at  the  age  of 
79.  The  Daily  Star  was  developed  from 
a  weekly,  Sunday  Sayings.  After  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle  in  1905, 
Mr.  Frank  sold  the  property.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  for 
56  years.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
18^  and  re-elected  in  1888. 


CONTINUING  “ABE  MARTIN" 

The  pungent  witticisms  of  the  late 
Kin  Hubbard  will  live  again  in  the 
columns  of  the  Indiattapolis  News.  The 
News  has  invited  some  of  Hubbard’s 
warmest  friends  to  select  what  they  re¬ 
gard  as  his  most  humorous  and  philoso¬ 
phical  sayings.  The  list  includes  O.  O. 
McIntyre,  Chic  Sale,  Booth  Tarkington, 
and  others.  The  sayings  will  occupy  the 
place  long  held  by  Abe  Martin  at  the  top 
of  the  back  page  of  the  News. 


STORE  PROMOTION  MEN 
TO  MEET  WITH  A.F.A. 

Retail  Dry  Good*  Association  Greip 

Plan  "Laboratory  Sessions" _ 

Other  Group  Convention* 
Listed 


The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associatk® 
will  hold  its  June  conference  in  coo. 
junction  with  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Fedta 
tion  of  America,  to  be  held  June  14  to 
18  in  New  York  City. 

Kenneth  Collins,  executive  vice-presj. 
dent  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  who  is  chair, 
man  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
made  this  announcement  and  said  that 
plans  were  under  way  for  three  or  four 
“laboratory  sessions”  in  addition  to  tht 
general  A.F.A.  sessions.  At  these 
laboratory  sessions,  he  said,  generalitiu 
would  be  shelved  in  favor  of  “concrftt 
and  tangible  promotional  ideas.” 

Other  group  sessions  to  be  held  in  con- 
nection  with  the  A.F.A.  convention  are: 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Av 
sociation.  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  magazine  repit- 
sentatives.  International  Trade  Confer¬ 
ence,  Public  Utilities  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation,  broadcast  advertisers.  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Conference,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Typographers  of  America,  Envelope 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Ameria 
Manufacturers  Merchandise  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association,  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Marketing  and  Advertising, 
religious  press  department,  and  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Publishers  Association. 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  New  York,  generul 
chairman  of  the  program  committee,  has 
announced  the  program  theme  as  “For 
a  ILetter  Understanding  of  Advertising." 

“In  a  year  when  all  business  is  being 
put  to  the  test,”  said  Mr.  Sumner,  “h 
is  especially  appropriate  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  advertising  as  a  sound  con¬ 
structive  business  force  be  clarified  to 
those  who  use  it  and  who  consciously 
or  unconsciously  benefit  by  it. 

“Spectacular  advertising  stunts,  ques¬ 
tionable  advertising  practices,  contro¬ 
versies  over  paid  testimonials — such  sen¬ 
sational  features  as  these  attract  atten¬ 
tion  and  arouse  an  inordinate  amount  of 
comment  and  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Yet,  all  the  while,  day  in 
and  day  out,  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  in  business  and  agricultural 
publications,  through  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  and  on  the  air,  sound  constructive 
advertising  is  performing  an  indispens¬ 
able  service  in  economically  distributing 
goixls  for  the  manufacturer  and  mer¬ 
chant,  in  bringing  to  the  public  an  in¬ 
telligence  regarding  products  and  methods 
that  raise  our  whole  standard  of  living. 

“It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  June 
convention  to  bring  to  the  public  a  better 
understanding  of  advertising  in  its  truest 
sense.  Successful  manufacturers,  mer¬ 
chants.  bankers  and  educators  will  P«- 
sent  the  real  story  of  what  advertising 
is  and  what  it  does.  They  will  empha¬ 
size  especially  the  function  it  performs 
in  times  like  these  when  the  true  values 
of  advertising  become  more  important 
than  ever  before.” 


CHARLES  H.  VANDERHOOF 

Charles  H.  Vanderhoof,  66,  manager 
of  the  New  York  Timer  syndicate  depart; 

ment  for  the  last  20  years,  died  .April  -' 
in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York.  Mr 
Vanderhoof  was  for  many  years  an  op^ 
ator  for  the  Western  Union.  Later  1* 
entered  the  office  of  the  San 
Examiner,  and  was  afterwards  with  tne 
Inter-Ocean  News  Service  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Chicago.  He  came  to 
New  York  in  1905  and  joined  the  Times 
in  the  wire  room  in  1907. 


RALPH  W.  McCARTY 

Ralph  W.  McCarty.  43,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Frankfort  (Ind.) 
ing  Times,  died  suddenly  April  2  at  B 
home  after  a  heart  attack  soon 
tiring.  McCarty  had  been  with  the  lim« 
for  18  years,  five  as  night  editor  and 
years  as  advertising  manager. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
jor  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  jor  payment. 


UNDER  the  heading  “Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Newcomer”  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily 
Courier  regularly  lists  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  residents  of  the  city, 
obtaining  information  from  records  of 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Association. — L. 

g.m. 

Almost  every  city  of  any  size  has  one 
or  more  “sparks,”  civilians  who  answer 
all  alarms  at  all  hours.  Sometimes  they 
are  women.  Many  of  them  have  special 
alarm  signals  in  their  homes.  The 
deputy  chiefs,  as  a  rule,  know  them  in¬ 
timately.  Have  a  reporter  get  their 
names,  interview  them  and  a  good  fea¬ 
ture  should  result. — R.D.F. 


ROBERTSON  RELATES 
WATTERSON  STORY 


Editor  of  LouUyille  Courier-Journal 
Recall*  Anecdote  of  the  Late  “Marte 
Henry,”  When  the  Famous  Editor 
Considered  Firing  Himself 


“Debs  of  Other  Days”  is  the  title  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal  gave  to  a  series 
of  photos  it  ran  daily  on  the  socjety 
page.  Pictures  were  of  present  society 
leaders  at  the  time  of  their  debuts,  and 
were  accompanied  by  descriptions  of 
the  “coming-out”  parties.  Late  photos 
of  their  daughters,  if  any,  also  were 
used. — D.  R.  Bowles. 


In  Des  Moines,  when  new  business 
men  come  to  the  city  to  make  it  their 
home  the  Register  and  Tribune  run 
their  photograph  under  the  head  “Intro¬ 
ducing”  and  underneath  the  picture  a 
short  description  of  the  man’s  business 
in  Des  Moines  and  from  what  city  he 
came  is  given. — H.  Wilbur  Poison. 


The  “help  wanted”  column  on  the 
classified  page  probably  will  show  that 
many  jobs  are  going  begging,  despite 
unemployment  conditions.  Most  of  them 
ask  for  salesmen,  of  course,  but  there 
usually  are  many  seeking  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  and  revealing  other  open¬ 
ings. — Wm.  C.  Stewart. 


Mitchell  Woodbury,  drama  editor, 
Toledo  Times,  has  attracted  wide  inter¬ 
est  to  his  Sunday  drama  section  by  turn¬ 
ing  over  his  column,  "Strolling  Around,” 
to  veteran  Toledo  theater  men  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sundays.  They  write  of  theatri¬ 
cal  history  in  Toledo  and  other  cities 
under  the  heading  “Memory  Lane.” — 
R.P.O. 


The  sporting  department  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American  is  running  a 
daily  series  of  unidentified  cuts  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  local  sporting  circles  putting  addi¬ 
tional  interest  in  the  sports  pages.  It 
makes  a  good  promotion  feature. — (Thick 
Kelley. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
^  specialized  technical  skill, 
V  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economies  and  efifi- 
^  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  BuiUmgs, 
PrtSucHom,  OperaHan, 

Surveys,  Vuluuiioiu. 

<20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Harrison  Robertson,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  speak¬ 
ing  over  the  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
radio  station  WHAS  recently  told  a  new 
anecdote  concerning  the  late  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  the  famous  editor. 

“Marse  Henry,”  Mr.  Robertson  said, 
wrote  only  when  he  felt  like  it,  and  often 
after  several  weeks’  inactivity  would 
turn  out  a  great  number  of  editorials. 

One  time,  when  Mr.  Robertson  was 
making  up  the  editorial  page,  he  found 
that  he  had  to  leave  one  of  Mr.  Watter- 
son’s  many  editorials  on  the  galleys.  It 
was  subsequently  forgotten. 

Mr.  Watterson,  on  going  over  the  old 
matter  years  later,  came  across  the  dis¬ 
carded  editorial.  “Who  wrote  this  blank- 
ety  blank  rot?”  he  asked  Mr.  Robertson. 
On  being  informed  that  Watterson  him¬ 
self  was  the  author,  the  famous  editor 
said : 

“The  son-of-a-gun !  He  ought  to  be 
fired !” 

Discussing  his  own  work,  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  told  of  how  carefully  he  goes  over 
the  Courier- Journal’s  editorials  in  proof, 
to  see  that  they  are  written  in  good  Eng¬ 
lish  and  free  from  grammatical  errors. 

“But  some  mornings,”  he  added,  “when 
I  pick  up  the  paper  and  look  over  edi¬ 
torials  of  my  own  I  am  horrified  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  them  some  mistake  which  I 
correct  in  the  work  of  others.  It  is  then 
that  I  invoke  this  poem,  my  favorite  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  check  to  any  tendency  on 
my  part  to  a  superiority  complex,  in 
plainer  words,  to  ‘big  head.’  That  potent 
poem  runs : 

"Behold  the  happy  moron; 

He  doesn’t  give  a  damn. 

I  rtnsh  I  were  a  moron — 

My  God!  Perhaps  I  am!” 


In  making  up  graphs  and  charts  that 
have  to  do  with  your  state  government 
or  statistics,  using  the  boundary  of  the 
state  as  an  outline  for  the  drawing  in¬ 
stead  of  the  conventional  oblong  border 
'sill  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  is  often  regarded  as  dull — 
Wes  W.  Dunlap. 


A  humorous  story  to  relieve  the  sober 
depression  news  can  be  obtained  by  ask¬ 
ing  barbers  in  downtown  office  build¬ 
ings  whether  the  depression  has  caused 
business  men  to  become  gray  and  bald. 
-N.W.Q. 


C/oniplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
jor  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  jor  payment.  ^ 


iiTJUY  Union  Made  Goods  in  Brock- 
■L'  ton  and  Vicinity”  is  the  title  of 
a  new  special  page  layout  being  used 
by  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Enterprise.  “Patronize  your  local  store 
— and  buy  union  made  merchandise”  is 
the  admonition  in  one  corner,  at  the  top, 
with  “Reducing  income  of  labor  is  not  a 
remedy  for  business  depression ;  rather 
it  is  a  direct  and  contributing  cause”  in 
the  other.  The  page  includes  many  of 
the  trade  unions  in  the  city,  and  several 
merchants  and  other  friends  of  organized 
labor. — P. 


and  what  it  accomplished  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  under  the  contributor’s  signature. 
The  “testimonials”  are  used  in  a  one 
column  box  in  the  news  columns. — A.H. 
H. 


BROADCASTING  COMICS 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  that 
“Little  Orphan  Annie,”  Chicago  Tribune 
comic  by  Harold  Gray,  was  to  become  a 
feature  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Chain,  the  Tribune  reveals  that  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley,”  by  Frank  King,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  WGN  radio  station  listeners. 
The  Tribune  comics,  with  Harold  Teen, 
by  Carl  Ed,  consist  of  characterizations 
of  the  pen  and  ink  characters  with  spe¬ 
cial  continuity.  Harold  Teen  and  Orphan 
Annie  have  been  on  WGN,  Tribune  sta¬ 
tion,  for  some  time. 


OREGON  RATE  BOOK  OUT 

The  new  Oregon  Newspaper  Rate 
book,  compiled  by  Arne  G.  Rae,  field 
manager  of  the  Oregon  State  Editorial 
Association,  has  been  released.  The 
book  is  a  complete  index  of  information 
regarding  the  entire  state.  It  includes 
general,  classified,  reader  and  political 
rates,  column  widths,  lengths  and  num¬ 
ber,  and  other  material. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


“JUST  THE  MAN 

WE  WANTED!” 

That  it  the  usual  way  it  is  put 
by  employers  who  have  turned 
to  the  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  to  fill 
their  editorial  or  business  staff 
needs. 

Executives  are  coming  to  de¬ 
pend  more  and  more  upon  the 
Bureau.  It  saves  them  time  by 
putting  them  in  touch  with 
men  possessing  the  right  quali¬ 
fications.  It  serves  them 
promptlyl  It  costs  them 
nothing! 

If  you  need  a  man  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  and  experience, 
write  or  wire  John  G.  Earbart, 
Director,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


A  Fall  River,  Mass.,  automobile  wash¬ 
ing,  cleaning  and  polishing  service  is  try¬ 
ing  an  interesting  stunt  in  newspaper 
advertising  to  obtain  new  customers. 
Each  week  five  registration  numbers  are 
picked  at  random  and  free  servicing  is 
offered  to  the  owners  of  these  cars  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  week.  Readers  are  urged  to 
“Watch  This  Space  Every  Saturday.” 
— C. 


The  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Leader  recently 
ran  a  “Bread  and  Butter”  page.  Several 
bakers  and  creameries  stood  the  expense 
and  included  was  an  editorial  about  this 
business  locally. — J.A.R. 


A  volume  of  Spring  advertising  may 
be  obtained  on  the  spring  travel  motif, 
featuring  trunks,  bags,  overnight  cases, 
wardrobe  trunks,  week-end  cases,  suit¬ 
cases  and  all  manner  of  modern  luggage. 
— C.L. 


San  Francisco  Examiner  is  increasing 
linage  by  promoting  an  “Oldest  cus¬ 
tomer”  contest  among  several  of  the 
city’s  oldest  firms.  Cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  individual  or  family 
producing  documentary  evidence  of  be¬ 
ing  the  oldest  customer. — G.C.M. 


“Certified  Values  for  Saturday  Only” 
is  the  way  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  played  up  a  special  page  of 
copy  from  Worcester  merchants  in  an 
“End  of  the  Sea.son  Sale.” — P. 


“Testimonials”  provide  ideal  copy  for 
classified  promotion.  We  offer  a  prem¬ 
ium  in  the  form  of  a  new  or  renewal 
subscription  for  every  “True  Story”  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  understood  that  the  con¬ 
tributor’s  name  will  not  be  used  if  he  or 
she  so  designates,  but  the  incident  re¬ 
cording  the  facts  about  the  advertisement 


Productions. . . 

Each  department  ef¬ 
ficiently  planned.  All 
departments  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  each 
other.  Speedy  and 
economical  produc¬ 
tion  the  logical  result. 

Robert  W  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Spttialixing  in  Sewspaper  Engineering 
1001  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
IS  used  by 
Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A»k  thnm  about  It 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 

Chicafo:  111  West  Washiofton 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  Newe  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  FrnncUeo:  First  National 


m. 


Bank  Building 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Manager 
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WROTE  HUMOR  COLUMN 
IN  SHADOW  OF  DEATH 

Harold  Faller,  Huntington  (W.Va.)> 
Advertiser  Writer,  Given  Up  as 
Hopeless  Case,  Continued  His 
Quips  from  His  Sick  Bed 

By  Roy  Lee  Harmon 
The  story  of  a  man  who  has  held 
death  at  bay  and  kept  a  community 
laughing  for  six  years — that  is  the  story 


Harold  Faller 

of  Harold  Faller,  author  of  the  “Chatter¬ 
box”  column  in  the  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Advertiser  and  Sunday  Herald-Adz’er- 
tiser. 

For  six  years  Faller  has  been  writing 
his  sparkling  column  under  an  unusually 
heavy  physical  handicap.  During  those 
years  the  readers  of  the  Advertiser  have 


been  turning  to  the  “Chatterbox”  for 
their  daily  mead  of  wit  and  wisdom, 
never  suspecting  they  were  being  regaled 
by  an  invalid  living  in  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Faller’s  struggle  began  in  1909,  when 
at  the  age  of  24  he  contracted  tubercu¬ 
losis  complicated  with  heart  disease.  The 
doctors  agreed  that  he  could  not  possibly 
recover.  But  Faller  had  a  determination 
to  get  well.  It  took  him  three  years,  but 
he  did  it. 

Then  followed  a  decade  of  active 
newspaper  work  which  was  terminated 
by  another  apparently  hopeless  break¬ 
down  in  the  winter  of  1922-23. 

In  the  fall  of  1924  Faller  returned  to 
work.  At  first  he  came  to  the  office  for 
only  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  pinch-hitting 
for  the  editor,  who  was  out  of  the  city 
on  a  political  mission.  Then  the  Sunday 
editor  quit  and  he  took  over  that  job. 
His  strength  returned  gradually,  but  not 
enough  to  climb  the  single  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  editorial  rooms.  Every  morning 
the  janitor  would  take  him  up  on  the 
freight  elevator. 

After  handling  the  Sunday  copy  for  a 
year  Faller  created  the  “Chatterbox”  as 
an  added  responsibility.  It  proved  pop¬ 
ular  from  the  start.  But  the  strain  of 
the  work  eventually  proved  too  much 
for  his  heart.  One  afternoon  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1927,  Faller  pitched  out  of  the  chair 
in  his  private  office.  Nobody  saw  him 
fall  and  he  said  nothing  about  it.  He 
struggled  up,  steadied  himself,  walked 
out  to  the  city  desk,  quietly  advised  the 
city  editor  he  was  feeling  “sort  of  bad” 
and  asked  him  to  call  a  taxi.  But  the 
city  editor  saw  more  than  Faller  told. 
He  called  the  taxi  and  took  the  stricken 
man  home. 

Faller  did  not  come  back  to  the  office 


MAKE-UP  STONES,  ROLLERS 
FORM  GRAVESTONE 

The  newspaper  tools  used  by  the 
late  W.  E.  Cilligand,  founder 
of  the  Baird  (Tex.)  Star  43  years 
ago  and  its  editor  until  his  death 
two  years  ago,  have  been  fashioned 
into  a  gravestone  and  placed  over 
his  grave  in  the  cemetery  at  Baird. 

Two  make-up  stones  were  used. 
One  is  imbedded  in  a  base  of  con¬ 
crete  which  covers  the  grave.  On 
top  of  this  stone  was  placed  a 
smaller  stone  of  marble,  also  a 
part  of  the  Star’s  equipment. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  stone  is 
placed  a  marker  of  Texas  granite 
on  which  is  engraved  the  name, 
dates  and  the  Masonic  emblem. 
To  reinforce  the  marker,  iron  bars, 
the  roller  cores  and  frames  from 
the  old  Prouty  printing  press  on 
which  the  Baird  Star  was  printed 
for  39  years,  were  used. 


for  nearly  a  year.  But  his  column  never 
missed  a  day.  And  few  of  his  readers 
ever  learned  that  for  days  at  a  time  his 
shafts  of  humor  were  penned  in  a  bed 
from  which  the  doctors  hinted  there  was 
no  escape. 

“When  the  doctor  gives  up  hope,”  he 
once  wrote,  “that  means  there  is  no  hope 
— for  the  doctor.” 

Faller  fired  his  doctors,  and  instead  of 
hiring  new  ones,  took  over  the  job  him¬ 
self,  prescribing  only  one  medicine — 
sunshine.  Judging  from  his  present  ap¬ 
pearance  his  medicine  has  virtually  cured 
him. 

Mr.  Faller,  tanned  to  a  golden  brown, 


comes  back  to  the  office  every  day  now 
And  he  does  not  ride  the  freight  elevator 

He  does  his  column  at  home  regularly 
but  he  can’t  resist  a  daily  trip  to  the  city 
room.  _  ’ 

STUDENTS  EDIT  WEEKLIES 

University  of  Missouri  Daily  Holds 
Leases  on  Three  Papers 

By  acquiring  control  through  leases  of 
the  Col  u  m  bia  Herald-Statesman,  the 
Sturgeon  Leader  and  the  Centralia  Con- 
rier,  the  school  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  is  the  first  school 
to  have  its  own  rural  weekly  newspapers 
for  providing  professional  training  in 
that  particular  field  of  journalism.  The 
leases  were  made  some  months  ago 
through  the  University  of  Missouri  Pub- 
lishing  Association,  publishers  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Daily  Missourian.  The  three 
papers  are  issued  in  the  Missourian  plant 
in  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall. 

All  the  editorial,  makeup  and  adver¬ 
tising  work  on  these  publications  is  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  school  of 
journalism  by  students  enrolled  in  cotin- 
try  newspaper  production  classes.  Omar 
D.  Gray,  for  many  years  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sturgeon  Leader,  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  general  manager. 

RADIO  LINK  COMPLETED 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  has 
completed  an  affiiliation  with  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KEX  of  that  city.  It  broadcast  a 
dedicatory  program  and  held  open  house 
at  its  studios  on  April  5.  Newspapen 
in  that  city  are  showing  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  the  radio.  The  Oregon  Journal 
recently  bought  an  interest  in  KOIN  and 
the  Oregonian  long  has  been  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  KGW. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 


Berry-MingleCo.^inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Av«.  at  23rd  St. 


D«»lgn*rt  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

Spwclalittt  in  selection  and  sale 
ofmachinery  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

Coniultonta  in  construction,  de¬ 
sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 
of  buildings  to  meet  the  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

A  Qualify  Purchase  is,  after  all, 

the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economy 


BLANKETS 

of  all 

KINDS 

FOR  PRESS  AND 

STEREOTYPE  ROOM 

PRESS  ROOM  PASTE 

MAILING  ROOM  PASTE 

STEREO.  MATRIX  PASTE 

CORK  MOLDING  BLANKETS 

American  Publishers  Supply 
P.O.  Box  131 
West  Lynn,  Mass. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G«B  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


TAese  are  the  famous  Users  of  the 

“OT  ANT”  matrix 
vjwoo  vjin.iv  1  rolling  machine 


Chicago  Daily  News 
{Z  machines) 

Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(,Z  machines) 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

iZ  machines) 
Globe-Democrat,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Post,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Times-Picavune,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nichi-Nichi,  Kobe.  Japan 
Record .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Times-Press,  Akron.  O. 
News,  Buffalo,  N .  Y. 
Citiaen,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Express,  London,  Eng. 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn. 
News,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Times-Union,  Rochester, 
New  York 


Dispatch.  Columbut.O. 
News- Bee,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Tribune.  BeaverFalli,  Pa. 
Eagle.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Courier- Express, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Detroit  Daily,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

News,  New  York  City, 

N.  V. 

Northwestern,  Ohakoab. 
Wis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press, 
Winnipeg.  Can. 
Times-Star,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio 

Press-Scimitar. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Journal-Herald. 

Dayton.  Ohio 
Chronicle,  San  Frandaco, 
Calif. 

Telegram.  Toronto,  Can. 
News,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mala  OSat  *  Faalanr . FlalaMS.  «.  I. 

Nf«  Yark  OSaa . BMtv  Braaduair 

Cklaata  OSaa . tiaaadaaafe  Blaak 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stayi 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  G>. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 


This  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT”  moulds  dry  man 
faster,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

CHICAGO  SANMANCISCO 
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Classified  Advertising 

RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Ca»h  with  Order) 
1  Time - 50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .75  per  line 

4  Times - 60  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line 


u/Mte  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
Mr  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
.wrtion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  4  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


keel  Bargains— Weeklips  with  and  without  Job 
nlsnts  in  Kentucky.  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
{•.nnuTlvaniii,  Rhode  Isiand  and  Virginia.  All 
esrnlnk  dividends.  J.  R.  Shale,  Times  Bulld- 
isg.  New  York.  _ 

kewipsper  Brokerage— Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

nil  ii  a  buyers’  market.  If  you  want  to  buy 
a  newspaper,  or  want  to  sell  one,  write  me. 
Newspapers  only:  no  Job  shops.  References 
from  all  sections.  Len  W.  Felghner,  News- 
^per  Broker.  Nashville.  Mich. 


Advertising  Promotion 


Frank  McCabe,  48.'>  First  Street.  Brooklyn, 
S.  y..  ex|ierlenced  classitied  advertising  builder, 
for  engagements;  conduct  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Exceptional  Beml-Weekly  in  a  beautiful  Kastern 
town  of  over  -t.POO  (lupulutlou.  A  rare  oii- 
portunlty  for  publisher  to  buy  business  worth 
while.  tl.y.tXIO  cash  re<iuired,  balance  deferred. 
No  brokers.  Address  1‘ubllsher,  care  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertising  Corimration,  317  I’ine 
'  Street,  Williamsport,  I*a. 


For  Bale — .Neml-weekly  newspaiter,  well  estab- 
llsherl  Circulation  3(HI0.  IxK'ated  in  I’letimont 
section  of  North  Carolina.  Publisher  has  other 
plans  in  near  future.  Limit  down  payment. 
115,000.(10.  Apply  B-6.S4,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Daily  Rewapaper  wanted  in  city  of  8,(X)0  to 
15.(KtO.  Exclusive  field  or  one  which  may  be 
merged,  middle  west.  Sell  your  property  for 
rash  direct  to  experienced  men.  Write  to  B-66tl, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Daily  newspaper  wanted  in  city  10,000  to 
100,(100  within  500  miles  New  York.  Evening 
Held  preferred.  Would  also  consider  buying 
pert  Interest  and  assume  general  managership. 
Can  supply  excellent  references.  Replies  kept 
conlldentiBl.  Write  B-600,  EMitor  4  Ihiblisher. 


Wanted — .Small  paying  daily  in  Wisconsin, 
llinnesota,  or  the  Dakotas.  Have  all  cash  for 
real  bargain.  Box  B-6N2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Daily  wanted— Western  city,  10,000  to  20.0(K», 
preferred.  Might  consider  partnership.  Elmer 
Diehr,  0141  Houston,  Chicago. 


Circalation  IVomotion 


Over  90%  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on  daily 
aewapapere  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com- 
pany.  The  dependable,  self-flnancing  PART- 
WWE  plan  campaign  is  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re- 
•ulti  that  have  never  been  equalled  in  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  Is 
clean  circulation.  Every  subscription  verified 
by  the  publisher  or  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
■or  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire. 
Of  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
aurvey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
of  Ita  possibilities — without  obligation.  The 
,  "**•  I’artlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Iislltnipolla. 


Elditorial — Press  Service 


On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlamtio  City 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play. 
Arrivals  —  local,  foreign  —  if  desired.  Conven¬ 
tions.  Assignments.  Photos.  O.  Lcimbach. 
Press  Service.  310  Schwebro  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  manager  and  also  a  circulation 
manager  wanted  for  a  foreign  language  paper. 
Americans  and  go-getters  desired.  Only  live 
wires  apply.  Deliver,  and  name  your  own 
salary.  B-(i43,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Advertising  Promotion  syndicate  wanted  by  the 
Philadelphia  L’Opinione.  Circulation  over 
37,000,  mostly  among  Italians.  No  competition. 
Paper  la  over  25  years  old.  ‘‘Tell  You  Where” 
please  send  new  address.  Write  to  Vito  Baldi, 
business  manager,  care  of  L’Opinione.  1011  S. 
8th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Advortislng — 2  or  3  good  live  advertising  solici¬ 
tors  wanted,  who  can  make  attractive  lay¬ 
outs,  write  intelligent  copy  and  then  sell  it. 
Prefer  men  under  38  from  cities  of  less  than 
200,000  who  are  accustomed  to  fight  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Modest  salary  at  the  beginning  but  won¬ 
derful  future  for  right  men.  Send  samples  of 
Ia,v-outs  and  copy  with  following  Information; 
Age,  name  and  location  of  last  three  positions, 
how  long  in  each  place  and  why  you  left. 
Whether  married  or  single  and  lowest  salary 
you  will  accept  at  start.  Enclose  recent  pic¬ 
ture.  Address  Charlie  Miller,  General  Manager, 
The  States,  New  Orleans,  Luiisiana. 

Capable  youngster  for  Managing  Editor  and  Ed¬ 
itorial  Writer,  one  who  desires  a  future  and  is 
willing  to  work  at  reasonable  salary  to  start. 
.Such  man  has  prospects  of  good  future  in  a 
city  that  offers  ideal  living  conditions.  Give 
in  first  letter  age.  experlenee,  lowest  salary 
aeeeptahle  anti  neeeasary  information.  B-6IM), 
Editor  4  Pnbliaher. 

Classified  telephone  sales  girls  for  large  metro- 
Iiolitan  newspa|)er  in  Central  New  York.  Un- 
naiinl  opportunity  for  aggressive.  exi)erience<l 
Classified  salespen|ile.  Salary  and  bonus  to 
start.  Write  about  your  experlenee,  age,  edu¬ 
cation.  references,  etc.,  and  send  snap-shot  of 
yourself.  Ito\  B-(IS8,  FNIitor  &  Publisher. 

Copy  Desk  and  utility  man  for  Iniiiortant  dally 
in  Southeast.  Must  be  first  class  copy  reader 
and  Bll-ronnd  newspaperman,  eapable  of  filling 
more  lm|)ortnnt  position  if  needwi.  Box  B-CsS.'i, 
Editor  &  I’lihlialier. 

Reporter  fnr  one  ■>!  North  Carolina's  largest 
dailies.  Onl.y  thoroughly  eomiH'teiit.  experi¬ 
enced  and  relialde  men  need  aiHily.  Box 
B  087.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor  for  evening  pa|>er  in  Southern 
eomiminit.r  of  75.000.  .Must  be  seasoneil  news- 
pni>erman.  steady,  and  come  well  recommended. 
Box  B-08fl.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accountant  —  Amlltor — StntiHtioian — Annlyaor — 
A.H.C.  Recorder.  Home  delivery  at  minimum 
ooRt.  Mall  and  dealer  promotion.  Pn>ductit»n 
Rehedulea.  Eliminate  waRte.  Graduate  Rentley 
School  of  Accountancy  and  Finance.  Married. 
D.W.W.  Veteran.  Do  not  overhwk  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  Interview  thin  man.  It  will  be 
to  your  advantatre.  B-ikR3,  Editor  &  rubllsher. 

Advertitins  Manager— 1!0  yean*’  experience  on 
3  RUccesHful  eastern  papers.  tfisHi  perminallty, 
excellent  salesman,  copy  writer,  enthusiastic, 
diplomatic  and  creative  mind;  (tood  leader  of 
men.  Know  merchandisim;  and  promotion  iiieth- 
o<1r.  Exceptional  experience  (»n  spe<dal  pa^e 
featurea.  A-1  references.  Keasimable  salary.  Go 
anywhere.  In  New  York  conventlfin  week- 
address  available  at  Editor  &  Publisher.  Rox 
R-4JS(),  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising— Busineaa — Reeourceful  Executive 
and  Exceptional  salesman,  all  around  morning, 
evcninK.  Metropolitan  and  smaller  city  experi¬ 
ence,  seekioK  more  desirable  and  |>ennaneDt 
opiKirtunity.  Now  employed.  East  preferred. 
Married,  reRponslble,  unquestionable  record. 
Can  meet  you  at  A.N.P.A.  convention  R-664, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advcrtiainr  man,  LH)  years  experience;  in 
present  position,  desires  chatu?e.  Flue  record. 
G.  R.  Carter,  804  W.  4th,  Charlotte,  N,  C. 

ADVERTISIKO  SALESMAN 

Fourteen  years  sales-advertisinfc  experience. 
Kl^ht  years  contacting  premier  stores  through¬ 
out  country;  authority  on  refilling. 

F'ormer  sales  manager  advertising  matrice  serv¬ 
ices;  creater-seller  special  pages,  campaigns. 


^  t  farmer  publisher,  who  understands  p« 
“•ners  ppohienis  I  personally  conduct  expa 
Ion  campaigns  for  newspapers.  100%  servlc 
Mudson  De  Priest  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


W.  8.  Kendall  (kimpany,  104  N.  Bail< 
Louisville.  Ky— Circulation  Builders 
'-vettora  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  I’la 


I  'irenlatlon  builders.  222  West 

Penn.  Originators  of 


"eaumg.  i-enn.  uriginatora  or 
OUc.  Campaigns.  Telephonei: 

'X  2-1851;  residence  81-9240. 


El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
*■ .  ^•llfornia.  An  efBcient  clrcnlation 


**^*°*****®**  ■c^^pting  only  bonafide 
•r  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 

’  ^Rhout  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


L 


Enterprising;  competent  business  executive; 
metropolitan,  small  t«»wn  experience;  seeks  op¬ 
portunity;  go  anywhere.  Gentile,  35,  persuasive 
type. 


BOX  13r»,  PAS.SAIC,  N.  .T. 

Advertising  Solicitor — .Many  years  of  success  in 
soliciting  business  thr<»ugii  agencies  and  dire<'t 
from  advertiser.  Convincing  talker  and  a 
hustler  with  personality.  .Mail  order  or  trade 
publication  preferred.  Remuneration  Imsed  on 
business  secured.  R-601,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Business  ICanager  or  Assistant  Publisher: 
Twenty  years  successful  experience  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily  and  agricultural  publications. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  circulation.  Know  how  to  produce  at 
lowest  possible  overhead.  Diplomatic  in  direct¬ 
ing  subordinates;  loyal  and  siiborrlinate  to  su¬ 
periors.  Past  50.  Perfect  health.  Now  em- 
ldoye<l  but  can  go  any  place  on  short  notice. 
Rest  references.  Nominal  salary  to  start. 
R-676.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  manager  would  like  to  interview 
publishers  during  .t.N.P.A.  C'onventlon  in  New 
York  (’Ity.  R-tKrj,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation — ('an  you  use  this  man?  Somewliere 
some  publisher  Is  needling  the  services  of  a 
seasoned  circulation  man;  one  familiar  with  the 
various  methods  of  circulation  building,  pro¬ 
motion  and  accounting.  The  man  we  have  in 
mind  has  had  years  of  experience  on  large  and 
small  papers — morning,  evening  and  Sunday — 
and  is  at  present,  connected  with  a  metrojM)!!- 
tan  paper.  His  record  and  qualiticatlons  as  a 
circulation  builder  and  organizer  is  A-1.  His 
services  are  available  either  in  a  special  or 
permanent  capacity.  .\11  Inquiries  alwolutely 
contidential.  If  interestetl.  address  R-646. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  capable — on  present  posi¬ 
tion.  RM>,000  city,  since  1028.  Se<M»nd  paper. 
Previously  (tn  street,  clasKitied,  display.  Un¬ 
der  30.  Ixet  me  show  you  my  recor<l.  R-670. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Superintendent  and  Production 
Manager  of  all  mechanical  departments.  n<jw 
employwl,  seeks  new  connection.  A  former 

employer  wrote;  **Mr.  — - -’s  services  as 

Prwiuction  Manager  were  valual»le  to  our  <>r- 

gnnization.  From  observation  Mr.  - 

prcKluces  results  by  putting  plant  and  e<iuip- 
iiient  to  l>etter  use,  by  installing  system  an<l 
introducing  special  w<>rking  arrangements  which 
seem  to  aiitoinaticnlly  increase  pr<Mluction.  As 
a  result,  our  i>age  cost  was  reduced  (Nmsider- 

ably.  Apparently  Mr.  - - - is  conver- 

Siint  not  only  with  mechanical  operation,  hut 
with  the  problems  of  every  department  of  a 
newspaper.  His  method  of  improving  news, 
editorial  and  advertising  copy  going  to  the  com- 
lN>siiig  r(K)iii  also  increases  pr<»duction  in  those 
departments.’* 

My  services  would  be  especially  valuable  dur¬ 
ing  present  business  conditions  in  reorganizing 
your  plant  on  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
basis.  This  can  be  accomplished  diplomatically 
and  safely.  Will  attend  A.N.P.A.  convention. 
B-677,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copyreader  and  reporter — Six  years  e<liting  ami 
reporting  experience,  two  and  half  years  copy 
desk  on  last  job.  University  grad.  Could  make 
investment.  R.  H.  Croese,  Harvard,  Ill. 


Desk  or  Rewrite  man,  30,  with  8  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  new  connection  on  evening  paper 
of  more  than  25,000  circulation  in  East  or 
Midwest.  Now  employe<l.  Fast,  accurate, 
thoroughly  qualified  and  dependable  as  writer, 
copy  reader  or  executive.  Excellent  reconl. 
B-642,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — A  newspaper  |>ositiou  that  ofTers  a 
living  salary  and  prospects  of  a  goo(]  future 
if  my  ability  demands  It.  Graduate  of  Am¬ 
herst  College,  lO.'lO.  and  have  had  experience 
in  college  correapondence  for  two  years  and  ns 
a  reporter  on  a  leading  newspaper  for  eight 
months.  Would  welcome  a  job  on  country  or 
city  weekly  or  dally  immediately.  B-fi-’iS,  E<li- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  man,  29,  ten  years  experience  street, 
desk,  features,  editorials,  also  sketch  artist. 
Served  as  city  editor,  managing  editor  on  daily 
in  city  80.000,  Abie,  sober,  conscientious,  un¬ 
married.  R-00r>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Journalism  Teacher — Newspaper  man,  metro- 
politan,  weekly,  small  cities,  wants  to  teach 
journalism  In  university  or  college,  beginning 
September.  College  man,  married.  R-672, 
Editor  A  Publisiier. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION,  ETC..  REiiUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24.  1912.  OF  EDITOR  A  PUBUSIIEU 
AND  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
published  weekly  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  for 
April  1.  193] 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York.  ss. : 
Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in.  and  for  the  State 
and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Charles 
B.  Oroomes.  who.  baring  been  duly  sworn  acoording 
to  law.  deposes  and  8a>*8  that  he  is  the  Business 
Msnager  of  THE  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  THE 
FOURTH  ESTATE,  snd  that  the  following  Is.  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publications  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied 
in  section  411.  Postal  Laws  snd  Kcgulatioas.  to  wit: 

1.  niat  the  names  snd  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man¬ 
ager.  are: 

Publisher.  James  W.  Brown. 

234  Valentine  I^ne.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Editor.  Marlen  £.  Pew. 

Wading  River.  L.  L.  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor.  Arthur  T.  Robb. 

30  Wallace  Street.  Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y. 

Business  Manager.  Charles  B.  Oroomes. 

17  Murchison  Place.  )^liite  Plains.  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are; 

Professional  A  Business  Newspapers.  Inc..  1700 
Times  Bldg..  New  York  City;  James  W.  Brown.  234 
Valentine  Lane.  Yonkers.  N.  T. ;  Marlen  E.  Pew. 
Wading  Hirer.  L  1..  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  bolding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities,  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  firing 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security 
holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  snd  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  b(Kik.H  of  the  company,  but  also  In  cases  where 
the  stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  for  whom  such  tnistee  Is  acting,  is  given ; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state¬ 
ments  embracing  sfflsnUs  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  snd  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  a  beoa  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciatloD.  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi¬ 
ties  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

CHARLES  B.  GROOMES. 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  snd  subscribed  tN'fore  me  tiiis  2r>th 
day  of  Miirch.  1931. 

ELIZABETH  C.  MoktAHON, 

Notary  Public. 

New  York  County.  Certificate  filed  in  New  York 

County  No.  9.  N.  Y.  Register  No.  IMCIO.  Com¬ 
mission  expires  March  30.  1931. 


In  any  capacity— University  graduate,  young 
woniaii.  wants  any  sort  of  newspaper  or  ad¬ 
vertising  Job.  Re<’eive<!  degre«‘  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  S<hool  of  Journalism 
in  both  news  and  advertising.  Feb.  1.  Two 
years  news  experience  during  vacations  on  four 
newspaiHTs.  Gcwid  references.  Gladys  Salter, 
2.36  North  RlufT.  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Librarian — Available  about  April  15.  Take 
charge  of  a  small  newspaper  library  or  as  as¬ 
sistant  in  large  one.  Woman  Experienced. 
R-633,  B<lltor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Woman — Has  covere<l  City  Govern¬ 
ment.  Superior  Court;  conducted  departments 
for  Women’s  (’lubs,  Colleges.  Schools,  Music 
and  Society;  acciistome<i  to  Interviewing,  even 
under  sensational  circumstances;  written  occa¬ 
sional  editorials;  use  shorthand;  enthusiastic 
and  eager.  Address  Writer,  c/o  Danielson  A 
Son,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Reporter  or  Publicity  Agent— Experience: 
Uorrespoiident  Assoidatiri  Press,  three  dailies, 
one  magazine,  assignment  man.  pnaif-reader, 
feature  writer.  Single,  references.  Carl  E. 
Hayilen.  Box  18.3,  Grace,  Idaho. 


Reporter,  woman,  24,  university  graduate;  ex- 
iwrienced  with  features,  news,  eiiiting  of 
witman’s  page;  now  etiiployeil  in  city  of  60,009, 
desires  change.  R-678.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Experienced  as  telegraph  editor,  news 
writer,  make-up  on  dally,  once  weekly  editor, 
desires  change.  College  training.  Prefer  daily, 
consider  weekly.  G.  D.  Crawley,  Jr.,  Box  37, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Sterootyper — Experlenceil  Foreman,  active 

worker.  e<'oiiomical  management,  desires  change. 
Member  stereotypers'  organization  Phone  con¬ 
nection.  R-668,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


duplex  Model  "E”  including  10  h.p.  motor. 
Push  Button  Control,  can  lie  seen  in  operation. 
R-689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


For  Sale — l^rge  quantity  steel  base  shell 
stereotypes,  in  lalmr-savlng  and  12  anti  13  em 
eoliimn  widths,  ('oinplete  list  sizes  on  retiuest. 
Bargain.  Ativoeate,  Newark,  Ohio. 


Magazines,  molds,  fonts,  new  and  used,  bought, 
stiltl.  tratletl.  Frank  Montgtuiiery,  'Towanda, 
Penna. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Ck>.,  480 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


_ Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted  -.'<eeond  hanti.  hand  imwer  or  electric 
power  type  high  shaver.  Must  l>e  in  gotnl  con¬ 
dition.  Clearfield  Progress,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  ia  In  the  market  for  Journalistic 
aiititpies  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
etlitors  in  this  csuintry  or  in  ('anada,  dating 
hack  even  to  ('olonlal  times;  first  issues  of 
well-known  newaimpers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  genenitions;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspa|H>rH  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  ill  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Look  through  your  ol<l  letter  files,  scrap- 
isN>ks,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  y<mr  priee  is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  aecepted).  E-746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiation*  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWmr  A 
PALMER 

Buaijiau  Bctabliahad  lo  1*99 
380  Madison  Ato.  Now  York 


Good  Men  Available 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  find  work  for  a 
number  of  newspaper  writers,  art> 
ists  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 
Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Care  Editor  &  Publisher 


